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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


A  LESSON  10  SMOKERS     HOW  TO  SAVE 
MONEY.       - 
1. — Mr.   Conamize:    "  I  must  break  myself 
of  this  expensive  habit  of  smoking;   I  can't 
afford  it.       Now,  snuff-taking  doesn't  cause    ' 
a  muss,  and  is  cheap." 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    GATES. 

Light,  Strong,  and  Rabbit  Proof. 

Made  of  STEEL  TUBE,  with  Malleable  IROxV 
FITTINGS;  with  Galvanised  Steel  Wire  woven 
on  to  the  frames. 

CANT  SAG  OR  PULL  THE  POSTS  OVER. 


Weight  of  a  9-foot  Gate  under  50  lbs.     Hinges,  Catches, 
and  Stops  complete.     Can  be  hung  in  a  few  minutes. 

Send    for   Illustrated    Catalogue 
of  Fence,  Gates,  and    Droppers. 


"CYCLONE" 
WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    COMPANY, 

128   FRANKLIN   ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


"Don't  shout." 


"  I  hear  you.      I    c 
now  as  well  a?  anybody. 

•••How''    Oh   something 
new-THE      WILSON 
COMMON  -  SENSE 
EAR- 
DRUM. 


WILSON  EAR-DRUM 

is  leally  a  substitute  (or  the  workini 
parts  of  the  natural  ear.  Has  no  wire 
Invisible  easy  10  adjust,  comfortable 
Totally  different  from  any  other  de 
Descriptive    pamphlet    sent     upon     request 

J.    CHALMERS. 
229-231  COLLINS  STREET,  MELBOURNE 

ISOLE    AGENT    FOB    »USTR»l»SI»' 


A  NEW  DOUBLE- 
WALLED  VAPOUR 
BATH    CABINET. 

Same  as  1903  style  except 
Double  Walled. 

Having-  received  many  requests 
for  a  Cabinet  containing  all  the  vir- 
tues of  our  famous  1903  style,  with 
however  double  walls— something 
that  would  sell  at  a  higher  price — 
prompts  us  iu  offering  our  new  1901  Style  Double-Walled 
Quaker  Cabinet. 

For  bathing  purposes,  beneficial  effects,  convenience, 
simplicity  and  durability,  our  1901  Syle  Cabinet  cannot 
be  excelled,  and  for  the  class  of  people  who  want  a  double- 
walled  cabinet— the  best— we  recommend  Style  1901. 


Prices. 


1903  style  (single  wall)         25- 

Head  and  face  steaming  attachment   (single   wall)     3/6 

1904  style  (double  walls) 45/- 

He:;d  aud  face  steaming  attachment  (double  trails)     5  6 

Complete  with  best  alcohol  stove,  Rack,  Handle  and 
Vapour  Cup,  directions,  formulas,  ready  for  instant  use 
when  received. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  With  the  next  101  or  the 
°        V  "rr  1901  Style  Cabinet  sold, 

we  will  put  in  the  head  steaming  attachment, 
absolutely  free  (usual  price  5/6),  to  advertise 
these  Cabinets. 

We  pay  freight  to  all  direct  Railway  routes  in  Victoria, 
N.  S.  Wales  and  S.  Australia,  also  Australian  and  N.  Z. 
ports.  

STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


April  20,  1902. 
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^=E  STEEL  STAR 
WINDMILL, 


TRUE    AS    STEEL 

(OF  WHICH  IT  IS  MADE), 

Is  galvanised  after  being  put  together.  This 
galvanises  every  rivet  and  bolt  in  its  position, 
protecting  the  bolts  and  the  cut  edges  from 
rust.  This  galvanising  business  is  a  great 
feature — increasing  the  life  of  the  MILL. 

YOU   SEE   IT,    DON'T  YOU? 

They  have  ball  beabings,  which   is  another 
valuable  point. 


JOHN    DANKS    &    SON 

PROPRIETARY    LIMITED, 

Bourke  St.,  Melbourne.        Pitt  St.,  Sydney. 

'-~-"-^-"-i,»,^"-*W^^--"--,-»-.^.-.^»-_^_-.^_-_-_-^S^_-_-w»_->    1 


»*  A   «    « 


,  Over  100  Years  have  proved  their  Value 

G.  L.  ROBERTS,  M.D.  n^°T°'. 

Dr.  ROBERTS' 

POOR  MAN'S  FRIEND 

OINTMENT. 

The  best  for  all  WOUNDS  and 
SKIN  DISEASES  CHRONIC 
SORES,  ULCERATED  L..GS, 
PIMPi.iS,  S.  RE  EYES,  &c. 


Use  Dp.  ROBERTS'  ► 

ALTERATIVE  PILLS  > 


for  all  impurities  of  the  blood. 
Invaluable  for  Skin  Diseases. 
Prices,  is.  i^d.  and  2s.  od  each 
of  Medicine  Vendors,  or  post  free 
for  Stamps  from  Sole  Makers, 
BEACH  &  BARNICOTT,  Ltd 


jfeDfeflggfc      w      w       ,BRIDPORT. 


THE  SQUARE  "QUAKER" 

HOT   AIR   AND   VAPOUR 

BATH    CABINETS. 

THE  NEW  1902  STYLE, 
GUARANTEED  BEST  AT  ANY  PRICE. 

Invaluable  for  Rheumatism,  Colds,  Fevers, 
I  Skin  Diseases,  etc.  Should  be  in  every  home 
Prolongs  life,  saves  medicine  and  doctors' 
bills  Valuable  Book  of  Directions  and  For- 
mulas—a  real  .guide  to  health-  Price  com- 
plete, 25"  ',  Head  and  Face  Steaming  Attachment  3/6  extra. 
Carnage  paid  to  any  railway  station  in  Victoria.     Write  for  Pamphlets. 

R.   PEART,    Agent    for   Australia. 

9    VILLAMANTA    STREET,    GEELONG. 


Steinway  Pianos 


Brinsmead  Pianos 


Cipp  Pianos*  «  «   | 


a   a   a   «t 

Easiest  Terms. 

Lowest  Prices. 


CbC  "UlCtOf  *    PlflltO  the  Best  Cheap  Piano  on  the  market. 


(PATENTED  ) 


CALL  OR  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUER,  FREE  BY  POST. 


W.  H.  PALING  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  338  George  St.,  Sydney.  Bris£^^ 


►♦♦♦^^ 
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For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


THE    EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH    CO., 

UNIVERSAL     CHAMBERS, 

325    COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Telephone  505. 


for  thr  Band." 
NEW  GEM    Phonograph  -  £2  10    O 

8TANDARD   Phonograph  -  £5    5    O 

HOME   Phonograph  -  •  £8  10    O 

CONCERT   Phonograph   -  -         £20    O    O 

Edison  NEW  PROCESS  Records,  2/6  each,  26/-  doz.     Send 
for  List,     "Edison  Records  Echo  all  over  the  World." 


Box  62,  G.P.O. 


Cable-"  Netting. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  LTD. 

Our  Manufacture  of    .    . 

RABBIT    PROOF 

Wire  Netting 


AGENCIES  : 

The  Tasmanian  Wool- 
growers'  Agency  Co.  Ltd, 

LAUNCESTON. 
Walter   Reid  &  Co.   Ltd., 

ROCKHAMPTON. 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  Ltd. 

ADELAIDE. 
Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ltd.,   \l|i 

TOWNSVILLE. 

William   Crosby  &  Co., 

HOBART. 


Colonial  Made  Centre-Strand  Wire  Nettings. 
All  Sizes.        Black  and  Galvanised. 


IS   KNOWN  AS  THE 
VERY    BEST 
THROUGHOUT 
AUSTRALIA. 

Bird   Proof— 

I.  f.  1  in. 
Rabbit  Proof— 

li,  li  in. 

Hare  and  Fowl  Proof— 

lj  and  2  in. 

Marsupial,     Sheep    and 
Pig  Proof— 

21r,  3  and  4  in. 


LYSAGHT  BROS.  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Wire  Netting  Manufacturers 

10    BLIGH    STREET,    SYDNEY.      I    375   COLLINS  ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

Works:   Chriswick,  Parramatta  River.  Works:    Footscray. 

Branches    also    AT    BRISBANE    AND     FREMANTLE. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  Dlease  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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Price,  30  - 

Lighter  Quality, 

15- 

Delivered  in  Melb. 
and  Suburbs. 


IS   A    BLESSING    TO    EVERY    HOME. 

Keeps  the  body  healthy  and  vigorous,  Swiftens  the  flow  of 

Sluggish  Blood,  and  Restores  the  natural  bloom  of  youth. 
Exhilarating  to  a  degree  undreamed  of  by  those  unacquainted 
with  Vapor  Bathing.  Enables  you  to  enjoy  at  home,  in 
your  own  bedroom,  all  the  advantages  of  the  Famous  Hot 
Spring  Baths  of  New  Zealand.  Complete  Formula  of  Medi- 
cations with  each  Cabinet.  Fildsup  when  not  inuse.  Inspec- 
tion cordially  invited.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  gratis. 
Agents  wanted.      Head  Victorux  Depot  . 

ALEX.    TROUP   &.   CO., 

143Toorak-road,Soutli  Yar.-3  (adjoining  Railway  Station), 
Melbourne,  victoria. 


RUBY  KEROSENE  GAS 

COOKING  APPARATUS. 

Cooking 
With    Com= 
fort    Abso= 
lutely     un= 
surpassed. 

Simple, 
Effective, 
Economical 
Cleanly. 

"Will  do  ALL  THE  COOKING  for  a  household 

for  ONE  SHILLING  A  WEEK. 

Every  Apparatus  fitted  with  the  silent  "Primus/' 

Prices  from  38/6  to  70  -. 


CHAMBERS  &  SEYMOUR 

iiROitTiMioiDTa-iEiRS , 
Corner  of  Collins  and  Swanston  Sts., 

MELBOURNE, 


GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 

GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 


GRANUMA 

GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 

GRANUMA 


HEALTH 
FOOD. 


GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 


GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 

GRANUMA 
GRANUMA 


JAS.    INGLIS    & 


CO.,    YORK 

Wholesale  Agents. 


ST.,    SYDNEY, 


mtual  aovantaae  wnen  yo"  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  hevlews. 
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HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS    CURE 


Th«  FAMOUS  REMEDY  for 


Has  the  Largest  Sale  of  any  Chest  Medicine  in  Australia. 


COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS,     ASTHMA    AND    CONSUMPTION.  • 

Those  who  have  taken  this  medicine  are  amazed  at  its  wonderful  influence.  Sufferers  from  any  form  of  Bronchitis,  Cough,  Difficulty  of 
Breathing,  Hoarseness,  Pain  or  Soreness  in  the  Chest,  experience  delightful  and  immediate  relief ;  and  to  thoge  who  are  subject  to  Colds  on  the 
Chest  it  is  invaluable,  as  it  effects  a  Complete  Cure.  It  is  most  comforting  in  allaying  irritation  in  the  throat  and  giving  strength  to  the  voice, 
and  it  neither  allows  a  Cough  or  Asthma  to  become  Chronic,  nor  Consumption  to  develop.  Consumption  has  never  been  known  to  exist  where 
"Coughs"  have  been  properly  treated  with  this  medicine.  No  house  should  be  without  it,  as,  taken  at  the  beginning,  a  dose  is  generally 
■ufficient,  and  a  Complete  Cure  is  certain. 

Remember  that  every  disease  has  its  commencement,  and  Consumption 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 


m    BEWARE    OF    COUGHS! 


CONSUMPTION. 

TOO  ILL  TO  LEAVE  HIS   BED. 
A  COMPLETE   CURE. 


"Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne— Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the 
wonderful  cure  your  medicine  has  effected  in  my  case.  About  three 
years  ago  I  began  to  cough.  At  first  the  cough  was  not  severe,  but  it 
gradually  got  worse,  and  I  became  very  weak  and  troubled  with  night 
■weats,  pain  in  my  chest,  and  great  quantities  of  phlegm.  On  several 
occasions  there  was  blood  in  the  expectorated  matter.  I  had  been 
treated  by  a  doctor,  who  pronounced  my  case  to  be  Consumption,  and 
various  other  treatmenishad  been  tried,  but  without  benefit.  It  was 
at  this  stage  that  I  heard  of  \  our  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  sent  to  you  for 
•  course  of  the  medicine.  When  it  arrived  I  was  too  ill  to  leave  my 
bed,  but  I  commenced  talcing  it  at  once,  and  gradually  improved.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  two  lots  of  medicine  you  sent  have  effected  a 
oomplete  cure,  for  which  accept  my  very  best  thanks— Yours  grate- 
fully, "J.  BLAIR. 

"Westminster,  Bridge-road,  S  E  ,  London." 


AGONISING   COUGH.— NINE   MONTHS'   TORTURE. 

RELIEVED   by   ONE    DOSE   of    HEARNE'S    BRONCHITIS 

CURE.     CURED   by   TWO    BOTTLES 

"  Dergholm,  Victoria. 

"Dear  Sir,— I  wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  wonderful  effect  of 
your  Bronchiiis  Cure.  I  suffered  for  nine-  months,  and  the  cough  was 
so  distressingly  bad  at  nights  I  was  obliged  to  get  up  and  sit  by  the 
fire.  I  had  medical  advice,  and  tried  other  '  remedies,'  without  avail. 
I  tried  yours,  and  never  had  a  tit  of  coughing  after  taking  the  first 
dose,  and  though  I  have  had  but  two  bottles  I  feel  I  am  a  different 
man,  and  the  cough  has  vanished  You  may  depend  upon  my  making 
known  the  efficacy  of  your  wonderful  remedy  to  anyone  I  see  afllicted. 
"Yours  faithfully,  JAMES  ASTBURY." 

GRATITUDE    AND    APPRECIATION. 

HUNDREDS   CURED  IN7   THEIR  OWN  CIRCLE. 


"The  Scientific  Australian  Office,  169  Queen-st,  Melbourne. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Hearne,— The  silent  workers  are  frequently  the  most 
effective,  and  if  there  is  anybody  in  Victoria  who  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  repeatedly  working  for  and  singing  the  praises  of 
Hearne's  Bronchitis  Cure,  it  is  our  Mr.  Phillips.  This  gentleman, 
some  three  years  ago,  was  recommended  to  try  vour  Bronchitis  Cure 
by  Mr.  Barham,  accountant,  Collins-street,  and  the  effect  that  it  had 
was  so  marked  that  he  has  ever  since  been  continually  recommending 
It  to  others.  We  are  glad  to  add  this  our  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Hearne's  most  valuable  Bronchitis  Cure,  which  has  eased  the  sufferings 
of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  even  in  our  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance.   Believe  us  always  to  be  yours  most  faithfully, 

•'PHILLIPS,    ORMONDE   &   CO." 


QUEENSLAND    TESTIMONY. 

FROM    BRISBANE   WHOLESALE   CHEMISTS. 

"69  Queen-st.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
"  Mr.  W.  G.  Hearne.    Dear  Sir,— Please  send  us  36  dozen  Bronchitis 
Cure  by  first  boat.    We  enclose  our  cheque  to  cover  amount  of  order. 
We  often  hear  your  Bronchitis  Cure  spoken  well  of.    A  gentleman  told 
as  to-day  that  he  had  given  it  to  a  child  of  his  with  most  remarkable 
result,  the  child  being  quite  cured  by  three  doses. 
"We  are,  faithfully  yours, 
"THOMASON,  CHATER  &  CO.,   Wholesale  Chemists." 


We,  the  undersigned,  have  had  occasion  to  obtain  Hearne's  Bron- 
chitis Cure,  and  we  certify  that  it  was  perfectly  and  rapidly  successful 
under  circumstances  which  undoubtedly  prove  its  distinct  healing 
power.  Signed  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SINCLAIR,  Myers-street,  Geelong, 
and  fifty-nine  other  leading  residents. 


ASTHMA. 

PREVIOUS  TREATMENT  FAILED.  A  SEVENTEEN  YEARS' 
CASE   CURED    BY   THREE   BOTTLES. 

Mr.  Alex.  J.  Anderson,  of  Oak  Park,  Charlesville,  Queensland, 
writes:— "  After  suffering  from  Asthma  for  seventeen  years,  and 
having  been  under  a  great  many  different  treatments  without  benefit, 
I  was  induced  to  try  Hearne's  medicine  for  Asthma.  After  taking 
three  bottles  of  this  medicine  I  quite  got  rid  of  the  Asthma,  and  sinc-- 
then,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  18S3  (15  years  ago),  I  have  not 
had  the  slightest  return  of  it.  The  medicine  quite  cured  me,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it." 

Writing  again  on  the  4th  April,  1S99,  he  states:— "I  am  keeping 
very  well  now.     Never  have  the  slightest  return  of  the  Asthma." 

A    FEW    EXTRACTS    FROM    LETTERS. 

"  I  used  your  Bronchitis  Cure  for  three  of  my  family,  and  it  curf-d 
each  of  them  in  from  one  to  three  doses.— P.  F.  MULLINS,  Cowie's 
Creek,  Victoria  " 

"  Your  Bronchitis  Cure  relieved  my  son  wonderfully  quick.  I  only 
gave  him  four  doses,  and  have  some  of  the  medicine  yet;  but  I  am 
sending  for  another  bottle  in  case  I  should  want  it.  — D  M'DONALt ', 
Trinky,  via  Quirindi,  N'.S.W."  * 

"  My  wife  is  82  years  old,  and  I  am  79,  and  I  am  glaA  to  inform  you 
that  your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  us  both  a  wonderful  deal  of  good, 
it  having  quickly  cured  us  both.— R.  BASSET,  Strath  Creek,  Ma. 
Broadford,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  used  one  bottle  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  with  great  b^ne't 
to  myself,  as  the  smothering  has  completely  left  me.—  (.Mrs  )  JQ1J N 
RAH  ILLY,  Glenmaggie,  Victoria." 

"I  have  finished  the  Bronchitis  Cure  you  sent,  and  am  ani*«od  at, 
what  it  has  done  in  the  time.  Tlte  difficult  v  of  breathing  has  all  gone 
—J.  HARRINGTON,  Bingegong,  Morunda'h,  N.S.W." 

"I  lately  administered  some  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure  to  a  son  r»f 
mine,  with  splendid  effect.  The  cure  was  absol  ttelv  miraculous.  —  D. 
A.  PACKER,  Quiera,  Neutral  Bay,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure,  as  usual,  acted  splendidly. — C.  H. 
RADFORD,  Casterton,  Victoria." 

"Kindly  forward  another  bottle  of  your  famous  Bronchitis  Curi* 
without  delay,  as  I  find  it  to  be  a  most  valuable  medicine.— (Mrs  )  .1 
SLATER,  Warragul,  Victoria." 

"I  am  very  pleased  with  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  The  result  m 
marvellous.  It  eased  me  right  off  at  once.  — G.  SEYTER,  Bourke, 
N.S.W." 

"Your  medicine  for  Asthma  is  worth  £1  a  bottle.— W.  LETTS,  Iley- 
wood,  Victoria." 

"  I  have  tried  lots  of  medicine,  but  yours  is  the  best  I  ever  bad.  I 
am  recommending  it  to  even  body. — S.  STEELE,  Yanko  Siding, 
N.S.W." 

"  I  suffered  from  Chronic  Asthma  and  Bronchitis,  for  which  I  ob- 
tained no  relief  until  I  tried  your  medicine,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  astonished  at  mv  present  freedom,  as  a  direct  result  of  my  brief 
trial.— JOHN  C.  TRELAWNEY,  Severn  River,  via  Inverell,  N.S.W." 

"  Last  year  I  suffered  severely  from  Bronchitis,  and  the  doctor,  to 
whom  I  paid  seven  guineas,  did  not  do  me  any  good  ;  but  I  heard  of 
your  Bronchitis  Cure,  and  two  bottles  of  it  made  me  quite  well.— H. 
HOOD,  Brooklands,  Avoca-street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne." 

"  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  of  your  Bronchitis  Cure.  This  medi- 
cine cured  me  in  the  winter,  and  has  now  cured  a  friend  of  mine  of  a 
very  bad  Bronchitis— A.  ALLEN,  Ozone  House,  Lome,  Victoria." 

"Your  Bronchitis  Cure  has  done  me  much  good.  This  is  a  new  ex- 
perience, for  all  the  medicine  I  previously  took  made  me  much  worse. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  two  bottles  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you 
have  pulled  me  through  a  long  and  dangerous  illness.— HENRY 
WURLOD,  Alma,  near  Maryborough.  Victoria." 

"The  bottle  of  Bronchitis  Cure  I  got  from  you  was  magical  in  its 
effects—  CH AS.  WHYBKOW,  Enoch's  Point,  via  Darlingford,  Vic- 
toria." 

"  Upon  looking  through  our  books  we  are  struck  with  the  steady 
and  rapid  increase  in  the  sales  of  vour  Bronchitis  Cure.— ELLIOTT 
BROS.,  Ltd.,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Sydney,  N.S.W." 


Prepared  only,  and  sold  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  Proprietor,  W.  G.  HEARNE,  Chemist,  Geelong;,  Victoria. 

■mail size,  2s.  6d. ;  large,  4s.  6d<     Sold  by  Chemists  and  Medicine  Vendors.    Forwarded  by  post  to  any  address  when  not  obtainable  locally. 
For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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AL?JE°N?'S  steel  windmills 

PATENT 


STEEL 

WATER 

TROUGHS 

Manufactu- 
rer and    im- 
porter of  all 
Requisites 
for  Watering 
Stock, 
House,  or 
Garden. 


The  Cheapest, 
Simplest,  &nd 
Most  Durable 

MILL 
Manufactured. 

Awarded  8  Gold 

Medals. 
Hundreds  of 
Testimonials. 

The  Largest 

Manufacturer 

and  Supplier  in 

the  Australian 

Colonies. 

Catalogues  Free 

on  Application. 


Specially  adapt- 
ed for  Stock 
Water  Supply. 


AddT  JAMES  ALSTON, 

Near  Queen's  Bridge.       South     Melbourne. 


HAS 

No  Equal. 


CATALOGUE   POST   FREE. 

MABIE,  TODD,  &  BARD, 

93,  Cheapside,  London,  Eng. 


GOLD  CURE 

"f«  alcoholism 

both  and  the 

CAN     BE 

cured,     MORPHIA  HABIT. 


Ths  .  . . 
BI-CHLORIDE    OF    GOLD    TREATMENT 
FOR    VICTORIA, 

Established  Dine  years  ago  by  Dr.  Wolfenden,  it  now  In  the 
hands  of  the  CENTRAL  MISSION,  MELBOURNB. 

REV.   A.   R.   EDGAR,  Superintendent. 
This  is  its  Guarantee  of  Good  Faith. 


THE  TREATMENT  which  is  conducted  at  the  Insti- 
tute, "Otiea,"  Jolimont  Squarb,  Jolimoht,  in 
private  and  pleasant  surroundings,  completely  de- 
stroys the  craving  and  desire  for  drink  and  drugs,  and 
sets  their  victim  free.  At  the  same  time  it  tones  up 
his  system  and  makes  him  a  better  man  physically,  A 
leading  Collins-street  physician  watches  eaoh  oase. 


Send  for  Pamphlet  (gratis).    Address  to  the  Institute,  «r  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Dbbjuck,  Central  Mission,  MelboorM. 

MUTIOI  THIS   PaPI*. 
jajWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWJMWWMWWWW 


Dr.LANGSTON'S 

VEGETABLE  CURE   FOR 

DRUNKENNESS 

A    TESTED  AND   INFALLIBLE  REMEDY, 

Wi-jiin  the  reach   of  all,  can  be  given  SECRETLY. 
NO   FAILURES.  CURES  GUARANTEED, 

A  genuine  Home  Treatment  without  dangerous  hypo- 
dermic injections.      Call  or  write  for  treatise,  posted, 

two  stamps.     Prepared  only  at  the  Laboratory  of 

SURGEON    LANGSTON 

*"*  M.R.CS.  Ersg., 

%Q  RUSSELL  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
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A  LESSON  TO  SMOKERS.— (Continued.) 

3.— "Choo!" 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL. 


"^YE  grant  everJ'  purchaser  of  our  ELECTRIC  BELTS  and 
APPLIANCES  a  trial  of  Thirty  Days  before  payment, 


which  is  fully  explained  in  ou 


ELECTRIC  ERA."  Our 
Electric  Belts  will  cure  all 
NERVOUS  and  other  DIS- 
EASES in  all  stages,  however 
caused,  and  restore  the 
wearer  to  ROBUST  HEALTH. 

Our  Marvellous  Electric 
Belts  give  a  steady  soothing 
current  that  can  be  felt  by  the 
wearer     through     all    WEAK 

iRTS.  REMEMBER,  we  give 
a  written  guarantee  with  each 
Electric  Belt  that  it  will  per- 
manently cure  you.  If  it  does 
not  we  will  promptly  return 
the  full  amount  paid.  We 
mean  exactly  what  we  say, 
and  do  precisely  what  we 
promise. 


NOTICE.— Before  purchasing  we  prefer  that  you  send  for 

our  "ELECTRIC  ERA"  and  Price  List  (post  free),  giving 

illustrations  of  different  appliances  for  BOTH   SEXES,  also 

TESTIMONY  which  will  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

Address — 

I  German  Electric  Belt  Agency, 


63    ELIZABETH    STREET,    SYDNEY. 


UNDER    THE  ROYAL.    PATRONAGE    OF 

H.M.     THE     QUEEN     OF     GREECE.  ._  H.R.H.     THE     DUCHESS     OF     SPARTA. 

H.R.H.     PRINCESS     MARIE     OF     GREECE.  QffQ  H.R.H.     PRINCESS     HOHENLOHE. 

H.R.H.     THE     DUKE     OF     SPARTA.  ^  H.R.H.     PRINCE     GEORGE     OF     GREECE 


(High  Commissioner  of  Crete,  etc.,  etc.) 


a 


HARLENE 


EPWARDS 

"  FOR 

THE 


THE    GREAT 
HAIR    PRODUCER   AND    RESTORER. 

The  Finest  Dressing  Specially  Prepared  and 

Delicately  Perfumed. 

A  Luxury  and  a  Necessity  to  Every  Modern  Toilet. 

"HARLENE" 

Produces  Luxuriant    Hair.      Prevents  its  Falling  Off  or 

i   Turning  Grey.    Unequalled  for  Promoting  the  Growth  of 

the  Beard  and  Moustache.     The  Renowned   Remedy  for 

Baldness.    For  Preserving,  Strengthening,  and  Rendering 

the  Hair  Beautifully  Soft;  for  Bemoving  Scurf,  Dandruff, 

etc.,  alio  for  restoring  grey  hair  to  its  Original  Colour. 

Full  Description  and  Direction  for  use  in  20  Languages 

,  supplied  with  every  Bottle. 

1s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  (3  times  2s.  6d.  size)  4s.  6d.  per  Bottle, 

from  Chemists,  Hairdressers,  and  Stores  all  over  the  World. 


EDWARDS'  "HARLENE"  CO.,  95  &.  96  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
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STRENGTH 

For  the  WEAK  and 
NERVOUS. 


CURED  while    you  SLEEP. 
Catalogue  Free. 


HALE    &    SON, 

44-  Castl    reagh  Street, 
SYDNEY. 


The   Cootamundra   Liberal. 

(N.S.W.) 

Circulating  freely  in  Cootamundra,  Gundagai, 
Wallendbeen,  Bethungra,  Moatfield,  Stockinblngal, 
Springdale,  Jugiong,  Jingalee,  Temora,  Adelong, 
Muttama,  and  many  other  places. 


Editor,  E.  DOIDGE. 
Author  of  "  Father  and  Son,"  "  The  Daughters  of 
Ere  " — a  tale  of  the  Maori  War,  "  The  Mystery  of 
Mervellien,"  "  Marian  Gonisby,"  "  Piwee,  Daughter 
of  Taranui,"  etc. 


For 
COUGHS 

and 
COLDS. 


Bonnington's 

"  Carrageen,"   .  or . 

IRISH    MOSS 


For 
VOIC  E, 
THROAT, 

and 
LUNGS. 


THE     AUTO-YIOLIN 

(THE    PATENT    KEY    VIOLIN). 

Anyone    can    learn    to    play    it  in  a   few- 
hours  without  a  teacher. 

Special  Instruction   Book, 

Containing   Popular   Tunes,  given   with 
each  Auto-Violin. 

TH  E  King  of  Musical  Instruments  has  iiitherto  main- 
tained its  exclusive  supremacy  by  the  many  years  ol 
necessary  to  achieve  its  mastery.  A  great  violin 
ayer  had  almost  to  be  born  with  the  bow  in  his  hand. 
An  exquisitely  correct  ear  ami  the  most  accurate  manipulation  were 
indispensable.  The  Auto- Violin  changes  all  that.  It  can  be 
played  more  easilv  than  an  accordeon  or  any  other  keyed 
instrument,  the  patent  keys  producing  tbe  tones  and  semitones 
as  purely  and  correctly  as  if  played  by  the  must  accomplished 
performer.  The  bey  attachment  makes  no  change  whatever 
in  the  tone  of  the  violin,  and.  as  soon  as  the  player  has  become 
trained  in  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument,  tiie  •'auto"  ap- 
paratus can.  if  desired,  be  removed,  and  the  violin  played  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  is  thus  a  '"Royal  Road"  for  those  who 
cannot  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  study  ..f  the  instrument.  With 
each  Auto-Violin  we  will  present  a  book  containing  all  the  in- 
structions necessary  for  self-tuition,  by  means  of  which  the  instru- 
ment can  be  thoroughly  mastered  without  the  assistance  of  a 
very  short  time,  with  or  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  music. 

on  Book  contains  a  number  of  Popular  Airs,  with  the  fingering  and 

method  of  bowing  elearlyindioated.  that  can  be  played  practically  at  first  sight  even 
by  those  win.  do  not  understand  ordinary  printed  music.  Tbe  outfit  comprises  a 
full-size  violin  of  excellent  quality,  fitted  with  the  auto  (key)  attachment 
ready  for  use,  a  very  fine  bow,  a  four-tone  tuning  pipe  (that  overcomes  all 
difficulty  of  correctly  tuning  the  four  strings)  and  a  tablet  of  prepared  rosin, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  handsome  wooden  case,  »ith  lock  and  key,  brass 
handle  and  mountings.  In  order  to  make  this  wonderful  invention  generally 
known,  we  have  fixed  the  price  for  the  complete  outfit  at  the  wonderfully  low 
figure  of  Three  Guineas,  which  includes  all  charges  for  duty  and  carriage  to 
any  address.  There  is  no  extra  charge  of  any  kind.  Cut  this  advertisement  out 
at  once,  as  it  will  not  appear  again,  and  forward  it  with  your  order  in  regis- 
tered letter  with  63/-  by  postal  money  order  or  cheque  (crossed  London 
Bank  of  Australia).    Outfit  obtainable  only  from 

The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


GIVEN    AWAY 


THE     L  A  D  Y '  S 

Complexion    Pocket-Book, 


THE   LATEST   PARISIAN    FASHION 

LADIES,  do  not  wash  the  color 
aoft,,».«  Irmn  vr.ui-  skin        Th 


assert   that 


of  your  cheeks  and  the 
heat  medical  authorities 
roughness  and  wrinkles 
las  a  marveUous  effect 


rder  at  once. 


upon  the  Complexion,  speedily  removing  spots,  freckle-. 
pimples,  blackheads,  redness,  roughness,  tan,  sunburn  ami 
greasiness,  leaving  the  skin  pure,  smooth  and  velvety,  and 
impartine  a  natural  bloom  to  the  cheeks.  The  Book  is 
beautifully  bound  with  silken  cord  in  embossed  celluloid 
covers, embellished  with  flo»ei-s  and  most  delicately  per- 
is only  2  6  posted,  ana  with  each  of  ihe  first  five  hundred 
present    a    pocket   hand-mirror  as   illustrated.    Therefore,  yuu 


The  Union   Manufacturing  <&  Agency  Co., 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 

MONGOLIAN      DEPILATORY 


SUPERFLUOUS 
JyJANY  oti 


metallic  1 
sponge,  enclosed  i 
3  6,  carriage  paii 


AIR  COMPLETELY  REMOVE.' 
beautiful  faces  are  quite  spoilt  an. I 
disfigured  by  an  unsightly  growth  of  hair,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  most  shapely  arms  and  neck  is 
Sometimes  completely  marred  by  this  annoying  hirsu:e 
covering.  The  employment  of  scissors  or  razor  mere'y 
aggravates  the  evil,  and  the  removal  of  the  follicles  i  y 
means  of  tweezers  is  excessively  painful.  The  prepar- 
ations here  offered  are  purely  chemical,  and  decompose 
the  hair  without  injuuug  the  skin  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  Depilatoiy  is"  made  in  two  forms;  one  at 
1[6  per  box  (postage  included)  acts  gradually,  and  re- 
quires two  or  three  applications  to  completely  remove 
the  objectionable  growth.  The  No.  'J  Depilatory  will 
extirpate  the  strongest  growth  of  hair  in  a  few 
2  outfit  comprises' a  large  canister  of  the  Depilatory,  two 
glass  bowl,  a  wooden  spatula,  and  a  piece  of  fine  Turkev 
neat  case,  with  fuil  printed  directions  for  use.  Price  of  outfit 
Obtainable  only  from 


The  Union  Manufacturing  &  Agency  Co., 

359-361  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 
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BROOKS 
ROBINSON    * 


AND   CO.  LTD. 


"OPALITE," 

THE    NEW- 
WALL    TILING. 

Beautiful  and  Everlaating. 
Always  Clean. 
For  Bathrooms,  Lavatorial, 
etc.,  etc. 


ARTISTIC 


mail  Papers 


ALL    GRADES. 


Leaded  and  Embossed  Glass. 
High-Relief  Ceiling  Decorations. 
Mantelpieces,  Hearth  Tiles,  Grates. 
Stained  Glass  and  Tiles. 


59   to   65    ELIZABETH    STREET, 

MELBOURNE. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦ 

"A  PERFECT  Food  for  Infants."  Y 

Mrs.  ADA  S.  BALLIN, 

Editress  of  Baby. 


NOW    READY. 


For  INFANTS  and  INVALIDS. 


"Very  carefully    prepared    and  highly  nu- 
^  tritious."-LA.NCET. 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  infants 
and  young  persons." 

Sir  CH AS.  A.  CAMERON,  C.B.,  M.D 
Ex-President  0/  the  Royal  College  0/ 
Surgeons,  Ireland. 


USED    IN   THE 

RUSSIAN    IMPERIAL    NURSERY. 


GOLD    MEDAL 

Woman's  International   Exhibition, 
London,  1900. 

Manufacturers:    JOSIAH    R.   NEAVE   &   CO., 
Fordingbridge,   England. 


ft  Rational  firammar. 


PART   I.,  on  Analysis  and  Classification,  Price  1s 
PART   II.,  on  Inflexion  and  Style,  Price  1s.  3d. 

Br  J.  REFORD    CORR.  M.A..  LL.B., 
Head  Master  Methodist  Ladies'  College,  Melbourne. 

The  two  parts  form  a  complete  compendium  of  English. 

i  Grammar  treated  on  logical  principles.     The  following 

extracts  are  from  criticisms  on  the  first  part,  kindly 

I    sent   by  Professors  of  the  Melbourne  University  and 

j    other  Leading  Scholars : — 

"It  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  which   you  have  given  it. 

It  is  a  Rational  Grammar." 
"Remarkably  clear  and  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a 

valuable  mental  training." 
"  The  general  plan  and  execution  seem  good." 
"  It  is  really  an  excellent  work." 
A   Specimen  Copy  of  both  parts  will  be  forwarded 
Post  Free,  from  this  Office  on  receipt  of  2/-  in  stamps  of 
any  country,  or  postal  note. 


♦»»»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Published  by  MELVILLE   &   MULLEN, 

PUBLISHERS  TO  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Printed  at  the  -Review  of  Reviews      Office. 
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MEMORY  LESSONS 

Taught  by  Correspondence.    Easy  to  Learn. 

STTCCE88    csi&TJLiisr. 

Satisfaction  given  or  Fee  Returned. 


POPULAR   PRICES. 

Send  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  Free 
Inquiry  Solicited. 


I  give  over  600  practical  illustrations  of 
how  to  memorise,  with  rapidity  and  cer- 
tainty,   history,   geography,   foreign 
languages,   chemistry,  physiology, 
ledger  folios,  names,  addresses,  and 
*he  theory  of  music,  counterpoint,  etc. 
The  Almanac  for  the  Year 

memorised  in  3  minutes. 


PROF.  BROWN, 

229   COLLINS  ST., 
MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


EXTRACTS    FROM    RECENT    LETTERS 


STEPHEN  R.  MILLER,  Esq., 

Inspector  Railway  Accounts, 
Sydney,  J8/I0/0L 


"  I  have  great  pleasure  in  certifying,  after  fourteen 
years'  experience  of  Professor  Brown's  System  of 
Memory  Training,  that  I  have  found  it  to  be  of  great 
value  to  me.  In  my  position  of  Inspector  of  Accounts 
on  N.S.W.  railways,  I  have  occasion  to  carry  a  great 
many  things  in  my  memory.  I  have  found  that  the 
improvement  of  memory  gained  by  learning  the  System 
is  permanent,  and  that  it  enables  me  to  constantly 
store  facts  and  figures  in  my  mind,  ready  for  use  at 
any  time.  I  highly  commend  this  System.  By  it  I 
easily  memorised  the  mileage  distance  of  every  railway 
station  in  N.S.W.,  and  can  instantly  give  the  distance 
of  any  station  from  Sydney." 


J.  S.  CROW,  Esq.,  Student, 
Numurkah, 

Victoria,  9/3/0! . 


"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  benefit 
derived  as  a  student  from  your  Memory  System.  Your 
simple  plan  of  memorising  the  calendar  tor  the  year, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  is  in  itself  invalu- 
able. It  fixes  historical  events  and  dates  in  the 
mind  so  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  it  to  students,  as  it  can  be  applied 
to  almost  every  branch  of  study  with  most  beneficial 
results." 


E.  C  QUARTLY,  Esq., 

Grenfell  Street, 

Adelaide,  28/2/OL 


"  Having  gone  through  your  course  of  Memory  Les- 
sons, I  am  pleased  to  testify  to  its  usefulness.  It  is 
easily  learned,  and  may  be  applied  to  every  branch  of 
study,  but  to  those  learning  languages  it  is  simply  in- 
valuable. It  is  astonishing  the  amount  of  dry  facts 
that  can  be  committed  to  memory  surely  and  rapidly 
by  its  use.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  enquiries, 
as  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  System." 
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W~"  VISITORS    TO    LONDON 


Should  Stay  at  the  Magnificent 

HOTEL  METROPOLE 

TRAFALGAR    SQUARE. 


Position  most  Central.     Charges  Moderate. 

Rooms,  including  light  and  attendance,  from  6/- 

per  day. 


A    HOTEL  OF  THE   HIGHEST  ORDER. 
PATRONISED   BY   THE   BEST  CLASSES. 


PROPRIETORS : 
GORDON    HOTELS,    LIMITED. 


THE    IMPROVED,    ORIGINAL 


STRAW-LINED, 


ficlmct. 


SUN-PROOF 

AND    RAIN-PROOF. 


Post,  12/6  and  14/< 


Save  your  FELT  HATS  by  the  use  of  Mountcastle  and  Quaid's  PATENT  SWEAT- 
PROOF  ATTACHMENT.     Cool  heads  and  lasting  hats. 


B.     MOUNTCASTLE    &    SONS, 

326  GEORGE  ST.,   SYDNEY. 
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THE  QUEEN  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLLEGES! 

/Bbctbo6i6t  Xa&iee'  College, 


HAWTHORN,    VICTORIA. 


"If  there  is  a  College  in  Australia  that  trains  its  girls  to  be  ladies  it  is  the  Methodist  Ladies' 
College."— A  Parent  in  New  South  Wales. 

"The  best  praise  of  the  College  is  that  it  trains  its  girls  in  character.  This  is  what  a  parent 
values."— A  Victorian  Parent. 


PRESIDENT    -    REV.  W.  H.  FITCHETT,  B.A.,  LL.D.         HEAD  MASTER    -    J.  REFORD  CORR,  M.A.,  LL.B. 


THE  COLLEGE  consists  of  stately  buildings  (on 
which  nearly  £40,000  has  been  spent),  stand- 
ing in  Spacious  Grounds,  and  furnished  with 
the  latest  and  most  perfect  educational  appli- 
ances. It  includes  Gymnasium,  Art  Studio, 
Swimming  Bath,  Tennis  Court,  etc. 

THE  ORDINARY  STAFF  numbers  fifteen,  and 
includes  six  University  Graduates,  making  it 
the  strongest  Teaching  Staff  of  any  Girls' 
School  in  Australia. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS.— The  Visiting  Staff  con- 
sists of  eighteen  experts  of  the  highest  stand- 
ing, including  the  very  best  Teachers  in  fitusie, 
Singing,  and  all  forms  of  Art. 

BOARDERS  are  assured  of  wise  training  in  so- 
cial habits,  perfect  comfort,  refined  com- 
panions, and  a  happy  College  life. 

RELIGIOUS  TRAINING.— Each  Boarder  attends 
the  Church  to  which  her  parents  belong,  and  is 
under  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  its  Minister. 
Regular  Scripture  teaching  by  the  President. 


BOARDERS  FROM  A  DISTANCE.— G  iris 
are  attracted  by  the  reputation  of  the  College, 
and  by  the  pre-eminent  advantages  in  Health, 
Happiness,  and  Education  it  offers,  from  all 
the  Seven  States. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS.— Young  Ladies  are  re- 
ceived who  wish  to  pursue  Special  Lines  of 
Study  without  taking  up  the  full  course  of  or- 
dinary school  work. 

UNIVERSITY  SUCCESSES.— At  the  last  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  fourteen  students  of 
the  M.L.C.  passed,  out  of  seventeen  officially 
"  sent  up,"  and  two  of  the  unsuccessful  missed 
by  only  one  point  each:  This  is  the  highest 
proportion  of  passes  secured  by  any  college. 
There  were  no  failures  in  Greek,  Algebra, 
French,  German,  Botany,  Geography,  and 
Music,  and  only  one  in  English  and  Physiology. 
Thirteen  "  Honours  "  were  obtained  in  English, 
French,  and  German. 


The  following  are  unsought  testimonials  to  the 
work  of  the  College,  taken  from  letters  of  parents 
received  during  1901.  They  are  samples,  it  may  be 
added,  of  scores  of  similar  letters  received: 

A  parent  whose  girls  have  been,  for  some  years, 
day-girls  at  the  College,  writes: 

'*  Now  that  their  school  years  are  coming  to  an  end, 
it  is  a  meat  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  say  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  life-long  benefit  they  have  derived  from 
being  alumnae  of  the  M.L.C.  Their  progress  amply 
repays  my  wife  and  myself  for  any  sacrifice  Ave  have 
made  to  secure  them  this  great  advantage." 

A  country  banker,  whose  two  daughters  were  re- 
sident students,  writes: 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  my  daughters  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  where  they  have  every  advantage  that  talent, 
tone,  and  exceptional  kindness  can  give  to  school-girls." 

From  a  country  minister: 

"  The  College  was  a  very  happy  home  to  our  girl 
for  the  two  years  she  was  there.     She  is  never  weary 

SEND    POSTCARD    FOR    COLLEGE 

NEW    TERM   BEGINS 


telling  us  of  the  great  kindness  and  care  she  always 
received." 

A  South  Australian  lady  writes: 

"  I  wanted  my  girl  to  be  brought  up  amongst  lady- 
like companions,  and  to  be  happy;  and  I  must  con- 
gratulate you  on  accomplishing  what  is  not  only  my 
desire,  but  what,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  hundreds  of 
other  mothers  as  well." 

From  a  parent  whose  daughters  have  been  day- 
students: 

"  I  look  upon  the  M.L.C.  as  a  real  temple  of  purity, 
kindness,    and    happy    girl-life." 


The  "  Young  Man  "  (England) : 

"  British  readers  will  probably  have  but  little  idea 
of  the  national  importance  of  this  institution.  It  has 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  High 
Schools  for  girls,  not  in  Australia  only,  but  in  all  the 
world." 

HANDBOOK,     WITH    PHOTOGRAPHS. 
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THE    NEW   HARP-ZITHER 


A  Harp  that  anyone  can  play.  Louder  than  the 
Large  Italian  Harp,  or  its  tones  can  be  modulated  to  the  soft, 
sweet,  tones  of  the  German  Zither.  In  addition  to  its  wonderful  ton* 
quality,  the  Harp-Zither  has  a  great  many  advantages  over  all  other 
Zithers.  It  is  the  only  Zither  which  may  be  played  while  holding 
vertically  like  the  Harp,  or  it  may  be  laid  upon  a  table  as  is  necessary 
with  the  ordinary  Zither. 

Observe  the  diagonally  orossed  strings,  almost  the  same  as  in  a 

piano,    THB    11BL0DT     STR1NOB    PASSING   OVBR  THB   CHORD    STRINGS.        By 

means  of  this  improvement  in  construction  the  similarity  in  tone  and 
volume  of  the  piano  is  produced. 
Beautiful  in  Design.  Grand  Resonant  Tone. 

Perfection  in  Every  Point. 

It  is  the  easiest  to  learn  to  play  of  any  musical  instrument  in  exist- 
ence. A  CHILD  CAN  PLAY  IT  ALMOST  AT  SIGHT.  The  reason 
any  one  can  play  this  instrument  on  first  trial,  even  though  the 
person  may  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music,  or  may  not  have  an 
ear  for  music,  is  this  :  Each  string  is  numbered  as  is  each  note  in  the 
music,  so  all  one  has  to  do  to  render  the  most  difficult  selections,  is  to 
strike  1  he  strings  as  indicated  by  the  numbers ;  hence,  any  one  able 
to  read  figures  can  learn  to  play. 

The  Harp-Zither  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  large  harp  which  sells  at 
£20  and  upwards,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  Harp-Zither  has 
the  louder  tone  of  the  two,  in  fact  its  tone  is  similar  to  that  of  a  piano. 
As  a  parlour  ornament,  the  instrument  with  its  classical  outlines  is 
unique,     r'or  the  serenade,  the  musicale,  or  any  class  of  entertain- 
ment, the  Harp-Zither  excels  all  other  instruments  of  its  class. 
Its  Deep  Sympathetic  Tones  Penetrate  even 
those  Insensible  to  the  Charms  of  Music. 
STYLE   1. 
Bbonized,  piano  finish,  decorated,  twenty-three  strings,  three  chords, 
two-picks,  key,  case,  full  instructions,  and  a  lot  of  figure  musio, 

Price,   25/-. 

Size  of  Style  1  Harp-Zither  is  10  inches  wide  by  18  inohes  long. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia. 


STAR  NOVELTY  CO.,  "°-£3eYSSlulr'I:s.8T" 


THE    HARP-O-CHORD. 

HARMONICA  OR    MOUTH-HARP   AND    ZITHER  ACCOMPANI- 
MENT COMBINED. 


The  tone  of  the  harp  enters  directly  into  the  body  of  the  instrument  and 
emanates  at  the  sound-hole  with  Wonderful  Volume  and  Vibratory 

Effect,  twice  as  loud  as  both  Mandolin  and  Guitar.  Any  Mouth-Harp  player 
can  play  the  Harp-o-Chord  on  sight,  and  any  one  can  easily  learn  to  play  the 
Mouth-Harp. 

One  person  can  furnish  music  for  Parties,  etc.,  and  for  the  Serenade  it  has 
no  equal  with  its  beautiful  tone  and  wonderful  caiiying  power.  A  Whole 
Band  in  One  Instrument  and  any  one  can  learn  to  play  it.  No  Know- 
ledge of  music  i9  required. 

The  HARP-O-CHORD  is  an  elegantly  finished  high-class  instrument,  sold 
at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.  Its  dimensions  are  seventeen  inches  long  by 
eight  inches  wide,  weight  40  ounces.  It  is  substantially  constructed,  elegantly 
finished  and  decorated,  strung  with  copper-spun  and  silver-steel  strings,  blue 
steel  tuning  pins,  polished.  Each  instrument  fitted  with  a  high-grade  Har- 
monica, and  enclosed  in  a  neat  pasteboard  case,  with  tuning  key  and  the  simple 
but  complete  instructions  for  playing.  Simply  play  the  tune  or  air  upon  the 
Harp  and  the  accompaniment  on  the  strings.  When  the  Chord3  are  played  upon 
the  strings  and  the  tune  upon  the  harp,  the  voluminous  tone  of  the  combination 
surprises  all.  The  tone  of  the  harp  is  not  only  greatly  inoreased  in  volume  but 
displays  a  richness  and  mellowness  before  unknown. 

Prioe  of  the  Harp-o-Chord  complete  with  Mouth  Harp,  Key, 

and  full  directions,  18/6. 

Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia. 


STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

229-231     COLLINS    ST.,     MELBOURNE. 


Splendid  Present  for  a 
Lady. 

The  New  Combination  Pin  Cushion, 

Thimble  and  Reel  Holder.       Pins, 

needles,  thread  and  thimble  always 

handy.    Clamps  on  to  any  table. 

Nickel  plated,  Price  only  2/- 

posted 

STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

229-231  Collins  St.,  Melb. 


A  Cigar 


Not  End  in  Smoke- 
It  leaves  a  percentage  of  ash  behind, 
generally  on  the  table  oloth  or  carpet. 
To  avoid  this,  send  to  us  for  the  new 
patent  Cigar  Rest  and  Ash  Reoeiver. 
Clamps  on  to  any  table  with  spring. 
Nickel  plated.  Price  1/-,  posted 
Stamps  accepted  for  this  artiole  on!y. 
STAR  NOVELTY  COMPANY, 
229-231  Collins  St.,  Melb. 


For   mutual  advantage  wner 


to  to  an  aovernser  "tease  mention  tne  Review  of  Reviews 
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Kruse's 
Fluid 
Magnesia. 

For   Indigestion,   Acidity,   and   Biliousness. 


SOLD     EVERYWHERE. 


Ha 


BRAND. 


I  defy  all 

to 
approach 
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A  LESSON  TO  SMOKERS.     (Continued.) 

6. — "  Gosh!     Snuff-taking   is   more   expen- 
sive than  cigars!" 


For  the  Hair 


It  is  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
preparation  for  the  hair,  you  can  obtain 
110  years  success  proves  this.    It 

PRESERVES    THE    HAIR 

restores  it  when  thin  or  withered,  cures 
baldness,  eradicates  scurf,  is  specially 
adapted  for  Ladies' and  Childrens'  Hair, 
and  is  also  sold  in  a 

GOLDEN    COLOUR 

for  fair  or  grey  hair,  which  does  not 
stain  or  darken  the  hair,  or  linen. 
Sold  by  Stores  or  Chemists.  Ask  for 
Rowlands, 67»  Hatton  Garden, London. 


Boer=British  War  Pictures. 


The  end  of  the  War  is  in  sight,  everybody  will 
now  want  Pictures  illustrating  the  various  battles 
fought  in  South  Africa.  We  have  at  great  expense 
published  nine  large  and  beautiful  pictures,  on 
heavy,  superfine,  calendered  paper. 

BATTLE  OF  BELMONT. 

CHARGING  THE  BOER  GUNS  AT 

ELANDSLAAGTE. 

ATTACK  OF  ROYAL  CANADIANS,  PAARDE- 

BERG. 

CHARGE  OF  GENERAL  FRENCH'S  CAVALRY 

ON  THE  RETREATING  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT 

PAARDEBERG. 

These  pictures  are  20  x  28  in.     Sample  and  terms, 

Is.  2d.  each;  all  four  for  3s.;  7s.  per  dozen;  25  for 

12s.;   50  for  £1  3s.;    £2  per  100. 

BATTLE  OF  TUGELA  RIVER. 
BATTLE  OF  SPION  KOP.  . 
GORDON  HIGHLANDERS   AT   BATTLE   OF 
BELMONT. 
BATTLE  OF  MAGERSFONTEIN. 
SURRENDER  OF  GENERAL  CRONJE  AT  PAAR- 
DEBERG. 


These  pictures  are  32  x  28  in.  Sample  and  terms, 
2s.  each;  all  five  for  7s.  3d.;  15s.  per  dozen;  25 
for  £1  6s.:  50  for  £2  12s.;  £5  4s.  per  100.  Very 
handsome,  printed  in  6  to  14  colours. 

AGENTS 
coin  money.  Enormous  success.  The  pictures 
are  RED  HOT  SELLERS.  Veritable  mortgage 
raisers;  one  agent  sold  eighty-six  in  one  day.  We 
will  sell  a  COMPLETE  OUTFIT,  consisting  of  all 
the  nine  different  pictures,  for  only  9s.  This  sum 
you  may  deduct  when  you  have  ordered  for  £5 
worth.  Absolutely  no  pictures  sent  free.  Don't 
waste  time  and  postage  in  writing  for  lower  prices. 
We  pay  all  charges.  We  take  back  all  unsold  pic- 
tures and  refund  your  money.  Remit  by  Interna- 
tional P.O.,  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft,  payable  in 
the  U.S.  Prepay  all  letters  to  us  with  2Jd.  Let 
us  attend  to  your  wants.  We  can  sell  you  any- 
thing you  want.  Our  picture  stock  is  the  larges-t. 
of  all  kinds,  books,  jewellery,  silverware,  musical 
instruments,  talking  machines,  magic  lanterns,  etc., 
etc.  We  are  the  largest  Agents  Supply  House  in 
America.  Correspondence  invited.  Enclose  stamps 
for  reply.  Cut  this  out  and  send  to-day  and  begin 
to  make  money.      Address: 


HOME    NOVELTY    M'FG    CO., 


(Dept.  710)   P.O.  Box  518, 


CHICAGO,    U.S.A. 
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EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUCHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 

ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT' 


pfK 

■  r :  M 

m 

if  w5 

?& 

ili^^i 

A    SIMPLE     REMEDY     FOR     PREVENTING     AND     CURING 
BY     NATURAL     MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,    Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in   Diet, 
Biliousness.    Sick    Headache,    Giddiness,    Vomiting,    Heartburn. 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipatfon,  Thirst, 
Skin  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections  and 
Fevers  of  all  kinds. 


INDIGESTION,  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS,  etc.— "  I  have  of  ten  thought  of  writing  to  tell 
you  what  'FRUIT  SALT'  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Biliousness. 
'About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  '  FETJIT  SALT.5  I  did  so,  and  the 
result  has  been  marvellous ;  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have  j  I  can  eat  almost 
anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such  an  invaluable 
1  have  a  headache  or  don't  feel  just  right.  "  Yours  truly, 


pick-me-up  if  you 


-(August  8,  1900). 


The  effect  of  ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  on  a.  Disordered,  Sleepless,  and  Feverish  Condition  is  simply 
marvellous.       It  is,  in  fact,  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 


CAUTION. — See  capsule  marked  Eno'S  •  Fruit  Salt.'    Without  it  you  have  a  Worthless  Imitation. 
*       Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  the  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent. 


OCX 


JSllenbunjs  Foods. 


The  "  Allenburys 


A  PROGRESSIVE  DIETARY,  unique  in  providing  nourishment  suited  to  the  growing  digestive  powers 
of  YOUNG  INFANTS  from  birth  upwards,  and  free  from  dangerous  germs. 

Milk    Food    No.  1  j 

Specially  adapted  to  the  first  three  months  of  life. 

The  "  Allenburys "    Milk    Food    No.  2 

—■*————  Similarly  adapted  to  the  second  three  months  of  lite.       J 

The  <<  Allenburys  "  Malted  Food    No.  3  j 

For  Infants  over  six  months  of  age.  / 


Complete  Foods, 

STERILIZED,  and 

needing  the  addition  of 

hot  water  only. 


To  be  prepared  for  use  by  the 
addition  of  COW'S  MILK, 
according  to  directions  given. 


months  of  age. 
No.  3  Food  is  Btrongly  recommended  for  Convalescents,  Invalids,  the  Aged,  and  all  reauiring  a  light  and  easily 

digested  diet.       The  "London  Medical  Record"  writes  of  it  that— "  No  Better  Food  Exists." 

PAMPHLET  ON    INFANT  FEEDING  Free  on  application  to  the  Wholesale  Depot,  484   COLLINS    ST.,   MELBOURNE. 

ALLEN    &    HANBURYS    Ltd.,    LONDON,    ENGLAND. 


Cbe  *    *    * 

Australian 
merino.  * 

* 

A    TREATISE    ON 

Mdrowind 
in  Australia. 

An  exact  reprint  of  a 

book  published  in  1349, 

by    the    lato    Thomas 

Shaw. 

* 

Price  «  «  * 
One  Shilling. 

If  not  obtainable  at 
your  bookseller's,  send 
postal  note  or  stamps 
for  1/3  to  "  Review  of 
Reviews  "  Office,  167-9 
Queen-st.,  Melbourne. 

For  mutual  advar>t=-<?e  when  you  wit"  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
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1Dg' SOCIAL  DIFFERENCES. 

"  Met  'Liza  Smith   just   now." 

"Did  yer?      What  did  she  say  to  yer?" 

"  Say?    Nuffin.    I  putrified  her  with  a  glance. 


THE  WORLD'S  EMBROCATION. 

THE    FARMER'S    TRUE    FRIEND. 


A  Household  Necessity.     Should  be  in  Every  Home* 

INVALUABLE   FOR 

Healing  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises,  Aches,  Pains,  etc. 

A    MARVELLOUS    CURE. 

289  Swanston-St.,  Melbourne,  May  21, 1900. 
Messrs.  S.  Cox  &  Co.  Dear  Sirs,— I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
not  writing  you  before.  I  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter  of  ingratitude, 
but  I  have  waited  until  I  had  thoroughly  tested  the  efficiency  of  your 
Solution.  As  you  are  aware,  I  have  suffered  for  years  with  ABSCESS, 
and  though  I  have  used  scores  of  remedies  it  was  not  until  I  applied 
your  Solution  that  I  obtained  anything  like  relief.  I  can  never  be  too 
thankful  that  Providence  brought  in  my  way  the  gentleman  who  re- 
commended your  invaluable  Solution.  I  am  never  tired  of  introducing 
it  to  my  friends.  Not  only  have  I  used  it  for  abscess,  but  in  cases 
of  cuts  with  brass  rule,  neuralgia,  burns,  rheumatism,  etc.  ;  in  fact  I 
am  never  without  a  jar  both  at  home  and  at  the  office.  Should  anyone 
doubt  my  word  send  them  to  me,  I  will  convince  them.  Yours  grate- 
fully,   


JOHN   8.  POWELL. 


Price:    2  6  and  5-, per  Jar.     (Postage  8d.) 
Obtainable  everywhere,  or  from  the  Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 

SOLOMON  COX  &  CO.,  422  BOURKE  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  testimonials  ;  free  by  return  mail. 


fl  Writable  triumph  of  Science! 
The  "ANGELUS." 

It  is  the  ORIGINAL  and   BEST  P.ANO  PLAYER  ;  it  is  an  instru- 
ment by    means  of  which    anyone   can    play  any  Piano,  and 
should  be  in  every  Refined  Home. 

Wherever  there  is  a  Piano  an  "Angelus"'  is  needed.  It  is  the 
master  key  which  unlocks  the  gates  of  melody  to  all.  Every  shade 
of  tone  and  expression  that  is  possible  to  draw  from  a  Piano  with  the 
human  fingers  is  possible  to  the  fingers  of  the  "  Angelus." 

A  child  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  music  can,  with  the 
aid  of  the  "Angelus"  Piano  Player,  render  the  most  difficult  com- 
position perfectly,  and  with  the  expression  of  a  finished  musician. 

SEE    IT.      HEAR   IT.      NO    OTHER    LIKE    IT. 
If  unable  to  call,  write  for  Catalogues. 


A.   BECKETT, 

Sole  Agent  for  Victoria, 
240  and  242  COLLINS  STREET, 

MELBCJRNE. 
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NATURE'S    PLEASANT    LAXATIVE. 


California 


yrup  of  Figs 


brings  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to  all 
who  have  experienced  its  beneficent  laxative  and 
purifying  properties.  It  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  millions,  and  has  met  with  the  general 
approval  of  the  medical  profession,  because  it  acts 
simply  and  naturally  upon  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
bowels,  without  weakening  them,  and  is  absolutely 
free  from  every  objectionable;  quality  and  sub- 
stance. Too  mild  and  gentle  in  its  action  to  be 
classed  as  an  ordinary  purgative,  it  is  nevertheless 
prompt  and  unfailing  in  the  permanent  cure  of 
Habitual  Constipation,  Torpid  Liver,  Biliousness, 
Indigestion,  Dyspepsia,  Nausea,  Depression,  Sick 
Headache,  Stomachic  Pains,  and  all  disorders 
arising  from  a  debilitated  or  irregular  condition  of 
the  liver  and  stomach.  This  painless  remedy  is 
specially  prepared  by  a  process  known  only  to  the 
California  Fig  Syrup  Company,  and  its  palatability 
and  other  exceptional  qualities  have  made  it  the 
most  popular  remedy  known.  It  acts  in  harmony 
with  nature  ;  it  is  alike  beneficial  to  the  babe  and 
the  mother,  to  the  invalid  and  to  the  strong  robust 
man,  when  bilious  or  constipated,  and  is  therefore 
the  best  of  family  remedies. 

THE  GOOD  IT  DOES  IS  PERMANENT. 

Ask  for 

California 
Syrup  of  Figs 

and  look  for  the  name  and  trade  mark  of  the 

CALIFORNIA   FG  SYRUP  CO. 

Of  all  Chemists,  i\i\  and  1/9 

Depot  : 
22  SNOW  HILL.  LONDON,  ENS. 
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LAGEE  AND  LARGO. 

Niece:  "Do  you  like  Handel's  Largo,  Uncle?" 
Unc!e    (in    the    brewery    business):    "No,    my 
dear;    never    could    drink    the    beastly    stuff." 


4* 


ALCOHOLIC  m 

EXCESS^^"00 

Completely  conquered,  controlled  and  eradic  ted,  without 
restraint,  at  patient's  own  home  by  "  TACyUARU  "  Specific 
treatment  (Turvey's  method).  Approved  by  "  Truth  "  Tes- 
timonials received  from  officials  of  London  Diocesan  Branch 
of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. ,  4  ,  .^ 
Write  in  confidence,'  ~"-^SjP 

The   Medical  Superintendent   "TACQUARU-5"' 
Co.,  73  Amberley  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
Strand,  London,  England. 
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CATARRH  Destroys  the  Senses  of  Sight,  Smell, 
Hearing,  Taste,  and  Touch. 

HAFFAN'S   CATARRH   REMEDY 

Restores  the  Blighted  Senses,  Animates  the  Nerve  Centres. 
Cures  the  Disease.       Is.,   2s.   6d.,   5s.,       All  Chemists. 


W 


R 


AFFAN'S 


CATABKH   REMEDY,   Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s. 

for  all  Diseases  of  the  Air  Tracts. 


T)AFFAN'S 
TJAFFAJTS 
T>AFFAN'S 
TJAFFAN8 

CHEMISTS 


CATARRH  REMEDY, 

Being  Genuine,  no  one  is  Duped. 
CATARRH   REMEDY 
Exhibits  no  Purchased  "Sensational"  Testimonials. 

CATARRH   REMEDY 

Is  Daily  8avini*  Sufferers  from  Operations. 

CATARRH   REMEDY, 

Rapid  and  Permanent,  for  the  Ears,  Throat,  Nose 

BAIN  &  CO.,  23  SWANSTON  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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Complete  in 

Four 

Volumes. 

Crown  8vo. 

1 

.  .    lhe  otory  ot  the  Crreat   War, 

1793-1815. 

By    W.    H.    FITCHETT.    B.A..    U-.D.. 

Author  of  "Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire,"  "  Fights  for  the  Flag,"  &c 

How  England  Saved  Europe 

With  Portraits, 
|          Facsimiles 
|         and  Plans. 

16- 

Post  Free, 
any  Address. 

* 

CONTENTS : 

VOL.   I.— FROM   THE   LOW    COUNTRIES    TO   EGYPT. 

With   J  6  Portraits  and  8  Plans. 
VOL.  II.-THE   STRUGGLE    FOR    THE    SEA. 

With  J  6  Portraits  and  6  Plans. 
VOL.   Ill— THE   WAR   IN    THE    PENINSULA. 

With  J  6  Portraits  and  J  5  Plans. 

VOL.  IV. -WATERLOO   AND   ST.   HELENA. 

With  \  6  Portraits  and   J  0  Plans. 
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For  mutual  advantage  when  you  wr!t9  *o  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  or  Reviews 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


April  20,  1902. 
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Sick  Headache,  Constipation,  Wind,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Disordered  Liver,  Female  Ailments, 

And  all  BILIOUS  AND  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 


Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  England. 
Sold  everywhere  in  Boxes,  13W.  (56  Pills)  and  2s.  qd.  each. 
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HE  DID  HIS  BEST. 


Win 


iv,  how  is  it  you  are  so  early 
Hooker?       Your    time    is    six    o'clocl 


:  )  work, 
,mI    you 

must  have  stopped  work  at  half-pasi  five  to  bave 
come  as  far  as  this." 

"Well,    Zur,    Oi    walked    as    slow    as    ever    Oi 
could." 


itpREClOSA" 
KNITTING 
MACHINES. 

MANGLES 
Wit*  Wfmgers. 


Wonderful 
Sewing  Machines 


ERTHEI 


mpsBURG  Pianos 
1  Plectra  Cycles. 
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CATALOGUES 

ON    APPLICATION- 


INSPECTION  £ 
INVITED. 
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A  WONDERFUL 
RECOVERY 
FROM  HYDATIDS. 


VITADATIO 


SCORES 
.  .    AGAIN. 
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READ  WHAT  MR.   H.   MARSHAL  HAS  TO  SAY. 


Hawthornvill,  South  Grafton,  January  6,  1902. 
TO  MR.  PALMER. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take  the 
pen  to  write  you  to  let  you  Know  how  I  am  at  the 
present  time.  I  must  say  that  I  never  felt  better  than 
I  do  now,  thanks  to  VITADATIO,  your  most  valuable 
medicine,  and  my  most  earnest  desire  is  that  anyone 
suffering  with  the  same,  disease  as  I  was,  will  do  the 
same  as  I  did— drink  VITADATIO  and  live. 

Now  for  my  case  as  it  was  and  is  now.  In  the 
beginning  of  1901  I  was  taken  very  bad,  and  what  was 
the  matter  I  could  not  make  out.  I  swelled  to  a  ter- 
rible size  in  the  stomach,  and  as  hard  as  a  board.  You 
could  make  no  impression  on  my  stomach,  as  it  was  so 
hard.  I  have  good  medical  works,  by  the  best  doctors; 
I  consulted  them,  and  put  myself  under  treatment 
for  the  liver,  but  got  no  benefit.  In  fact  I  got  worse. 
Things  were  beginning  to  look  serious,  so  I  thought 
I  would  try  VITADATIO.  I  got  some  and  started 
to  take  it,  and  I  believe  it  did  me  good,  but  I  only  took 
it  in  small  doses,  the  doses  not  being  big  enough  to 
meet  my  case.  Well.  I  went  on  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  I  found  I  was  getting  no  better.  Not 
being  able  to  work,  and  having  a  fair-sized  family  de- 
pending on  me,  I  thought  I  must  do  something  to  find 
out  what  was  the  matter,  so  I  consulted  a  medical  man, 
and  I  was  just  as  wise  when  I  left  him  as  before  I  went 
to  him.  Well,  he  advised  me  to  go  into  the  local 
hospital,  saying  it  was  a  very  interesting  case,  and  he 
would  like  the  other  doctors  to  share  m  it.  and  that 
they  Avould  examine  me.  They  did  so,  three  of  them, 
and  came  to  no  definite  conclusion  as  to  what  I 
was  suffering  from;  then  they  held  a  consultation,  and 
the  only  conclusion  they  could  come  to  was  that  I  was 
not  suffering  from  cancer  or  tumour,  but  I  might  have 
hydatids,  and  the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  go 
under  an  operation,  and  if  it  was  they  would  make  a 
small  incision  in  me,  and  take  them  out,  and  I  would 
soon  be  all  right.  Well,  not  being  inclined  to  be 
carved  upon,  when  they  did  not  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  me,  I  strongly  objected,  and  I  thought  it 
about  time  to  leave  that  part  of  the  world,  and  try 
some  other,  which  I  did.  Well,  I  went  home  from  the 
hospital  the  same  as  I  went  to  it,  not  knowing  for  cer- 
tain what  was  the  matter  with  me,  so  I  kept  taking 
the  VITADATIO  in  the  small  doses  the  same  as  before, 
for  aBout  six  or  eight  weeks.  During  this  time  I 
found  1  was  getting  no  better  nor  any  worse,  but  I 
could  not  do  any  work.  My  wife,  seeing  how  things 
were,,  advised  me  to  go  and  see  another  doctor,  saying, 
that  you  have  been  to  them  all,  and  perhaps  he  might 
be  able  to  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  I 
went.  He  put  me  under  a  thorough  examination, 
could  tell  me  every  pain  I  had,  where  it  was,  and  how 
I  suffered,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  had  no 
time  to  lose,  and  I  was  to  make  my  wav  to  Sydney  as 
quickly  as  I  possibly  could,  as  it  was  the  only  chance 
I  had.  This  was  on  Monday,  but  having  business  to 
do  I  could  not  go  until  the  following  Saturday.  That 
morning  I  finished  the  VITADATIO  I  had  'at  home. 
We  did  not  get  into  Sydney  until  Tuesday  night,  and 
not  having  any  with  me  I  got  very  bad  before  I  got 


to  Sydnev.  It  was  then,  and  only  then,  that  I  found 
out  the  good  VITADATIO  had  done  me.  I  was  to 
go  into  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  but  hearing  from 
persons  I  conversed  with  personally,  and  cases  I  heard 
of  besides,  of  the  operations  being  unsuccessful,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  come  and  see  you 
personally,  which  I  did.  I  told  ■"•ouy  that  I  was  sent 
to  go  under  a  great  doctor  whom  I  named,  but  you 
showed  me  where  you  were  opened  yourself  for  hy- 
datids, and  they  could  do  nothing  for  you.  I  showed 
you  the  state  I  was  in,  and  you  advised  me  to  go  under 
no  operation,  as  you  were  sure  that  VITADATIO  would 
cure  me,  as  it  had  cured  you  after  having  hydatids 
fourteen  years,  and  it  had  cured  many  others,  and 
you  were  quite  positive  that  VITADATIO  would  cure 
me.  Weil,  I  told  you  that  I  had  been  taking  VITA- 
DATIO, but  only  in  small  doses,  two  tablespoonfuls  at 
a  time,  three  times  a  day.  Vou  said  it  was  not  enough 
to  meet  my  case,  but  I  was  to  take  it  in  larger  doses. 
You  gave  me  a  large  dose  to  take,  which  I  did,  and 
I  kept  on  taking  larger  doses;  in  fact,  I  drank  it  the 
same  as  I  would  drink  water.  ±<  or  the  first  three  or 
four  days  it  made  me  feel  very  bad,  but  I  knew  the 
medicine  was  doing  its  work,  as  hydatids  came  from  me 
all  roads;  in  fact,  I  must  have  been  literally  full  of 
them.  I  stopped  in  Sydney  until  i  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  the  medicine  was  going  to  cure  me,  and  then 
I  came  home  to  S.  Grafton.  People  who  knew  me 
and  saw  me  before  I  went  to  Sydney  thought  I  would 
never  come  back,  but  judge  tneir  surprise  when  they 
saw  me,  and  the  difference  there  was  in  my  appearance, 
on  the  road  to  health  once  more.  I  took  the  medicine 
some  time  after  I  came  home.  I  believe  I  took 
about  sixteen  large  bottles  altogether.  I  left  off  tak- 
ing it  about  the  end  of  August  or  September,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  have  been  improving  ever 
since;  in  fact,  I  feel  nothing  of  the  hydatids  whatever. 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  am  perfectly  cured,  and 
that  by  the  most  wonderful  medicine,  VITADATIO, 
so  I  can  thank  God,  and  you,  Mr.  Palmer,  for  advis- 
ing me  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do  to  meet 
my  case,  for  I  say  without  hesitation  that  VITADATIO 
saved  my  life,  and  without  any  operation.  My  advice 
to  all  sufferers,  not  only  from  hydatids,  but  from  other 
complaints,  is  to  drink  VITADATIO  and  live.  Please 
publish  this  in  local  papers,  C.  R.  "  Examiner."  I 
will  answer  any  enquiries  by  letter  or  personally  as 
to  my  case.  Self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  will 
receive  prompt  reply.  Correspondence  invited.  I  re- 
main,— Yours  truly,  friend  and  well-wisher, 

H.  MARSHAL. 

Hawthornvill,  South  Grafton,  Clarence  River,  N.S.W. 

P.S. — The  first  three  doctors  did  not  know  what  I 
was  suffering  from,  but  the  fourth  I  went  to  pro- 
nounced it  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver.  They  told 
me  the  same  in  Sydney. 

Henry  Marshal,  who  is  personally  known  to  me  for 
twenty  years,  has  appeared  before  me,  and  made  affi- 
davit that  the  statements  contained  in  the  above  are 
perfectly   true. 

South"  Grafton,  Jan.  8,  1902.  F.  LOWE,  J.P. 


For  further  particulars,  S.  A.  PALMER,  45  and  47  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 

Correspondence  Invited.      Write  for  Testimonials. 
THE  PRICE  OF  THE  MEDICINE  IS  5s.  6d.  AND  3s.  6d.  PER  BOTTLE. 


For  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  the  Review  of  .  evlews 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


REMOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEOMANRY. 

Horse-buying   "Expert":     '"Yes,   it   certainly 
does  look  more  like  a  '  towel-horse  '   than  any- 
thing else;  still,  it'll  have  to  do. — Passed." 
(Reproduced     from     "  Punch  "      (February     12, 
1902)   by  permission  of  the  proprietors.) 


Our  "Extra  Special"  Gun 

The  Cheapest  and  Beat  Double-barrelled  12  gauge 
Central  Fire  Breech-loading  Gun  in  the  World. 
^     AN     UNPARALLELED      BARGAIN 

Double  liolt,  Extended  Kiband  (ir.i  m-r  Cio^  Bolt  Keniforecd 

Side-gripping  Sreech,  Genuine  Twist  Barrels,  Full  Clruke 

Left,  Modified  Right. 

ONLY  £4  7s    6d.  CARRIAGE    PAID 


IN  presenting  a  full  description  of  the  "  Extra  Special'  dun, 
■*■  we  earnestly  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
greatest  bargain  in  double-barn  lied  hreeeli-lnading  guns  ever 
offered.  Every  one  of  these  magnificent  weapons  is  guaran- 
teed to  be  absolutely  as  disci  -ibed-  or  money  refunded.  Never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  gun  trade  has  such  a  perfect 
weapon  beeu  sold  at  such  a  marvellously  low  price.  Many 
inferior  guns  have  found  ready  purchasers  at  £10  etu-h.  In 
order  tu  show  our  confidence  in  our  "  Extra  Special  "  Gnu,  we 
will  allow  a  80  days'  trial  with  eacli  one,  after  which  any 
purchaser  who  may  be  in  the  slightest  degree  dissatisfied  may 
return  it  to  us  and  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  purchase- 
money  Our  "Extra  Special"  12-gange  double-barrelled 
breechloader  ha>  best  twist  barrels,  solid  heart  walnut  stock 
[highly  polished]  with  pistol  grip  and  vulcanite  heel  plate, 
patent  fore-end.  low  circular  hammers  out  of  line  of  sight,  best 
front  action,  rebounding  locks  solid  strikers,  double  bolt,  engine 
turned  extended  rib  and  Greener  cross-bolt,  concaved  side- 
gripping  breech,  left  barrel  full  choke,  right  barrel  modified 
choke.  The  strength  and  high  finish  of  the  '•  Extra  Special" 
Gun  permits  of  the  use  of  the  most  powerful  smokeless  or 
black  gunpowders  and  full  charge  of  shot,  making  it  a  most 
serviceable  gun  for  trap  or  field  shooting.  We  have  au 
enormous  sale  of  the  "Extra  Special"  Gun,  and  we  challenge 
the  world  at  the  price.  The  Greenei  Cross-bolt  through  the 
extended  rib  largely  enhances  the  value  and  strength  of  the 
weapon,  and  the  splendid  finish  and  modern  improvements 
make  it  a  marvel  of  cheapness.  No  shooting  man  should  be 
without  an  "  Extra  Special."  In  appearance  and  finish  it  will 
compare  favorably  with  guns  costing  £15.  Each  gun  is 
securely  packed  and  6ent  carriage  paid  to  any  address  in 
Australia  or  New  Zealand  on  receipt  of  £t  7s.  6d.  The  cart- 
ridges used  are  12-gange  central  fire  of  any  make,  and  can  be  pnr- 
-     When  ordering  send  re- 


THE  VICTORIA  MANUFACTURING  &  IMPORTINC  CO 

[Estab.  in  Melbourne,  1889].  237  Collins  St.,  Melbourne 


A    BOX    OF    BOOKS 
FOR    THE    BAIRNS. 

A  complete  library  for  the  children  of  the  best 
nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories  of  tra- 
vel, etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for  the 
little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings.  Each 
set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books,  bound 
in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper,  with  stiff 
cloth  covers,  and  enclosed  in  a  strong,  handsome, 
cloth-covered  cabinet.  The  volumes  and  cabinets 
are  bound  in  tinted  cloth,  and  may  be  had  in 
brown   (dark  or  light),  maroon,  grey,  or  blue. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to  your 
little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these  char- 
acters, and  the  host  of  queer  animals— to  say  no- 
thing of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint  folk— 
that  people  this  child's  fairy-land. 

And  no  other  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is  il- 
lustrated, and  the  drawings  throughout,  number- 
ing ovei'  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed  solely 
for  this  series  by  the  well-known  children's  ar- 
tists, Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr.  Brinsley 
Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  a  set  for  the  little  Grand  Duchess,  writes: 
"  I  am  enchanted  Avith  the  admirable  pictures." 


Sent  Post  Free  to  any  address  in  Australasia  on  receipt  of  10/- 

"  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  FOR  AUSTRALASIA," 

167-169    Queen    Street,    Melbourne. 


PEERLESS  GRINDER 


Attaches  to  any  treadle  machine,  and  is  driven  in  the 
same  way  as  the  bobbin:  great  speed  being  thus  ob- 
tained. The  Peerless  Grinder  is  a  simple,  practical 
appliance  for  sharpening  Scissors,  Shears,  Knives, 
Needles,  etc.  The  grinding  Avheel  is  made  of  solid 
Carborundum,  the  only  cool  cutting,  and,  in  fact,  the 
most  expensive  and  desirable  stone  to  be  found.  The 
finger  guides  are  so  arranged  that  the  blades  of  scissors 
are  held  at  the  proper  angle,  both  blades  being  sharp- 
ened at  the  same  time:  a  true  bevel  and  perfect  edge 
being  produced. 

Price,  4/6.     Carriage  Paid  to  any  part  of  Australasia. 


SEND   POSTAL   NOTE  TO 


Star  novelty  Company, 


229-231    COLLINS   ST., 
MELBOURNE. 


ror  mutual  advantage  when  you  write  to  an  advertiser  please  mention  tK~  Review  of  Reviews, 
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2000000  BlRJMMG  POLK. 

READ    REGULARLY 

Che  farm  Journal  of  America. 

So  must  you,  to  be  up  to  date,  and  make  money.  America  leads  the  world  in  agriculture,  and  the  "Farm 
Journal "  is  the  greatest  farming  paper  published  in  America.  Why  have  a  Mortgage  on  the  Farm,  Debt  at  the  Store, 
Leaky  Roofs,  Poor  Crops,  Sick  Cows,  Rheumatism,  Sour  Bread,  Hole  in  the  Pocket,  Dyspeptic  Stomach,  Skeleton  in 
the  Closet,  or  any  other  pain  or  trouble,  when  you  can  get  the  "Farm  Journal"  for  twelve  months  for  5/-,  or  for  five 
years  for  15/-  if  ordered  now?  The  proprietors  are  determined  to  get  100,000  subscribers  in  Australasia  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  and  are  therefore  making  this  special  five-year  offer  (3d.  monthly  only)  to  strongly  introduce  the 
journal.  Fancy  the  greatest,  most  practical,  progressive,  helpful  farming  paper  in  the  world  for  only  3d.  per  month, 
sent,  post  free,  direct  from  head  office  in  America  ! 


Anyone 


WHAT    THE 
"  FARM 
JOURNAL" 
CS: 


ight  know  that  the  man  who  lives  here  doesn't  take  the  "  Farm  Journal,"  and  never  did. 

The  "  Farm  Journal"  is  the  great  American  farm  and  village  paper,  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
farming  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  good  everywhere,  gees  everywhere  ;  twenty-five  years  old,  yet  young  in  spirit ; 
likes  fun  ;  full  of  go  and  gumption  ;  hits  the  nail  square  on  the  head  and  not  the  thumb ;  stops  when  it  has  said 
it ;  knows  what  to  leave  out ;  no  long  tiresome  essays  to  put  you  to  sleep  ;  clean,  no  quack  medical  advertise- 
ments, so  does  not'have  to  be  hid  from  the  children  ;  delights  the  women-folk  ;  shows  the  bright  side  of  things  ; 
the  boys  and  girls  look  eagerly  for  it ;  tells  ail  about  plain  fanning,  fruit-growing,  trucking,  dairying,  the  care 
of  stock,  gardening,  poultry,  bees  ;  in  fact  it  is  cut  to  fit  you  and  will  fit  every  person  of  the  right  shape.  Read 
list  of  articles  on  next  page  for  proof. 


does  take  it— he  is  one  of  our  folks. 


Send  Money  Order,  Postal  Notes  or  Stamps,  5/-  One  Year,  Post  Free;  15/-  Five  Years,  Post  Free,  to 

THE  "FARM  JOURNAL,"  AUSTRALASIAN  OFFICE,  167a  QUiEN  ST., 


MELBOURNE. 


April  20,  IQ02. 


THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 


Che  farm  Journal  of  America 

FOR    JANUARY. 

In  addition  to  a  great  wealth  of  short,  pithy  pars,  on  almost  every  subject 
of  interest  to  farmers,  the  "Farm  Journal"  for  January  contains  the  following: 


CALENDAR     FOR     THE     MONTH. 

Showing  different  phases  of  the  moon. 

POEM-THE    LIGHT    IN    THE    FARMHOUSE    WINDOW, 
by  F.  W.  Hutt. 

HIGH    FARMING    AT    ELMWOOD,    by    Jacob    Biggie. 

The  continuation  of  a  series  of  plain,  practical  ar- 
ticles on  scientific  farming,  by  one  of  the  great- 
est authorities  in  America. 

POEM -PLENTY     O'     WORK. 
DAIRY     AND    STOCK. 


A  cluster  of  short  paragraphs,  full  of 
information. 


snap 


and 


HORSE     TALK,    by    "Tim.- 
BRISTLES,    by    "George." 

Pointed   paragraphs  on   Pigs. 
FEMININE     DAIRY     WISDOM,     by    Dorothy    Tucker. 
MUTTON     CHOPS. 

Hints  re  Handling  Sheep. 
NOTES    AND     QUERIES. 

Twenty      Paragraphs      from      Everywhere— mostly 
signed  by  practical  farmers. 

A   FEW    DON'TS    FOR  THE    FEED   LOT  AND    THE    FAT- 
TENING   PEN,    by    James    of    Kansas. 
AILMENTS    AND    REMEDIES, 

by  E.  Mayhcw  Michener,  V.M.D. 

Is  the  horse  sound?— Better  know  before  you  buy 
him. — How  to  tell. 

FAMILIAR    TALKS,    by  a    New    England    Farmer. 

Selling    sweet     cream. — Increasing    demand.— Diffi- 
culties and  waste  in  its  production.— Compara- 
tive profits.— Treatment  of  farm  animals.— Rats, 
etc. 
MULES    ARE    BOSS,    by    Elliott. 

ABOUT    BREAKING    THE    MULE,    by    a    Kentuckian. 
WESTERN    ZEPHYRS,    by  James  of  Kansas. 

Racy  notes  of  farming  events  in  the  West. 
THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

A    PIGEON     NEST-CABINET,    by   E.   F.    Barry. 
CHOLERA    AND    ROUP,    by    Dr.    N.    W.   Sanborn. 
POULTRY    PICKINGS,   by   Mrs.    May   Taylor. 
THAT    FAMOUS    POULTRY    FARM. 
FOOT    NOTES. 

Short  signed  pars,  on  all  subjects    from  subscribers. 


THE    BUSY    BEE,    by    F.    G.    Herman. 
VINCENT'S    BUDGET. 

Caring  for  potatoes. — Waggons  and  harness. — 
Wasteful  economy.— Harvesting  the  ice  crop,, 
etc. 

HARVESTING  ICE  ON  THE  HUDSON,  by  F.  H.  Sweet 

LAY    UP    FOR    THE    WINTER. 

LAW    FOR    THE    FARM, 

by   A.   H.  Throckmorton,   Attorney-at-Law. 

POEM      WITH    THE    HOME    FOLKS,    by    F.    W.    Hutt. 

FARMERS'     PROBLEMS. 

Fourteen  short  editorial  articles,  discussing  ques- 
tions of  moment  to  farmers. 

TOPIC8    IN    SEASON. 

POEM-THE    NEW    YEAR,    by    Emma    B.    French. 

TRUCK    AND    SMALL    FRUIT. 

How  to  grow  strawberries,  currants,  berries,  etc., 

with  success. 
8AN    JOSE    SCALE-LOUSE. 

An  exhaustive  discussion  of  fumigation  and  other 

methods  of  dealing  with  die  pest. 
A    LITTLE    FERTILISER    TALK. 

Conditions  of  its  economical  use. — Profitable  with 

good  farming.— How  to  buy  at  right  prices. — A 

hint   on   home   mixing,   etc. 
HEART    PROBLEMS,    by   Aunt    Harriet. 
HOW    TO    DRESS. 
THE    HOUSEHOLD. 

NEW    YEAR    THOUGHTS,    by    Mary   Sydney. 
POEM-THE    VILLAGE    DOCTOR,    by    F.   W.    Hutt. 
AN     UNCLOUDED    HOME. 

CONCERNING    CERTAIN     DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS. 
HOMELY    WRINKLES. 
HOW    TO    DO    THINGS. 
NUTS    AND    RAISINS. 
ABOUT    CURING    BEEF. 

THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR,    by    F.    W.    St.   John,    M.D. 
OUR    YOUNG    FOLKS. 

A  standard  feature  for  our  boys  and  girls,  in  poetry, 

prose,  and  picture. 
POEM-TO    A    FARMER,   by   Laura   M.   Ford. 
A    PROFITABLE    VILLAGE    GARDEN, 

by   A   New   Hampshire  Woman. 

NEARLY    FIFTY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SAYINGS  AND    DOINGS;    ODD   MENTION 

A  five-years'  subscription  to  the  "Farm  Journal"  at  15/-  would  be  a  handsome  present  for  a  farming  friend. 
A  single  year  costs  5/-.     Send  in  name  and  address,  and  we  will  notify  the  gift  by  a  neatly  printed  and  worded  card. 
Sample  Copy  sent  to  any  Address  on  receipt  of  one  Penny  Stamp. 


£be  farm  3ournal  of  Hmerica, 
AUSTRALASIAN  OFFICE,  1S7a  QUEEN  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


ptv&k\\\fronkd 
£2orsefc 


(7  P  CORSETS 


Have  far  and  away  the  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
CORSET,  British  or  Foreign,  in  the  World. 


Compel  the  approval  of  Corset  Wearers  everywhere. 
B  eyond  comparison  the  most  perfect  Corsets  extant. 
^Jombine  unique  principles  of  Corset  manufacture. 
^y  f  their  kind  the  most  popular  competitive  speciality. 
R  epresentative  of  the  highest  standard  of  excellence. 
Stocked  in  good  assortment,  command  an  immediate  sale. 
E  &ch  season  marks  an  enormous  increase  in  their  popularity. 
I  housands  of  Drapers  recognise  their  unrivalled  merit. 
S  old  by  the  retail  Drapery  Trade  to  over  4,000,000  wearers. 


GOLD  MEDAL  AWARDED  -Health  Exhibition,  London.       FIRST-CLASS  AWARD— Adelaide,  1887.  and  Melbourne,  (888. 

Benger's  Food 

For  INFANTS,  INVALIDS,  &  THE  AGED.    Most  Delicious,  Nutritive,  &  Digestible. 


Mr.  Benger's  admirable 


The  Lancet  describes  it  as 
preparation." 


The  London   Medical  Record  says—"  It    is  retained 
when  al!  other  foods  are  rejected.     It  is  invaluable.'' 


The  British  Medical  Journal  says—"  Benger's  Food 
has  by  its  excellence  established  a  reputation  of  its  own." 

The  Illustrated  Medical  News  says—"  Infants  do  re- 
markably well  on  it.  There  is  certainly  a  great  future 
before  it.'" 


BENGER'S  FOOD  is  sold  in  T.ns  by  Chemists,  Ac,  everywhere.     Wholesale  of  all  Wholesale  Houses. 


Granular  Lids. 


CURED   WITHOUT   OPERATION. 


ectropian. 


T.  R.  PROCTER, 


OCULIST 
OPTICIAN 
476  Albert  Street,  Melbourne. 

A     SPECIALIST     IN     ALL     EYE    COMPLAINTS. 


T.  R.  Procter  would  remind  his  Patients 
throughout  Australia  that,  having  once  measured  their 
eyes,  he  can  calculate  with  exactitude  the  alteration 
produced  by  increasing  age,  and  adjust  spectacles 
required  during  life  without  further  measurement. 
Scooter's  Universal  Eye  Ointment  as  a  family  Salve  has  no  equal;  cures  Blight,  sore  and  inflamed  Ejm 

dranular  Eyelids,  Ulceration  of  the  Eyeball,  and  restores  Eyelashes.     2/6,  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies 
gjs  aareful  housewife  should  be  without   Procter's    Eye    Lotion,  more  especially  in  the  country  placeit   1G 
.,  Ikmammation  is  generally  the  forerunner  of  all  diseases  of  the  Eye.     An  early  application  would  cure  and  preve»0 
Wtiy  further  trouble  with  the  Eyes.     Bottles  2/-  and  3/6,  post  tree  to  any  part  of  the  Colonies. 
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PURE,    NON-RO/SONOUS,    BRILLIANT  and  DURABLE. 

DON'T   USE   POISONOUS   LEAD   PAINTS.    OR    COMMON  RESINOUS   SO-CALLED 
ENAMEL.      INSIST    ON    HAVING   THE 

GENUINE    ARTICLE;     IT'S    CHEAPER    IN    THE    END. 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


ASPINALL'S    ENAMEL    LTD.,    New   Cross,   London,  England 


A    NICE    PRESENT. 


1  NO.    2 

l!  BROWNIE  KODAK 


The  New  Combination  Pincushion,  Thimble,  and 
Reel  Holder,  Nickel  plated,  plush  top. 

Clamps  on  to  any  table  by  means  of  spring. 
Price  (post  free)  only  2s. 

STAR    NOVELTY    COMPANY, 

Premier  Buildings,  229-231  Collins  St.,  Melb. 


TO  BE  OBTAINED  OF  ALL  DEALERS 


KODAK  LTD.,  %£SSS£~ 
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MESSAGERIES  MARITIMES. 


The  Service  is  carried  on  by  rapid  Steamers  of  6,600  tons,  leaving  Sydney  every  month. 


SYDNEY 

TO 
LONDON 

IN 
30    DAYS. 


Via  Colombo 
and  Paris. 


Rates  of  Passage  Money  to  London,  £27  to  £77.   (Includi"g Table  wtna,i 

Sherry,  Cognac,  English  Ales  or  Stout,  whioh  are  supplied  free  at  Meals  to  First-Class  Passengers. 
RETURN  TICKETS  AT  REDUCED  RATES.  Liberal  Concessions  to  Families.  English  Spoken  on  Board. 
Passengers  Booked  to  India,  China  and  Japan,  in  connection  with  the  Company's  Regular  Mail  Line* 
under  Postal  Contract  with  French  Government.  ORDINARY  RETURN  TICKETS  FIRST-CLASS  betwws 
Svdney,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide,  issued  by  this  Company,  or  by  the  Railway  Offices,  are  interchangeable  tot 
return  by  Rail  or  by  Sea,  and  the  Company's  Tickets  are  also  available  for  return  by  P.  &  O.  and  Orient  steamen 
having  room. 

TWO     BOAT8     PER     MONTH     LEAVE    8YDNEY     FOR     NOUMEA. 


For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office,  PITT  ST.  (Corner  of  Queen's  Place),  SYDNEt. 

BRASIER   DE  THUY,  General  Manager  In  Australia, 

Agent  in  Melbourne,  Mr.  H.  DE  POSSEL,  the  Oldarfle*t  Qniiima  StNH 
Agents  in  AdelaWi,  Messrs.  DALGETY  s  CO.  Lw. 


ItBVlKW   OK   rvEYiniva, 

April  20,  1902. 

Supplied   by   Special 

Command   to 

H.I.M.  THE  EMPRESS 

OF    RUSSIA. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
and  H.R.H.  Princess  Marie  of 
Greece,  the  Princesses  Beatrice, 
Victoria,  Maud,  and  Hohenlohe 
use  "  Koko  "  for  the  Hair,  and 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  The 
letters  may  be  seen  at  the  offices 
of  the  Koko-Maricopas  Co.,  Ltd., 
16  Bevis  Marks,  London. 

PRINCESS  HOHENLOHE 
writes:  "  Berlin,  Alsenstrasse. — 
'  Koko  '  for  the  Hair  is  the  best 
dressing  I  know.  It  keeps  the 
head  cool,  promotes  growth,  and 
is  in  every  way  excellent. — 
PRINCESS  HOHENLOHE." 

MISS  ELLEN  TERRY  writes: 
I  have  used  "  Koko "  for  the 
Hair  for  years,  and  can  assure 
my  friends  that  it  stops  the  Hair 
from  falling  out,  promotes  its 
growth,  eradicates  Dandriff,  and 
is  the  most  pleasant  dressing 
imaginable. 

The  late  MRS.  E.  LYNN  LIN- 
TON, the  Celebrated  Authoress, 
sent  the  following  remarkable 
Testimonial:  "Brougham  House, 
Malvern. — I  have  used  your  'Ko- 
ko' now  since  June  last,  and  I 
have  not  only  stopped  the  fall- 
ing out  which  had  been  excessive 
after  a  severe  illness,  but  I  have 
an  entirely  new  growth  of  hair, 
while  the  old  hair  is  longer.  As 
I  am  not  a  young  woman,  but  an 
old  one,  I  think  it  is  a  convincing 
test  of  the  value  of  your  pre- 
paration." 

Anv  person  forwarding  this  COUPON  with  postal  note  for  2s.  and  postage  (POSTAGE  for  N.S.W.  is^ 
8d.  and  for  OTHER  STATES,  Is.  2d.)  will  receive  immediately  for  trial,  by  Parcel  Post,  under  cover, 
prepaid,  ONE  REGULAR  12  oz.  BOTTLE  OF  "KOKO"  FOR  THE  HAIR,  the  price  of  which  is  4s.  6d.,  pro- 
vided it  is  ordered  within  FOURTEEN  DAYS  FROM  THE  DATE  OF  THIS  OFFER.  In  no  case  will  more 
than  one  bottle  be  sent  for  the  use  of  the  same  person  on  this  Coupon,  as  we  make  the  offer  solely  for  trial, 
knowing  it  creates  a  demand  when  once  used,  and  this  large  bottle  gives  it  a  fair  trial.  We  find  it  better- 
to  practically  GIVE  AWAY  one  bottle  to  make  a  customer  than  to  spend  large  amounts  in  advertising. 
ANY  PERSON  INTO  WHOSE  HANDS  THIS  OFFER  COMES  MAY  MAKE  USE  OF  IT. 
Address  all  orders,  with  COUPON,  to  the 


A  4/6  Trial  Bottle  for  2/- 


KOKO-MARICOPAS    CO.    LTD., 


AUSTRALASIAN  DEPOT- 

12    DEAN'S    PLACE,    SYDNEY,    N.S.W. 

Orders  may  be  sent  with  this  Coupon  after  the  expiration  of  date,. 
providing  we  are  then  issuing  these  trial  bottle  Coupons,  and  if  not 
the  money  will  be  returned. 

THIS  COUPON  will  be  received  at  12  DEAN'S  PLACE,  SYDNEY, 
and  2s.  only  will  be  required  when  postage  is  not  necessary. 

The  eminent  Hygienic  Scientist,  DR.  GOODFELLOW,  Ph.D.,  F.R.M.S.,  in  a  recent  lecture  to  Hygiene 
students,  said:  '"  We  have  seen  from  pluvious  work  that  many  hair  lotions  contain  lead  and  other  injurious 
constituents,  but  that  '  Koko,'  the  type  we  have  taken  as  the  subject  of  our  examination  to-night,  is  not  only 
a  valuable  tonic  dressing  for  the  Hair,  but  is  perfectly  free  from  all  deleterious  constituents. 

"  A  perfect  hair-dressing  should  fulfil,  among  others,  the  following  essential  conditions: — (1)  It  should  be 
free  from  all  poisonous  and  deleterious  substances.  (2)  Pleasant  in  odour  or  odourless.  (.3)  It  should  not 
affect  the  natural  colour  of  the  hair.  (4)  It  should  give  tone  to  the  scalp  and  hair,  assisting  to  restore  the 
hair  follicles  to  their  normal  conditions,  and  promoting  the  natural  nourishment  of  the  hair  roots.  I  CAN 
GIVE  NO  BETTER  EXAMPLE  THAN  '  KOKO,'  W  HICH  WE  HAVE  PROVED  TO  FULFIL  THESE 
ESSENTIAL  CONDITIONS." 

KOKO  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STORES  AT  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  4s.  6d.  PER  BOTTLE. 
ftif-v-T'F        ^  e  make  no  extravagant  and  foolish   assertions  respecting  "  KOKO,"  as  to  its  being  "  the 
tH%J  '  c"      best  in  the  world,"  and  that  kind  of  nonsense.       We    point    to    our    testimonials    in   proof 
of  the  value  of  "KOKO"   for  the  Hair.       The  high  social    standing   of   the   writers   is   a   guarantee   of   the 
\ genuineness   and   undoubted   excellencs   of  our   preparation. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes 
:  Cecil  sent  a  wave  of  keen  regret 
Rhodes     throughout     Australia    and     New 

Zealand.  Mr.  Rhodes  had  the 
defects  of  his  qualities,  and  he  blundered  some- 
times ;  but  he  was  a  man  whose  death  leaves 
the  Empire  poorer.  And  it  may  be  added  he 
was  a  man  whose  character  and  career  ap- 
pealed vividly  to  the  Australian  imagination. 
He  thought  nobly  and  planned  daringly  for 
the  Empire.  He  had  a  constant  vision  of  that 
Greater  Britain  which  lies  outside  the  narrow 
seas,  and  to  which  so  much  of  the  future  of 
the  world  belongs.  The  cool,  audacious 
courage  he  showed  when,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  and  by  mere  force  of  personal  ascend- 
ency, he  compelled  the  fierce  Matebele  chiefs 
to  accept  peace,  delights  the  Australian  tem- 
per, to  which  the  man  of  action  is  much  more 
attractive  than  the  mere  talker  and  adminis- 
trator. Mr.  Rhodes  has  added  new  provinces 
to  the  Empire.  He  wrote  his  name  on  one 
vast  and  rich  province  in  Africa.  But  the 
story  of  how,  to  the  mourning  of  white 
men  and  black  men  alike,  his  dead  body  was 
carried  through  great  towns  and  native  kraals 
to  its  resting  place  in  the  wild  Matoppo  hills, 
shows  how  deeply  Mr.  Rhodes  had  stamped 
himself  upon  the  imagination  of  both  races 
in  South  Africa.  And  what  fitter  resting  place 
for  his  body  could  there  be  than  that  lonelv 
high-lifted  crest  of  rock,  with  the  African  skv 


above  and  the  far-stretching  African  veldt  be- 
neath, which  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  called  "  the 
View  of  the  World  "  ! 

Mr.  Rhodes  made  a  vast  fortune,  a 
a  Noble  circumstance,  again,  which  moves 
purpose     Australian  admiration ;  but  having 

made  it,  he  used  it  for  great  ends. 
And  his  will,  in  which  Australia  is  directly 
interested,  is  the  most  remarkable  bit  of  what 
may  be  called  post-mortem  literature  extant. 
The  English  press  compares  it  to  the  will  of 
Julius  Caesar  as  recited  by  Mark  Antony ;  but 
the  modern  Englishman  lived  in  a  larger 
world,  and  his  range  of  thought  was  both 
wider  and  loftier,  than  anything  Caesar  knew. 
Mr.  Rhodes  had  two  great  political  beliefs. 
He  believed  in  the  British  Empire  and  its 
future,  and  he  believed  that  England,  America, 
and  Germany,  if  knitted  together  into  a  com- 
mon policy,  could  ensure  the  peace  of  the 
world.  And  he  bequeathed  practically  the 
whole  of  his  great  fortune  of  £6.000,000  to 
serve  these  ends.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  his  will  is  a  great  series  of  scholarships, 
taking  in  Germany  and  America  as  well  as 
Great  Britain,  with  twenty  colonial  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford  of  £300  per  annum,  tenable 
for  three  years,  one  being  assigned  to  each  of 
the  Australasian  States.  We  have  no  space 
here  to  describe  the  unique  conditions  on 
which  these  scholarships  are  to  be  awarded  ; 
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but  the  purpose  of  these  scholarships  is  both 
patriotic  and  beneficent  in  a  very  high  degree. 
It  is  as  though  from  his  very  grave  the  hand 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  stretched  out  to  draw  not 
merely  the  provinces  of  the  British  Empire, 
but  three  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world — 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States — 
closer  together. 

The  first  crude  and  wild  announce- 

AfVi^an        ment  °f  the  daiI-V  preSS  tliat  "  thtee 

scandals  Australian  officers  had  been  shot 
under  sentence  from  a  British 
court-martial,"  and  for  various  military  crimes, 
sent  a  thrill  of  mingled  wrath  and  horror 
throughout  Australasia.  By  slow  degrees  the 
real  facts  have  been  brought  to  light,  and  the 
tale  is  black  enough,  though  it  does  not  touch 
the  honour  of  Australia.  The  officers  impli- 
cated belonged  to  the  Bushveldt  Carbineers, 
a  troop  of  irregulars  raised  in  South  Africa. 
Three  lieutenants  in  that  force — Morant,  Han- 
cock, and  Witton — were  tried  on  many 
charges  of  murder.  In  some  instances  the 
charges  were  not  proved ;  but  in  other  cases 
the  proof  was  clear,  and  the  crime  black.  No 
less  than  twelve  murders  were  proved,  the 
victims   being   Boer  prisoners   who   had   sur- 


rendered. Morant  and  Hancock  were  shot; 
in  Witton's  case,  as  he  was  younger  than  the 
other  prisoners,  and  acted  under  their  influ- 
ence, the  death  sentence  was  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life.  Major  Lenahan  was 
found  guilty  of  failing  to  report  the  misdeeds 
of  his  officers  when  they  came  to  his  know- 
ledge, and  was  reprimanded. 

The  story  shows  how  easily,  when 

stern       war  reaches  the  guerilla  stage,   it 

justice     may  lapse  into  mere  brutality.  The 

Bushveldt  Carbineers  was  a  mere 

troop  of  irregulars,  hastily  raised,  without  ef- 
fective discipline ;  it  was  patrolling  a  wild  and 
lonely  part  of  the  Transvaal,  remote  from  the 
British  headquarters.  Its  foes  were  the  un- 
kempt, unorganised  Boers  of  the  veldt,  them- 
selves often  guilty  of  brutality.  Under  such 
conditions,  strife  is  easily  resolved  into  its 
most  primitive  elements,  and  all  the  wilder 
passions  of  human  nature  are  let  loose.  The 
sternness  with  which  these  crimes,  done  in  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  were  punished  by  a 
British  court-martial  finds  stern  and  universal 
endorsement  in  Australia.  But  the  chief 
wrong-doer  in  this  miserable  story  was  in  no 
sense  an  Australian,  and  none  of  them,  at  the 
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LIEUTENANT  G.  R.  WITTON 

(Longwarry,  Victoria),    sentenced    to    penal    servitude 

for   life   by   Pretoria   Court    Martial. 

time  these  crimes  were  committed,  belonged 
to  an  Australian  contingent. 

A  remarkable  wave  of  public  sen- 
TheCryfor  timent,  in  favour  of  that  missing- 
Economy  virtue  in  Australian  finance,  eco- 
nomy, is  sweeping  over  the  Com- 
monwealth. One  of  the  promised  gains  of 
federation  has  not  arrived,  and  there  are  no 
immediate  signs  of  its  approach.  There  is  no 
\ eduction— there  is  even  a  great  increase — in 
the  general  volume  of  public  expenditure.  The 
State  Parliaments — except  in  the  case  of  South 
Australia — are  not  reduced  either  in  scale  or 
cost ;  and  one  new  Parliament,  which  both  in 
scale  and  expense  exceeds  any  of  the  others. 


has  been  created.  Under  federation,  too,  a 
new  and  costly  civil  service  is  being  called  into 
existence,  while  the  vast  army  of  civil  servants 
in  the  employ  of  the  States  does  not  shrink — it 
even  continues  to  expand.  The  evil  feature  in 
Australian  finance  is  the  swift  following  pro- 
cession of  new  loans  being  floated.  In  a  little 
over  two  years  the  six  Australian  States  have 
borrowed  £27,000,000,  of  which  only 
£4,000,000  represents  converted  loans.  The 
present  public  indebtedness  of  the  States  is 
£218.000.000.  There  is  no  other  popu- 
lation of  5,000,000  in  the  civilised  world 
that  owes  so  much !  During  the  next 
seven  years,  again,  existing  loans  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  £16,000,000  will 
fall   due,   and  must  be  re-borrowed ;  but  the 


VETERINARY-LIEUTENANT  P.  J.  HANCOCK. 

One  of  the  Australian  officers  executed  at  Pretoria. 

(Hills,  photo.,  Sydney.) 
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Commonwealth  Parliament  is  about  to  enter 
the  loan  market  on  its  own  account,  and  will 
be  a  competitor  in  borrowing  with  the  States, 
and  as  it  will  pledge  the  common  assets  of  all 
the  States,  already  burdened  with  existing 
loans,  it  is  plain  that  strange  complications  are 
possible.  Unless  our  general  policy  is  marked 
by  both  prudence  and  self-restraint  in  a  high 
degree,  the  public  credit  of  Australia  will  suffer 
grave  injury.  Happily,  the  general  temper 
is  visibly  hardening  as  to  the  absolute  need  of 
economy  in  public  affairs. 

This  temper  is  perhaps  most  acute 
a  in   State   finances,   and   it  is   most 

Tidal  wave  visiDie  at  the  present  moment  in 
Victoria.  The  taxpayers  there  are 
meditating  ruefully  on  their  position.  Their 
average  earning  power  shrinks ;  their  numbers 
do  not  increase ;  but  the  volume  of  public  in- 
debtedness steadily  expands,  and  the  expendi- 
ture is  £1,331,068  more  in  1900-01  than  it  was 
in  1896-97.  This  enlarged  expenditure,  more- 
over, does  not  represent  any  increase  in  ser- 
vices rendered.  The  State  with  the  smallest 
area — except  that  of  Tasmania — in  the  Com- 
monwealth has  a  bigger  army  of  civil  servants 
than  any  of  its  sister  States.  Every  eighth, 
adult  is,  roughly  speaking,  a  State  servant !  At 
every  point  where  public  expenditure  can  be 
compared  with  similar  expenditure  in  Ame- 
rica or  Europe,  that  of  Victoria  is  in  excess. 
The  total  earnings  of  the  population  amount 
to  £30.000,000  per  annum ;  of  this  one-fourth 
passes  into  the  Treasury  of  the  State. 

The  logic  of  such  arithmetic  as  this 
|The        -g  overwhelming  and  one  of  those 

Ky3.Dra.FTi  1  . 

platform  popular  movements  which  shatter 
Cabinets  and  re-make  Parliaments 
is  in  progress,  at  the  moment  we  write,  in 
favour  of  more  prudent  finance.  It  began  at 
Kyabram,  a  small  country  town.  Its  leaders  are 
a  cluster  of  farmers ;  its  total  expenditure  up  to 
date  has  been  £12.  Yet  it  has  swept  over  the 
country  like  a  tidal  wave,  and  culminated  in  a 
conference  of  some  300  representatives  from 
every  part  of  the  State,  which  has  just  closed 
its  sittings  in  Melbourne  as  we  go  to  press. 
The  central  idea  of  the  Kyabram  movement 
is  that  all  public  economies  must  begin  with 
Parliament  itself.  An  extravagant  Parliament 
can  never  be  an  effective  instrument  of 
public  economy ;  and  the  Victorian  State 
Parliament  is  absurdly  extravagant  both  in 
scale  and  cost.  A  Parliamentary  machine  big 
enough  to  govern  a  nation  of  40,000,000  is  em- 
ployed to  transact  the  public  affairs  of  a  popu- 


lation equal  to  that  of  a  London  suburb.  The 
Kyabram  demand  is  that  the  Assembly  be  re- 
duced from  95  members  to  46 ;  the  Legislative 
Council  from  48  to  23,  and  the  Cabinet  from 
9  to  5. 

The  noteworthy  fact  in  the  present 

Lost        situation  in  Victoria  is  that  Parlia- 

Leaders     nient    has,  for  a  moment,  lost  its 

leadership  of  the  people.  The 
whole  movement,  in  fact,  wears  the  aspect  of  a 
revolt  of  the  electors  against  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. There  is,  of  course,  an  element  of 
injustice  in  this.  The  State  Parliament  intends 
to  reform  itself.  Its  first  effort  to  accomplish 
this  by  means  of  a  Convention  failed  to  win 
support  enough  to  make  it  effective.  There  is 
a  general  and  angry  sense,  however,  that  Par- 
liament has  not  put  sufficient  energy  and  deci- 
sion into  the  business  of  reform ;  and,  unless 
compelled  by  pressure  from  without,  will  never 
adequately  reform  itself.  Behind  the  question 
of  expenditure,  again,  is  a  question  of  policy. 
All  parties  have  combined  to  enlarge  the  area 
of  State  action.  The  ideal  of  the  Labour  party, 
in  particular,  is  to  nationalise  all  forms  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange.  The  State,  in  a  word. 
is  to  be  the  universal  provider.  It  is  to  manage 
everything  and  meddle  with  everybody.  Now. 
the  functions  of  the  State  cannot  be  multiplied 
in  this  fashion  without  its  cost  being  multiplied 
in  a  still  greater  ratio ;  for  whatever  State 
action  is,  it  is  never  cheap. 


Mr,  Seddon 


Mr.  Seddon  has  started  for  London 
via  the  Cape.  He  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  himself  so  vividly 
on  the  imagination  of  the  Empire, 
that  everywhere  he  lands — at  Sydney,  at 
Capetown,  and  at  Pretoria — he  is  sure  of  a 
splendid  welcome.  He  will  be,  if  not  the  most 
picturesque,  yet  certainly  one  of  the  most 
honoured  and  welcome  of  the  Imperial  guests 
in  London,  for  not  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  himself 
has  shown  a  more  resolute  loyalty  to  Imperial 
interests  than  Mr.  Seddon.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  New  Zealand  itself  Mr.  Seddon's 
prompt  and  almost  combative  patriotism  is 
his  strongest  title  to  public  confidence.  At 
Christchurch,  Sir  John  Hall,  formerly  Mr. 
Seddon's  strongest  political  opponent,  pre- 
sented an  address  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens, expressing  their  "  appreciation  and  ap- 
proval of  the  prompt  and  practical  proof  you 
have  given  of  the  sympathy  of  your  fellow- 
colonists  with  their  mother-land  in  her  South 
African  struggle." 

"  Loyalty,"'  the  address  ran,  "  is  but  kinship  written 
large,  and  every  man  and  woman  in  this  colony  is  proud 
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of  the  crimson  thread  which  makes  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. Your  high  office  has  been  to  voice  our  loyalty 
and  give  it  effectual  shape,  and  the  vigour  and  judg- 
ment you  have  displayed  in  this  have  not  only  won  our 
gratitude  and  admiration,  but  have  shown  the  world 
that,  whatever  be  the  sacrifice,  we  cheerfully  take  our 
stand  beside  our  mother  country  for  the  maintenance 
of  her  honour  and  the  integrity  of  her  empire." 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  alike  popular 
sentiment  delights  in  a  Premier  whose  pa- 
triotism is  neither  drowsy  nor  doubtful. 


Mr.  Seddon  is  disgusted  that  the 
„The  Imperial  authorities  would  not  ac- 
as  soldiers  cept  the  services  or  a  Maori  con- 
tingent in  South  Africa,  and  when 
in  London  he  proposes  to  remonstrate  with 
the  War  Office  on  the  subject.  He  told  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  New  Zealand  that  "  if  5,000 
Maoris  under  a  native  leader  were  given  their 
own  way  and  allowed  to  roam  over  the  Trans- 
vaal, untrammelled  by  existing  orders,  they 
would  soon  put  the  Boers  down.  There 
was  too  much  kid  glove  business  going 
on  at  the  front ;  but  the  Maoris  never 
allowed  their  enemies  to  hurt  them  again." 
This  is  a  somewhat  bloodthirsty  utterance, 
which  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  But 
the  Maoris  are  a  splendid  fighting  race,  and 
an  Empire  which  counts  Sikhs  and  Ghoorkas 
amongst  its  best  fighting  material  might  well 
find  some  use  for  Maoris.  Mr.  Seddon  pro- 
poses to  raise  and  equip  5,000  Maori  volun- 
teers under  their  own  chiefs  as  part  of  the  de- 
fence force  of  New  Zealand.  The  British 
flag  has  always  a  strange  magic  even  for  those 
who  have  fought  against  it.  Within  the  me- 
mory of  living  men  the  Maoris  waged  despe- 
rate war  against  the  British  in  New  Zealand ; 
but  no  one  doubts  that  to-day  they  would 
fight  as  gallantly  as — and  even  more  fiercely 
than — New  Zealanders  themselves  for  the 
common  Flag. 

The  Opposition  in  the  New  South 
n.s.w.  Wales  State  Parliament  proposes 
Pontics     to   attack     Ministers    on    financial 

grounds.  The  Ministerial  policy, 
it  is  contended,  "  is  one  of  drift  and  waste, 
which  makes  disaster  inevitable,  and  will  bring 
it  soon."  In  view  of  "  the  critical  financial 
position  of  the  country,"  it  is  demanded  that 
Parliament  shall  be  called  together  at  an  early 
date.  Mr.  See,  however,  declares  "  there  are 
so  many  men  out  of  work,  owing  to  the 
drought  and  other  causes,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  suspend  public  works."  Mr.  Wardell,  the 
Treasurer,  hopes,  after  providing  for  the  debit 
balance  of  £87,000  of  last  year,  still  to  have  a 


modest  surplus.  But  for  the  cost  of  new 
State  legislation — such  as  old  age  pensions, 
etc. — the  surplus,  he  calculates,  might  have 
reached  £500,000.  New  South  Wales  is  so 
rich  in  natural  resources  that  it  can  survive 
much  lavish  expenditure ;  and,  as  it  happens, 
the  Federal  tariff,  which  bears  so  cruelly  on 
some  of  the  other  States,  will  pour  a  stream  of 
gold  into  the  New  South  Wales  Treasury. 
But  even  in  New  South  Wales  the  need  of 
prudence  and  economy  is  urgent. 

The   Immigration  Restriction  Act 

Peari       threatens  to  destroy  a  great  indus- 

Fisheries    try  in  which  both  South  Australia 

and  Queensland  are  interested. 
The  pearl  fishery  at  present  has  its  head- 
quarters in  Thursday  Island.  The  trade  em- 
ploys a  large  fleet  of  boats,  some  thousands 
of  hands  as  divers,  crews,  etc.,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  shell,  pearls,  etc.,  raised  is  nearlv 
£260,000  per  annum.  The  trade  represented 
by  the  supplies  to  the  pearling  fleet,  too,  is  of 
great  value  ;  but  the  new  Commonwealth  legis- 
lation bears  hardly  on  the  industry,  and  its 
headquarters  are  likely  to  be  removed  to 
Dutch  New  Guinea.  Queensland,  whose 
great  sugar  industry  is  badly  hit  by  Common- 
wealth legislation,  is  thus  threatened  by  the 
loss  of  another  industry.  The  pearl  fleet  has 
only  to  emigrate  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles 
when  it  comes  under  the  Dutch  flag,  and  can 
smile  at  Australian  laws.  Mr.  Barton  has 
power  to  avert  this  loss  by  a  generous  use  of 
the  clause  in  the  Act  which  permits  the  use  of 
exemption  certificates,  and  he  proposes  to 
grant  temporary  exemptions  for  three  months, 
and  in  the  meanwhile  to  obtain  a  report  on  the 
whole  situation  from  competent  experts. 

In  his  new  volume,  "  The  Masterv 

StaJeVman- °f      the      Pacific>"      Mr-      Archibald 

ship  Colquhoun  gives  an  odd  illustra- 
tion of  the  failure  of  British  states- 
men, even  within  the  last  few  vears,  to  under- 
stand the  aspirations,  or  to  forecast  the  de- 
velopment, of  Australia.  But  for  the  action  of 
the  Queensland  Government,  Germany  would 
have  seized  the  whole  of  New  Guinea;  and 
when  Mr.  Gladstone  did  at  last  take  action  to 
protect  Australian  interests  in  the  matter,  he 
showed  neither  insight  nor  sympathy.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  savs : 

The  action  of  Germany  in  seizing  part  of  Northern 
New  Guinea  while  negotiations  were  still  pending — a 
piece  of  very  sharp  practice— hastened  matters,  and 
the  Government  of  the  day,  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  at 
last  gave  way  so  far  as  to  consent  to  the  annexation 
of  the  southern  side  of  New  Guinea  nearest  to  Aus- 
tralia. A  line  was  drawn  on  the  map  showing  to  what  de- 
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ree  of  latitude  British  influence  should  extend.  The  dele- 
ates  to  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1887  regarded  this 
,'ith  some  astonishment  when  they  found  that  it  ac- 
ually  cut  off  the  southernmost  portion  of  the  island, 
nd  the  Louisiade  Archipelago  its  continuation.  They 
emonstrated  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  "  It's  no 
ise,"  he  replied,  "the  old  man  won't  budge!"  But 
he  Louisiade  Archipelago  was  even  more  incapable  of 
iudging,  and  the  Australians  got  their  way  in  the  end. 

vlr.  Colquhoun  is  not  quite  correct  in  his 
lates.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
/as  out  of  office  in  1887.  New  Guinea  was 
tnnexed  in  1884,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in 
)ower;  and,  with  that  correction  of  date,  Mr. 
lolquhoun  vouches  for  the  correctness  of  his 
story.  And  that  sentence,  "  the  old  man  won't 
judge,"  represented  with  sufficient  accuracy 
Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude  towards  Australian 
Droblems. 

On   May   3    the   elections   for   the 
IartSren"  State    Parliament    in    South    Aus- 
RefoTm      tralia  are  to  be  held.      South  Aus- 
tralia   in    this     matter    holds     an 
lonourable  record.      Its  State  Parliament  has 
been  heroically  reduced  to  meet  the  new  con- 
ditions of  Federation.       The  Assembly  is  cut 
down  from   54  members   to  42,   the   Council 
"rom  24  to  18.     Two  Ministerial  portfolios  are 
abolished,  reducing  the  Cabinet  to  four  per- 
sons, and  Mr.  Brooker,  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Mr.  O'Loughlin,  the  Minister  of 
Crown  Lands,  have  resigned.      The  Cabinet 
now  consists  of  the  Premier,  Mr.  Jenkins ;  Mr. 
Gordon,  who  is  Attorney-General  and  Minister 
of  Education ;  Mr.  Butler,  Treasurer,  who  also 
takes  the  Departments  of  Lands  and  of  Public 
Works;  and  Mr.   R.  W.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Industry.      This  is,  counting  heads,  the  small- 
est Cabinet  in  the  Empire !     But  it  is  made  up 
of  able  men ;  and  a  Cabinet,  like  a  committee, 
loses  in  efficiency  as  it  increases  in  size.      Mr. 
Jenkins  expounded  the  policy  of  his  Cabinet 
to  an  enthusiastic  audience    at    Unley.      He 
erects   economy  into  a  policy,   yet    finds   in- 
creased taxation  necessary.      He  proposes  a 
number  of  new  taxes — a  stamp  tax,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  income  tax  exemptions  from  £200 
to  £100,  an  increase  in  the  land  tax,  etc. — and 
yet    forecasts    a    deficit    of    about    £120,000. 
Drought,  and  a  serious  reduction  in  the  output 
for  Broken  Hill,  have  badly  hit  the  railway 
revenue  of  the  State.      But  South  Australia  is 
not  only  vast   in   area,   it   is   rich   in   natural 
wealth  of  many  kinds.      Its  public  men  have 
shown  both  energy  and  sense  in  a  high  de- 
gree  in   reducing  the   scale   and   cost   of  the 
State  Parliament ;  and  a  Parliament  which  has 
not  spared  itself  in  its  zeal  for  economy  is  not 
likely  to  spare  anybody  else  in  the  exercise  of 
that  virtue. 


The  new  electoral  rolls  for  South 
The  Drift  Australia  yield  some  curious  re- 
popJlation  suits.     The  number  of  men  on  the 

rolls  has  shrunk,  in  a  little  over 
three  years,  from  83,640  to  7^7^>7-  On  the 
other  hand  women  voters  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  same  period  from  68,375  to  71,682.  In 
the  three  chief  metropolitan  districts  the  men 
voters  have  dwindled  in  number  from  36,587 
to  30,484,  a  reduction  of  nearly  16  per  cent. ; 
women  voters  in  the  same  districts  have  slight- 
ly increased  their  numbers,  and  now  count  no 
less  than  32,801.  The  women  voters  in  the 
chief  city  constituencies  thus  actually  out- 
number the  men;  and  if — under  any  caprice, 
or  wave  of  feeling — they  voted  as  a  sex,  they 
would  beat  their  husbands  completely !  The 
figures  seem  to  show  that  there  has  been  a 
silent  leakage  of  wage-earners  from  the  State, 
and  this  leakage  has  been  most  felt  in  the 
cities.  This  is  not  a  wholesome  state  of 
things  in  a  State  where  a  population  of  less 
than  half  a  million  is  sprinkled  upon  an  area 
four  times  as  great  as  that  of  France. 


There  is  to  be  an   Imperial   Con- 

A  ference  at  London  when  the  colo- 

of°PremreC.i  nial  Premiers  are  there  during  the 

Coronation  festivities.  The  topics 
to  be  considered,  as  suggested  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  are : — 

Political  relations  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  Imperial  defence,  commercial  relations  of 
the  empire,  relations  of  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand  with 
the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  wide  area  of  subjects ;  but 
Mr.  Seddon,  who  is  nothing  if  not  audacious 
and  fertile-minded,  has  suggested  these  further 
topics : — 

Preferential  colonial  tariff  on  British  manufactures 
carried  on  British  ships  to  colonies,  reduction  of  duties 
on  colonial  products  now  taxable.  Imperial  army  reserve 
for  service  out  of  colonies  in  times  of  emergency,  in- 
crease of  Australian  squadron  on  lines  of  existing  ar- 
rangement, Australian-New  Zealand-Canada  mail  ser- 
vice with  the  United  Kingdom,  future  government  of 
South  Africa,  admission  of  professional  colonists  to 
practice  there,   periodical   colonial  conferences. 

This  double  programme  is  of  value,  if  only  as 
suggesting  how  numerous  and  how  weighty 
are  the  interests  common  to  the  motherland 
and  her  colonies.  And  the  conference  in  Lon- 
don betwixt  the  Imperial  authorities  and  the 
colonial  Premiers  is  but  the  prophetic  germ  of 
a  Federal  Parliament  for  the  whole  Empire, 
which,  by  some  process  of  evolution  whose 
term  no  one  can  guess,  will  come  into  exist- 
ence. 
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It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
imperial  lain  and  Mr.  BrodncK — or  the  ex- 
Defence    perts   behind   them — have   framed 

some  large  and  bold  scheme  of  Im- 
perial defence  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Conference  of  Premiers.  A  newspaper  fore- 
cast of  the  scheme  has  been  published.  Its 
main  points  are  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  to  produce  and  equip  6  army  corps  of 
50,000  each,  India  3,  South  Africa  2,  while 
\ustralia  is  expected  to  provide  2,  New 
Zealand  1,  and  Canada  4  militia  army  corps. 
The  correctness  of  this  forecast  is  both 
affirmed  and  denied  energetically,  and  it 
would  seem  to  clash  with  that  freedom  in 
the  development  and  control  of  our  own 
defence  forces  which  is  part  of  our  political 
inheritance.  If     some     war     threatening 

the  Empire  as  a  whole  broke  out,  the  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Empire  would,  of  course, 
be  drawn  upon  for  the  common  defence.  But 
the  measure  and  the  method  of  colonial  contri- 
butions cannot  be  settled  in  cold  blood  before- 
hand. They  must  be  determined  by  events 
as  the  events  themselves  arrive.  And,  cer- 
tainly, neither  Australia  nor  New  Zealand 
needs  any  formal  "  agreement  "  to  secure  its 
loyalty  to  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 

The  question  of  "  an  Australian 
sea  navy  "  is  still  being  energetically 
Defence  debated  in  the  British  service  jour- 
nals. "  An  Australian  navy  "  is  a 
very  big  and  misleading  phrase,  and  obscures 
the  whole  question  in  debate.  At  present  we 
contribute  men — in  the  shape  of  the  fine  con- 
tingents sent  to  South  Africa — for  the  land  de- 
fence of  the  Empire ;  but  to  its  naval  defence 
we  contribute  only  money.  The  question 
really  at  issue  is,  why  should  we  not  have  a 
common  policy  both  for  sea  and  land?  We 
shall  continue,  no  doubt,  our  present  contri- 
butions in  money  to  the  Imperial  Treasurv  in 
support  of  the  Australian  squadron ;  but  why 
should  there  not  be  some  ships  in  that  squad- 
ron manned  and  commanded  by  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders?  Why  should  not  our 
young  men  be  trained  to  serve  the  Empire  on 
the  sea — the  special  field  of  achievement  and 
of  fame  for  our  race — as  well  as  on  land?  It 
is  argued  by  some  British  journals  that  our 
duty  is  exhausted  in  paying  certain  sums  of 
money  to  the  Imperial  Treasury ;  and  that,  as 
for  our  inclination,  "colonials  do  not  take  verv 
kindly  to  the  sea."  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
be  a  very  disquieting  fact ;  it  would  prove  that 
one  great  racial  impulse,  and  the  one    which. 


more  than  any  other,  explains  the  British  Em- 
pire, is  dying  out  amongst  us.  And  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  British  Admiralty  is  mis- 
chievous, because  it  helps  to  chill  what  may  be 
called  the  sea-impulse  in  our  blood. 

Admiral  Penrose  Fitzgerald,  how- 
what  the  fiorhts  gallantly  for  the  policy 

Australian  '  .    ?  °  ,f  j     Vr 

wants      of    giving    Australians    and    New 
Zealanders  some  chance  of  taking 
a  personal  share  in  the  naval  defence  of  the 
Empire.      He  says  : — 

It  is  not  likely  that  native-born  Australian  seamen 
will  join  the  Imperial  Navy  for  general  service  (save 
in  a  few  isolated  cases),  when  by  so  doing  they  would 
completely  cut  themselves  off  from  their  country  and 
their  friends.  The  six  weeks'  leave  which  a  seaman  gets 
on  paying  off  would  notpermitof  an  Australian  spending 
it  at  his  home,  and  then  rejoining  his  depot  or  gunnery 
school  in  time  to  take  his  place  on  the  roster  for  general 
service.  In  short,  it  is  impracticable;  and  it  is  useless 
to  tell  him  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  join- 
ing the  Navy  if  he  likes.  It  would  be  almost  as  rea- 
sonable to  tell  him  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him 
from  walking  across  the  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais. 
.  .  .  The  rulers  of  Australia  may  decide  that  it  is 
wiser,  for  the  present,  to  continue  the  money  pay- 
ment, and  have  their  sea  interest  defended  by  proxy; 
but,  if  so,  it  can  only  be  a  very  temporary  arrangement, 
as  it  is  obviously  at  variance  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
aspirations  of  the  Australian  people;  who  are  not  only 
proud  of  their  Imperial  connection,  but  also  very  proud 
of  their  distinct  individuality  within  the  Empire. 

Australia  suffers  tragically  and  in- 

a  New      cessantly  from  drought ;  and  yet  it 

Riven-poiicy  jias  a  generous  rainfall,  and  a  great 

river  system.  Australian  rivers,  it  is 
true,  have  a  very  bad  reputation.  They  are  the 
most  uncertain  and  elusive  streams  the  world 
knows.  And  yet  we  have  3,000  miles  of  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  the  Murray  alone  pours  into 
the  barren  sea  at  its  mouth  a  flood  of  fertilis- 
ing waters  which  in  some  years  reaches  over 
1,300,000,000,000  cubic  feet.  If  only  that  tragi- 
cal waste  could  be  averted,  and  this  mighty 
and  life-giving  flood  be  turned  on  the  drought- 
parched  lands,  the  valley  of  the  Murray  or  of 
the  Goulburn,  or  of  the  Darling,  might  be 
made  as  fertile  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  A 
great  popular  movement  in  favour  of  a  new 
and  bold  river-policy  has  arisen,  and  crystal- 
lised in  a  conference  held  on  April  2,  3  and  4 
at  Corowa.  It  is  proposed  to  conserve  the 
Murray  waters  by  a  gigantic  weir  below,  and 
a  reservoir  above,  Albury,  and  to  use  the 
waters  thus  intercepted  and  stored  for  irrigat- 
ing purposes  in  Southern  Riverina  and  Nor- 
thern Victoria.  There  is  a  still  further  plan 
for  locking  the  great  river,  and  making  it  per- 
manently navigable. 
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Three  Australian  States  are  inter- 
How  it  is    ested    in  this   scheme ;    and,   both 
to  be  Done.  from       Jts       sca|e       anc|       fae      per_ 

plexity  of  rights  involved,  the 
work  must  be  national  in  character.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, and  from  the  three  States  interested,  were 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Corowa.  Mr. 
See,  who,  whatever  his  gifts,  has  no  touch  of 
imagination,  declined  at  first  to  go.  There 
was  "  no  State  political  significance  in  the 
gathering,"  Mr.  See  declared.  The  New  South 
Wales  Premier,  however,  finally  attended  the 
conference,  and  returned  from  it  a  wiser  man 
than  he  went  to  it.  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Peacock. 
Mr.  See  and  Mr.  Gordon  were  present:  Sir 
William  Lyne  took  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
conference,  and  energetically  supported  the 
Murray  scheme  "even  if  it  cost  £10,000,000 
sterling."  It  was  found  possible  to  settle  hap- 
pily the  question  of  State  rights,  and  the  Pre- 
miers agreed  to  the  appointment  of  an  inter- 
State  commission  of  experts  to  report  promptly 
as  to  the  method  and  cost  of  utilising  the 
waters  of  the  Murray,  both  for  the  purposes 
of  irrigation  and  of  navigation.  The  conference 
promises  to  have  the  happiest  results. 


LOXDOX,  March  1. 

A  rude  shock  to  the  public  corn- 
Remount  placencY  nas  been  administered  by 
Scandal     the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 

purchase  of  horses  in  Hungary. 
Sir  Blundell  Maple  called  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  Committee  was  appointed  in  order 
to  investigate  the  charges  which  he  had  made. 
These  charges  were  shown  to  have  been  well 
founded;  but,  to  judge  from  the  comments 
from  some  official  quarters,  Sir  Blundell 
Maple,  instead  of  having  deserved  well  of  the 
public,  was  the  real  malefactor.  Three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  horses  were  bought  in 
Hungary  at  from  £8  to  £12  per  head,  and  sold 
to  the  Government  for.  £29  per  head.  Of  the 
£111,000  paid  for  these  horses,  £45,000  went 
into  the  pockets  of  four  gentlemen,  whose  re- 
spective shares  of  this  transaction  are  duly  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  Committee.  Not 
only  was  the  profit  excessive,  but  the  horses 
when  purchased  were  not  up  to  the  work  for 
which  they  were  wanted,  although  thev  were 
passed  with  a  celerity  that  almost  justified  the 
cruel  cartoon  which  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
'  Punch."  Similar  stories  as  to  the  refusal  of 
the  War  Office  to  take  any  advice  and  to  con- 
sult any  competent  authorities,  abounds  on  all 
hands. 


While  the  air  was  still  full  of  the 
The  Meat  Remount  Scandal,  the  question  of 
contracts   the  contract  for  the  supply  of  meat 

to  the  army  in  the  field  directed 
public  attention  to  the  extraordinary  profits 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Cold  Storage 
Company,  which  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  con- 
tract. Its  first  contract  was  at  the  rate  of  nd. 
a  pound,  for  frozen  and  fresh  meat  alike.  Later 
on.  a  contract  was  entered  into  for  frozen  meat 
at  7d.,  and  fresh  meat  at  iod.  a  pound.  The 
last  contract  reduced  these  prices  to  5^d.  a 
pound  for  frozen  meat  and  8%d.  for  fresh.  Ac- 
cording to  their  own  balance-sheet,  the  com- 
pany divided  a  profit  of  £1,000,000  last  year 
on  a  capital  of  £500,000 ;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Bergl,  who  holds  the  present  contract,  the 
profits  on  the  previous  contract  must  have 
amounted  to  nearly  £6,000,000.  All  the  time 
the  contract  was  running,  Australian  mutton 
and  beef  were  selling  at  Smithfield  at  3d.  a 
pound.  No  one  for  a  moment  imputes  any 
dishonestv  to  the  Cold  Storage  Company,  or 
to  any  of  the  officials  who  granted  the  con- 
tract, but  the  enormous  admitted  profit,  ex- 
ceeding 200  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the 
company,  has  naturally  created  no  small  sen- 
sation. 

"Loving:  These  statements,  which  were 
ratheMhan set  f°rth  by  Lord  Tweedmouth 
Light,"  be-  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
cause,  etc.  ne  demanded,  and  demanded  in 
vain,  the  appointment  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
enquire  into  the  contracts,  may  be  exagge- 
rated, or  they  may  be  altogether  untrue.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to  controvert 
them.  As  assertions  they  hold  the  field,  and 
even  if  we  admit  the  most  scrupulous  probity 
on  the  part  of  all  the  officials  concerned,  it  is 
only  natural  that  John  Bull  should  have  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  that  his  necessities  have  been 
other  people's  opportunities,  and  that  his  inte- 
rests have  not  been  safeguarded  as  they  ought 
to  have  been  by  those  to  whom  he  gave  un- 
limited credit  to  do  the  best  they  could  for  him 
in  the  arduous  undertaking  upon  which  he 
had  embarked  in  South  Africa. 


Prince  The  world-sensation  of  the  month 
Mission  to  ^as  been  the  mission  of  Prince 
the  united  Henrv    of    Prussia    to    the    United 

states  States  of  America.  When  the 
brother  of  the  German  Emperor  requests  a 
German  American  to  address  him  in  English 
rather  than  in  his  native  tongue,  and  when  he 
pays  obeisance  to  the  dominant  American  even 
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to  the  extent  of  adopting-  American  slang,  it 
is  evident  even  to  slow-moving  people  where 
the  new  World-centre  lies.  The  Kaiser  has 
been  the  first  of  the  Old  World  Powers  to 
pay  conspicuous  homage  to  the  Republic ;  but 
he  will  not  be  the  last.  ,  The  launching  of  the 
yacht  Meteor  passed  off  successfully,  despite 
the  rain,  on  February  25.  Miss  Roosevelt 
emerged  as  the  first  informal  Princess  of  the 
Republic,  and  was  presented  with  a  golden 
bracelet  and  portrait  of  the  Kaiser  as  the  first 
contribution  to  the  insignia  of  her  new  posi- 
tion. 

The  It  is  not  expected  that  the  visit  of 
utilisation  Prince  Henry  will  have  any  direct 
?f  political  effect  on  the  relations  be- 
Princes  tween  tjie  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. It  will,  however,  be  useful  if  it  tends 
in  some  way  to  allay  the  feeling  of  irritation 
which  is  likely  to  be  excited  in  the  United 
States  by  the  determination  of  the  Agrarian 
Party  in  Germany  to  raise  the  duties  upon 
American  goods.  It  was  Queen  Victoria  who 
first  familiarised  the  world  with  the  idea  of 
utilising  the  members  of  the  Royal  house  as 
glorified  bagmen  for  imperial  purposes,  and 
her  grandson.  Prince  Henry,  seems  to  have 
performed  his  functions  with  excellent  spirit. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long  procession  of 
Grand  Dukes,  Archdukes,  and  Princes  of  the 
royal  blood  who  will  follow  him  on  personal 
missions  to  the  American  people  will  be  as 
successful  in  promoting  the  growth  uf  kindly 
feeling  between  the  great  Western  Republic 
and  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  There  is 
no  more  pestilent  heresy  than  to  imagine  that 
it  is  England's  interest  to  promote  bad  feel- 
ing between  our  neighbours. 

The  unfortunate  Opposition,  which 

AprVm?er'?  for  a  moment  indulged  in  a  dream 

ship.        of   reunion    after   the    Chesterfield 

speech  last  month,  has  seen  its 
hopes  dashed  to  the  ground.  Lord  Rosebery 
went  down  to  Liverpool,  where  he  made  eight 
speeches  in  two  days.  They  were  enthusias- 
tically received  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  but  the  effect  upon  the  Party  was 
disastrous,  for  instead  of  emphasising  those 
points  of  agreement  between  himself  and  the 
Liberal  Leader  which  were  to  be  found  in  his 
Chesterfield  address,  he  took  exactly  the  oppo- 
site tack.  He  insisted  more  than  ever  upon 
the  clean  slate,  and  in  one  passage  indicated 
a  hopeless  divergence  of  principle  between 
himself  and  the  Home  Rulers.  His  speech 
was  accepted  as  a  repudiation  of  Home  Rule. 


A  wild  cry  of  delight  arose  from  the  Unionist 
ranks.  They  declared  that  Lord  Rosebery  had 
taken  sixteen  years  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
at  which  they  had  arrived  in  sixteen  days. 

When  the   Liberal   caucus  met  at 
.  ?'B"'S       Leicester  evervthing  was  done  to 

Leicester  -  =>  ^ 

speech  prevent  any  open  breach.  I  he 
assembled  Liberals  emphasised 
the  points  upon  which  they  agreed  with  Lord 
Rosebery,  they  rejected  all  amendments 
which  threatened  to  promote  dissension,  and 
all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  until  the  re- 
port of  Sir  Flenry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
evening  speech  appeared  in  the  morning 
papers.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  surpassing  anything  that  has 
been  witnesed  on  the  Liberal  side  for  years, 
made  a  very  good-humoured  speech,  which, 
however,  when  read  in  cold  print  next  morn- 
ing had  lost  the  advantage  of  the  geniality  and 
good-humour  which  impressed  those  who 
had  heard  it  on  the  previous  evening.  Sir 
Henry,  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day,  said  that  he  thought  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  him  that  Lord  Rosebery  should  not 
have  made  any  response  to  his  enquiry  whether 
he  was  within  the  Liberal  Tabernacle  or  with- 
out, and  then  stated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
"  clean  slate "  or  to  repudiate  Home  Rule, 
which,  indeed,  was  obvious  enough,  seeing 
that  Home  Rule  is  the  one  principle  which  di- 
vides the  Government  and  the  Opposition. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  read  the 
"Definite  speech  next  day,  he  acted,  as  he 
separation" 0ften  does,  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  He  took  his  pen  and  ink 
and  fired  off  a  letter  to  the  "  Times,"  in  which 
he  proclaimed  his  definite  separation  from  S;r 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  basing  this  pro- 
clamation of  secession  on  the  ground  that  Sir 
Henry  had  repudiated  the  "  clean  slate,"  had 
reaffirmed  his  devotion  to-  Home  Rule,  and 
also  added  that  they  were  at  variance  upon  the 
ouestion  of  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the  war. 
Lord  Rosebery's  letter  fell  like  a  bombshell 
in  the  Liberal  camp.  An  exultant  cry  of  de- 
lisfht  rose  in  some  quarters,  where  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  "  he  has  gone  out  from  us  because 
he  is  not  of  us,"  and  a  devout  hope  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  half-dozen  Liberal  Imperial- 
ists who  have  acted  as  a  controlling  influence 
upon  the  councils  of  the  Party  would  follow 
him  into  the  cave  of  Adullam  into  which  he 
had  retired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Unionists 
exulted  jubilantly  over  what  seemed  to  them 
the  final  break-up  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
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great  mass  of  the  Liberal  Party  mourned  sadly 
over  the  faults  of  tact  and  temper  which  had 
brought  about  the  crisis. 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
-what  Might  and  looking  back  over  the  unhappy 
wave  Been  s  controversy,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 

both  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  might  have 
avoided  the  present  split.  If  Lord  Rosebery, 
instead  of  worrying  about  the  "  clean  slate," 
which  was  of  no  practical  importance,  had 
allowed  the  dead  past  to  bury  its  dead,  every- 
thing might  have  gone  well.  The  supreme 
duty  of  the  hour  is  not  to  discuss  either  clean 
slates  or  the  details  of  Home  Rule.  After  Lord 
Rosebery  made  his  declarations  at  Liverpool, 
Sir  Henry  might  still  have  averted  a  split  if, 
Instead  of  emphasising  the  points  of  difference 
between  himself  and  Lord  Rosebery,  he  had 
resolutely  refused  to  follow  Lord  Rosebery 
into  discussions  concerning  questions  either  of 
past  or  future.  The  salient  fact  of  the 
situation  is  that  both  men  took  a  different 
course,  with  the  result  that  Lord  Rose- 
bery, Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 
and     Sir    Edward     Grey,    with    the    aid     (it 


is  supposed)  of  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Perks, 
have  founded  a  Liberal  League — which,  in  al- 
lusion to  Lord  Rosebery 's  family  name,  Mr. 
D.  A.  Thomas  wittily  suggested  should  be 
known  as  the  "  New  Primrose  League  "— 
whose  object  is  officially  declared  to  be  the  co- 
operation with  the  Liberal  Party  upon  ques- 
tions of  social  reform. 

During  the  last  month  mankind 
The  us n ess  awaited  with  sadness  the  daily  bul- 
Tofs^y  letin  from  the  bedside  of  the  great- 
est of  living  men  of  letters.  For- 
tunately, his  illness  took  a  favourable  turn,  and 
Count  Tolstoy  is  still  spared  to  us;  It  is  very 
curious  that  this  excommunicate  idealist,  this 
paradoxical  prophet  of  absolute  non-resist- 
ance, should  be  to  the  whole  of  contemporary 
humanity  far  the  most  interesting  person 
among  the  120  millions  of  Russians.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  day  will  ever  come  when  the 
Parisians  will  change  the  name  of  their  city  to 
that  of  Hugo,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
name  and  fame  of  Count  Tolstoy  will  irradiate 
the  annals  of  Russia  long  after  all  the  Grand 
Dukes  and  Generals  and  high  and  mighty  Ex- 
cellencies are  buried  in  oblivion. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Messrs.  Cassell  and  Co.  (London  and  Melbourne) 
send  us  Dean  Spence's  new  work,  "  Early  Chris- 
tianity and  Paganism."  It  is  a  history  of  the  con- 
flicts betwixt  the  forces  of  Paganism  and  the  new 
religion  for  the  first  three  centuries.  Dean  Spence 
applies  the  methods  of  modern  criticism  to  a  very 
ancient  problem.  He  bases  his  narrative,  that  is, 
upon  contemporary  records  and  remains,  and  so 
gives  a  sense  of  reality  to  his  work.  His  docu- 
ments are  taken  from  all  possible  sources — Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  heathen  writings — and  the  evi- 
dence of  early  Christian  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. After  a  struggle  of  nearly  three  centuries, 
the  Church  triumphed  over  the  Empire.  That 
struggle  had  plainly  been  a  desperate  one;  yet  it  is 
curious  to  note  that  "  if  we  drew  our  knowledge 
solely  from  heathen  sources,  we  should  entirely 
fail  to  realise  how  intense  was  the  fight — a  fight 
more  critical,  more  unceasing,  than  any  upon 
which  Rome  ever  embarked  her  legions."  Thf 
Dean  has  told  the  story  well,  and  brings  out  the 
unwavering  endurance  of  those  whose  blood  and 


sufferings  were  the  seed  of  the  future  Church. 
Whoever  wants  a  scholarly  and  popular  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  during  what, 
may  be  called  its  heroic  age — from  A.D.  64,  when 
the  baleful  fires  of  Nero's  persecution  were  lit, 
down  to  Constantine's  Edict  of  Toleration  in  A.D. 
313 — cannot  do  better  than  purchase  Dean  Spence's 
fine  work. 

Messrs.  Angus  and  Robertson  (Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne) send  us  a  new  edition  of  Brunton  Stephens' 
poetical  works.  Brunton  Stephens  has  not  the  lilt 
and  rhythm  of  some  other  Australian  poets,  and 
the  beat  of  horse-hoofs  is  not  so  audible  in  his 
verse;  but  for  music  of  cadence,  for  verbal  felicity 
as  well  as  for  purity  and  strength  of  thought,  he 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  Australian  poets.  The 
author  of  "  Convict  Once,"  indeed,  holds  a  high 
place  amongst  the  writers  of  this  generation.  The 
book,  it  may  be  added,  for  mechanical  get-up  will 
compare  with  any  similar  work  produced  in 
London. 
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Interventions  that  Didn't  Come  Off* 

London  "Punch"  satirises  very  happily  the  many 
fictions  as  to  interventions  in  South  Africa  by  one 
great  Power  after  another,  which  are  announced 
almost  daily  by  the  Continental  press.  Says 
"  Punch  ":  — 

At  intervals  the  "  Echo  de  Paris  "  has  published  ar- 
ticles signed  "  Niet."  who  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  be  Dr.  Leyds.  The  last  one,  quoted  in  the  "  Times" 
of  the  13th,  stated  that  the  Tsar,  having  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  co-operation  of  the  Emperor  William,  was 
about  to  take  action  alone,  when  '  he  fell  so  seriously 
ill  that  he  was  vaguely  believed  to  be  poisoned." 

The  ever-truthful  Leyds  has  saved  his  sharpest  sting 
for  the  end.  But  his  information  is  curiously  incom- 
plete. A  correspondent,  signing  himself  "  Gnat,"  has 
sent  us  the  following  particulars  of  the  intentions  of 
other  rulers,  alike  prevented  by  chance  from  taking 
any  action:  — 

The  Queen  of  Holland  implored  the  Emperor  William 
to  join  her  in  active  intervention,  but  he  telegraphed 
in  reply,  "  So  sorry,  but  no  time  now.  Much  too 
busy  in  China.  Won't  you  take  a  slice?  Or  could 
send  you  second-hand  astronomical  instrument,  guar- 
anteed genuine."  Her  Majesty's  request  being  thus 
refused,  she  resolved  that  the  Dutch  army  should  land 
in  Lincolnshire.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment  she 
was  stung  on  the  nose  by  a  wasp,  afterwards  conclu- 
sively proved  to  have  been  an  English  wasp,  and  was 
so  much  scared  that  the  intended  invasion  Avas  en- 
tirely abandoned. 

In  much  the  same  manner  the  Prince  of  Monaco  com- 
municated later  on  with  the  German  Emperor,  who 
replied,  "  Waldersee  would  have  to  command  allied 
armies.  Rather  elderly  and  short-sighted,  he  could 
not  see  yours."  The  Prince  thereupon  ordered  the 
whole  of  his  army  to  be  mobilised,  anu  with  incredible 
exertions  125  men  were  assembled  in  the  camp  on  the 
palace  square.  There  was  only  one  absentee,  who  was 
just  then  cleaning  the  windows  of  the  Casino— a  diffi- 
cult operation,  since  they  are  nevei  opened,  winter 
or  summer.  The  Prince  proceeded  to  address  a  stir- 
ring speech  to  the  assembled  host.  Just  as  he  was  ex- 
plaining his  warlike  intentions  against  England,  a  little 
boy,  afterwards  discovered  to  be  an  English  boy,  fired 
off  a  pop-gun.  The  army  of  Monaco,  laying  down  its 
arms,  immediately  marched  across  the  frontier  into 
France,   and  was  never  seen  again. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians,  though  personally  quite  in- 
different to  other  people's  affairs,  was  urged  to  attempt 
some  friendly  mediation.  He  also  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  who  telegraphed.  "  Chinese  difficulties 
settled,  but  still  very  busy  with  architectural  work. 
Should  advise  you  not  to  bother.  Try  trip  to  Paris. 
Always  does  you  good."  The  King  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  make  some  show  of  mediation,  but  having 
walked  an  enormous  distance  in  a  new  pair  of  boots 
while  considering  what  to  do,  he  wan  laid  up  with  a 
corn,  and  was  compelled  to  go  to  Pari9  to  have  it  cut. 
ine  new  boots  were  of  English  make. 

A  few  months  later  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  William  on  the  subject  of  combined  inter- 
vention. The  Emperor  replied,  "  Much  regret  not 
possible  now.  Just  off  shooting.  Besides,  my  dearest 
friend,  Abdul  Hamid,  might  be  offended.  Can't  risk 
concessions.  So  long.  Love  to  Sobranje."  The  proud 
independence  of  a  Bulgarian  prince,  though  German  by 
birth,  was  aroused  by  this.  The  valiant  Ferdinand 
had  definitely  resolved  to  invade  England,  when,  by 
the   most   unfortunate    chance,    he    went    out   one    dav 


without  his  umbrella.  A  heavy  shower  came  on,  and 
he  caught  such  a  severe  cold  in  his  head  that  his  medi- 
cal attendants  were  compelled  to  forbid  the  projected 
expedition.  The  umbrella,  which  the  Prince  left  at 
home,  was  an  English  one. 

More  recently  the  King  of  Servia,  anxious  to  go  one 
better  than  his  neighbour,  also  applied  to  the  German 
Emperor,  who  telegraphed,  "  Exclusively  occupied^  just 
now  with  fine  arts.  Exquisite  statues  of  superb  Sieges- 
Allee  gloriously  completed.  Am  having  more  turned 
out  wholesale.  Should  be  delighted  to  send  vou  statue 
Goethe  or  Schiller  to  adorn  Belgrade.  Or  job-lot  busts 
of  myself  for  private  rooms  of  palace.  Ta  ta."  The 
King  thereupon  resolved  to  act  alone,  and  proceeded 
to  Vienna  to  see  if  he  could  buy  some  horses.  While 
crossing  the  Stephans-Platz  he  Avas  nearly  run  over  by 
an  omnibus,  which  seemed  such  a  bad  omen  that  Queen 
Draga  took  him  home  to  Belgrade  at  once,  and  has  not 
allowed  him  to  go  anwvhere  since.  The  omnibuses 
of  Vienna  are  the  property  of  an  English  company. 


Mr.  Dooley  on  Beet  in  Politics. 

The  exhaustless  American  humourist  extracts 
some  admirable  fun  from  so  prosaic  a  vegetable 
as  beet-root,  and  the  part  it  plays  In  American 
politics.  In  the  interests  of  beet-sugar  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  it  is  urged  that  heavy 
duties  must  be  imposed  on  Cuban  sugar.  This 
is  how  Mr.  Dooley  discusses  the  situation:  — 

"What's  all  this  about  Cubia  and  the  Ph'lippeens?*' 
asked  Mr.  Hennessy.      "  What's  beet  sugar?" 

"  Th'  throuble  about  Cubia  is  that  she's  free;  th' 
throuble  about  beet  sugar  is  Ave're  not;  an'  th'  throuble 
about  the  Ph'lippeens  is  th'  Ph'lippeen  throuble."  said 
Mr.  Dooley.  "  As  regaards  Cubia,  she  s  like  a  woman 
that  th'  Avhole  neighbourhood  helps  to  divoorce  fr'm 
a  crool  husband,  but  nivertheless  a  nusband,  an'  a 
mis'rable  home  but  a  home,  an'  a  small  credit  at  th' 
grocery  but  a  credit,  an'  thin  Avhin  she  goes  into  th' 
dhressmakin'  business,  rayfuse  to  buy  annything  fr'qm 
her  because  she's  a  divoorced  woman.  We  freed  Cubia, 
but  Ave  didn't  free  anything  she  projooces.  It  Avasn't 
her  fault.  We  didn't  think.  We  expicted  that  all  ye 
had  to  do  was  to  go  doAvn  to  Sandago  with  a  kineto- 
scope  an'  sthrike  th'  shackles  fr'm  th'  siaA-e  an'  she'd 
be  comfortable,  even  if  she  had  no  other  nrotiction 
fr'  her  poor  feet.  We  f'rgot  about  th'  Beet.  Most 
iv  us  niver  thought  about  that  beautiful  but  fragile 
flower  excipt  biled  in  conniction  Avith  pigs'  feet  or 
pickled  in  its  OAvn  life  juice.  We  didn't  know  that 
upon  th'  Beet  hangs  th'  fate  iv  th'  nation,  th'  hope  iv 
th'  future,  th'  permanence  iv  our  instichoochions  an' 
a  lot  iv  other  things  akelly  precious.  Th'  Beet  is  th' 
naytional  anthem,  an',  be  hiA'ens,  it  looks  as  though  it 
might  be  th'  naytional  motto  befure  long. 

"  Well,  Cubia  got  her  freedom  or  something  that  wud 
look  like  th'  same  thing  if  she  kept  it  out  iv  th'  rain, 
but,  somehow  or  another,  it  didn't  suit  her  entirely.  A 
sort  iv  cravin'  come  OATer  her  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
fr'm  th'  same  feelin'  iv  vacancy  that  she  kneAv  whin 
she  was  opprissed  be  th'  Hated  Casteel.  Hunger,  Hin- 
nissy,  is  about  th'  same  thing  in  a  Raypublic  as  in  a 
Dispotism.  They'se  not  much  choice  iv  unhappiness 
betAveen  a  hungry  slave  an'  a  hungry  freeman.  Cubia 
cudden't  cuk  or  wear  freedom.  Ye  can't  make  free- 
dom into  a  steAv,  an'  ye  can't  cut  a  pair  iv  pants  out  iv 
it.  It  Avon't  bile,  fry,  bake,  or  fricassee.  Ye  can't 
take  tAvo  pounds  iv  fresh  creamery  freedom,  a  pound 
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iv  north  wind,  a  heapin'  taycupfull  iv  naytional  as- 
pirations, an'  a  sprinklin'  iv  bars  fr'm  th'  naytional 
air,  mix  well,  cook  over  a  hot  fire,  an'  sarve  sthraight 
fr'm  th'  shtove;  ye  can't  make  a  dish  out  iv  that  that 
wud  nourish  a  tired  freeman  whin  he  comes  home  afther 
a  hard  day's  wurruk  looking  f'r  a  jo«>.  So  Cubia 
comes  to  us,  an'  says  she:  '  Ye  done  well  by  us,'  she 
says.  '  Ye  give  us  freedom,'  says  she,  '  an'  more  thin 
enough  to  go  round.'  she  says.  '  an'  now.  if  ye  plaze. 
we'd  like  to  thrade  a  little  iv  it  back  f'r  a  few  groceries.' 
she  says.  '  We  will  wear  wan  shackle  f'r  a  ham,'  says 
she,  '  an'  we'll  put  on  a  full  raygalia  iv  ball  an'  chain, 
an'  yoke  an'  fetters,  an'  come-alongs  f'r  a  square  meal,' 
savs  she. 

•"  That  sounds  raisonable  enough,  an',  bein'  by  na- 
ture a  gin'rous  people  when  we  don't  think,  we're  about 
to  help  her  disthress  with  whativer  we  hare  cold  in  th' 
panthry  whin  th'  thought  iv  th'  Beet  crosses  our  minds. 
What  will  th'  Beet  say,  th'  red.  th'  juicy,  th'  saccharine 
Beet,  th'  Beet  iv  our  Fathers,  th'  Beet  lv  Plymouth 
Rock,  Beet  iv  th'  Pilgrim's  Pride.  Sweet  Beet  iv  Liberty 
iv  thee  I  sing?  If  we  do  annything  fr  Cubia.  down 
goes  th'  Beet,  an'  with  th'  Beet  perishes  our  instichoo- 
chions.  Th'  constichoochion  follows  th'  Beet  ex 
propria  vigore,  as  Hogan  says.  Th'  iuice  iv  th'  Beet 
is  th'  life  blood  iv  our  nation.  Whoiver  touches  a 
hair  iv  yon  star-spangled  Beet,  shoot  him  on  th'  spot. 
A  bold  Beet  industhry.  a  counthrv's  pride  whin  wan*t 
de<throyed  can  niver  be  supplied.  'Beet  sugar  an' 
Libertv  Now  an'  Foriver.  wan  an'  insiprable  ' —  Dan'l 
Webster.  '  Thank  Gawd  I— I  also— am  a  Beet '— th' 
same.  '  Gover'mint  of  th'  Beet,  by  th'  Beet,  an'  f'r 
th'  Beet  shall  not  perish  fr'm  th'  earth.' — Abraham  Lin 
coin.       An'  so.  Hinnissv.  we  put  th'  pie  back   into   th 


ice-chest  where  we  keep  our  honour  an'  ginerosity  an' 
lock  th'  dure,  an'  Cubia  goes  home  free  and  hopeless. 
D'ye  think  so?  Well,  I  don't.  Be  hivens.  Hinnissy, 
I  think  th'  time  has  come  whin  we've  got  to  say 
whether  we're  a  nation  iv  Beets.  I  am  no  serf,  but 
I'd  rather  be  bent  undher  th'  dispotism  iv  a  Casteel 
thin  undher  th'  tyranny  iv  a  Beet.  If  I've  got  to 
be  a  slave,  I'd  rather  be  wan  to  a  man,  even  a  Span- 
ish man.  thin  to  a  viggytable.  If  I'm  goin'  to  be  op- 
prissed  be  a  Beet,  let  it  be  fr'm  th'  inside,  not  fr'm 
without.  I'll  choose  me  masther,  Hinnissy,  an'  whin 
I  do,  'twill  not  be  that  low-lyin.  purple-complected, 
indygistible  viggytable.  I  may  bend  me  high  head 
to  th'  egg-plant,  th'  potato,  th'  cabbage,  th'  squash, 
th'  punkin.  th'  sparrow-grass,  th'  onion,  th'  spinach, 
th'  rutabaga  turnip,  th'  Fr-rinch  pea.  or  th'  parsnip, 
but  'twill  niver  be  said  iv  me  that  I  was  subjygated  be 
a  Beet.  No,  sir.  Betther  death.  I'm  goin'  to  be- 
gin a  war  f'r  freedom.  I'm  goin'  to  sthrike  th'  shackles- 
fr'm  a  slave,  an'  I'm  him.  I'm  goin'  to  organise  a 
rig'ment  iv  Rough  Riders,  an'  whin  I  stand  on  th' 
top  iv  San  Joon  Hill  with  me  soord  in  me  hand  an'  me 
gleamin'  specs  on  me  nose,  ye  can  mark  th'  end  iv  thr 
domination  iv  th'  Beet  in  th'  Western  Wurruld.  F'r, 
Hinnissj  .  I  tell  ye  what,  if  th'  things  I  hear  fr'm  Wash 
'n'ton  is  thrue,  that  other  war  iv  freedom  stopped 
befure  it  was  half  done." 

"An'  what  about  th'  Ph'lippeens?"  asked   Mr.  Hen 
nessy. 

"  They'se  nawthin'  to  say  about  th'  Ph'lippeens." 
said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  excipt  that  th'  throuble  down  there- 
is  all  over." 

"  All    over?" 

"  All  over." 


Two  interesting  illustrated  articles  in  the  French 
reviews  on  Victor  Hugo  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  "Revue  Universelle"  of  February  15  is  indeed 
a  Victor  Hugo  number.  It  contains  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  poet  from  a  variety  of 
aspects.  The  "  Monde  Moderne  "  of  February  15 
publishes  the  other  article  referred  to. 

Those  who  want  to  know  how  an  American  Uni- 
versity is  launched,  with  what  generosity,  world 
outlook,  and  resolute  energy,  will  do  well  to  read 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, given  in  "  Scribner  "  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman, 
ex-president.  The  founder,  John  Hopkins,  was  a 
friend  of  Peabody  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

A  somewhat  elaborate  skit  on  modern  "  dis- 
coveries "  of  cryptograms  appears  in  "  Macmil- 
lan's."  "Who  wrote  Paradise  Lost?"  is  the  prob- 
lem: and  by  a  story  of  an  edition  of  date  1658  with 
Greek  letters  sprinkled  here  and  there  in  the  text, 
there  is  presented  a  deciphered  cryptogram  which 
shows  the  real  author  to  have  been  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  in  turn  is  shown  to  be  really  Francis 
Bacon,  son  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  and  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots! 


A  curious  parallel  to  present  military  gossip  is. 
recalled  in  "  Macmillan  "  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  For- 
tescue.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence,, 
when  British  soldiers  had  had  a  severe  experience 
of  American  sharpshooting,  they  said,  as  men  say 
now,  "  that  the  firearm,  or  as  we  now  express  itr 
the  rifle,  is  everything.  They  then  averred  that 
the  shock  of  the  bayonet  was  obsolete;  they  now 
declare  that  lances  and  sabres  have  no  place  but 
in  a  museum,  and  that  the  shock  action  of  cavalry 
is  a  thing  of  the  past. " 

"  Cornhill  "  for  March  is  eminently  readable. 
Lady  Grove's  "  Social  Solecisms,"  Mrs.  Moffat's 
"  East  African  Travels,"  and  Mr.  Yeats'  "  Popular 
Poetry"  deserve  special  notice.  "  The  New  Bohe- 
mia," according  to  "  An  Old  Fogey,"  is  much  more 
reputable  than  the  old — without  the  old  ribaldry 
and  male  exclusiveness — but  a  great  deal  duller. 
Miss  Violet  A.  Simpson  unearths  prospectuses  of 
school  life  in  England  and  France  a  century  ago, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  French  system  was 
superior,  but  that  neither  country  lacked  high 
educational  ideals.  "  The  Londoner's  Log-book  " 
suggests  that  suburbanism  is  setting  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Rosebery. 
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THE    HISTORY    OF   THE   MONTH    IN    CARICATURE. 


Westminster  Gazette."]  THE  KEEPING  KING. 

Lord  Salisbury:  "  What  a  joke  if  1  vake  up  and  don't  resign!" 


"  Westminster  Gazette.*'] 


The  Duke  of  D (seeing  Lord  Rosebery  afar  off,  and   thinking  him  to  be  a  prodigal  son,  runneth 

him):   "I'll  give  him  fatted  calf!" 


out  and  falleth  upon  i.liuj;  n  give  in 

[See  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  speech  at  the  Liberal    Unionist   meetin 
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aboot. 


Westminster   Gazette."] 

WANTED— ANOTHER  WAYSIDE  INK. 

Eh!   mon,  it's  just  a  meeracle  meetin'  ye  here— dod!      I've   clean   forgotten   what    all   oor   havers    were 


Was   it   no   the   roofin'   o'    the   Tabernacle?       Ye  wanted  the  auld  thatch  and  I  wanted  the  clean  slates.*' 
Ou  ay!     I  mind  it  noo — we  fairly  dinged  the  congregation  oot  between  us." 


Plain  Dealer,"  Cleveland.] 


*S?ftL 


BRAVING  THE  DRAGON. 

ENGLISH  POLITICS. 
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North  American,"  Philadelphia.] 

STRANGERS  TO  THE  CRIPPLE  NOW. 


Plain  Dealer,"  Cleveland.] 

Porto  Rico:    "Wonder  if  she  'spects  independence  or  tariff    reform?' 

AMERICAN  CARICATURES. 
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X.Z.   Graphic.''] 


THE  LONE   DRUM-MAJOR. 


It  is  the  manifest  disposition  of  Mr.  Seddon  to  grip  a  general  sway.  His  hand  needs  careful  Australian 
watching.  It  seems  to  be  his  aim  in  taking  the  lead  in  larger  Australasian  affairs  to  call  the  tune  for  the 
Commonwealth  Government  on  all  these  questions."— "  Sydney  Telegraph." 

AUSTRALASIAN  CARICATURES. 
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N.Z.   "  Free  Lance." 

King  Dick:  "  Kitchener,  my  boy,  keep  up 
your  pecker.  I'm  taking  over  this  here  war 
contract,  and  mean  to  boss  the  show.  Go 
ahead;  take  off  the  kid  gloves.  Richard's 
your  friend,  and  will  see  that  you  get  a  free 
hand." 


De  La  Rey  (to  De  Wet) :  "  What's  the  matter, 
Christian?       Down  on  your  luck,  efi?" 

De  Wet:  "No  wonder.  Haven't  you  heard 
the  news?  Dick  Seddon  is  sending  a  lot  more 
Contingents.  Says,  also,  the  war  so  far  has 
heen  merely  a  '  kid  glove '  affair,  and  he's  going 
to  strip  off  now,  and  fight  it  in  real  earnest. 
Let's  throw  up  the  sponge,  and  get  in  out  of 
the  wet." 


N.Z.  "  Free  Lance."] 
King   Dick  sends   off 


h'     royal  command: 
be  square." 


The   Nimble   Ninth "   with 
"  Capture  De  Wet,  and  that  will 


N.Z.  "  Free  Lance."] 

Mr.  W.  J.  Napier:  "  Seeing,  Mr.  Seddon, 
that  you  have  decided  there  is  too  much 
'  kid  glove  '  business  about  this  war,  I've 
brought  you  the  'mailed  fist'  which  the  Ger- 
man Kaiser  and  myself  have  kept  for  emer- 
gencies. It  hasn't  been  of  much  use  to  us, 
but  it  may  fit  you  all  right." 


MR.  SEDDON  AND  THE  WAR. 
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"Bulletin."]  HOW  THE  KANGAROO  DRINKS. 

(Our  artist  doesn't  profess  to  know  much   about    Art,  but  as  regards  Kangaroos well,   he  would 

to  see  the  man  who  could  teach  him  anything.      So  he    can  speak  with   some  authority. — Ed.  "  B.") 

GENERAL  CARICATURES. 
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Major  Oldport  (who  is  hunting  by  doctor's  orders) :"  This  may  be  good  for  the  liver,  but  it's  doosid  hard 
on  the  other  members!" 

(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "'  London  Punch.") 


HARD   ON   THE   DOCTOR. 

Old   Lady:    "  My   'usband   'e   never  did   'old   with   doctors,   and   'e  wouldn't  let  me  send  for  yer  till   'e 
was   real   bad.       What's  wrong  with   him.   Doctor?" 
Doctor:    "  Mainly   senility,   Mrs.   Wilkins." 

Old  Lady:   "  Lor'  now!       An'  I  dessay  'e  wouldn't'ave  'ad  it  if  'e'd  'ad  yer  soon  enough!" 
(By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  London  Punch.") 
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CORRESPONDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 


The  Coming;  Australian  Capital. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Phipson,  of  Sydney,  writes  a  lengthy  letter, 
for  which  we  regret  we  are  unable  to  rind  room.  In- 
cidentally he  discusses  the  possibilities  ot  the  coming 
Federal  capital:  — 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Federal  capital  there  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  inaugurating  a  most  beneficent  principle. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  entire  site 
•  it  the  future  city  and  suburbs,  for  at  least  ten  miles' 
radius,  be  previously  resumed  at  its  undeveloped  value 
i  a  site  being  chosen  where  little  or  no  population  at 
present  exists),  but  that  the  whole  of  it  be  retained  as 
Federal  property,  lots  being  only  leased  at  revisable  rents, 
so  that  the  entire  increase  in  their  value  due  to  the 
growth  of  population  shall  go  to  the  improvement  and 
embellishment  of  the  city.  In  this  way.  especially  if 
at  the  outset  laid  out  on  scientific  principles,  with  wide, 
concentric  and  radiating  streets,  having  the  Federal 
buildings  ranged  around  a  circular  garden  in  the  centre, 
the  Australian  capital  may  surpass  even  Washington 
l which  was  greatly  marred  by  land  speculation)  in 
magnificence,  and  become  a  standing  example  for  all 
future  ages  of  the  illimitable  potentialities  of  a  just 
economic  system." 


Local  Option  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pearson  (Eketahuna,  N.Z.)  sends  a  sug- 
gestion for  the  settlement  of  the  mucn-vexed  liquor 
question  in  New  Zealand:  — 

"  In  December  next,  the  Local  Option  Poll  will  be 
taken  in  New  Zealand.  If  we  judge  by  the  past,  the 
general  result  may  be  anticipated— viz.,  that  the  Pro- 
hibition and  Continuance  vote  will  be  equal!  This 
result  will  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  both  parties.  Nor 
will  it  be  fair  to  the  general  public.  It  will  make  the 
liquor  trade  still  further  a  monopoly. 

"  All  monopolies  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  the  only  logical  and  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  this  Vexed  Liquor  Question  is  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  entirely  take  over  the  trade  in  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  retail  the  same  in  depots.  Without,  at 
present,  strictly  naming  the  details  of  working  the  de- 
pots, still  I  may  venture  so  far  as  to  suggest  that,  in 
towns,  one  depot  be  allowed  for  every  2,000  adult  in- 
habitants; and.  in  the  country  districts,  one  depot  for 
every  1,000  adult  inhabitants. 

"  The  fairest  and  the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  the 
people's  verdict  at  the  ballot-boxes,  next  December, 
is  to  substitute  the  words  '  State  Control '  for  the  word 
'  Reduction,'  on  the  voting  papers. 

"  In  support  of  the  above  suggested  reiorm,  I  beg  to 
urge  the  following  arguments:  — 

"  The  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Russian  Government  since  1896.  The 
objects  in  view  were  to  procure  for  the  State  as  much 
revenue  as  possible  from  the  trade,  and  to  diminish 
drunkenness,  although  the  manufacture  of  liquor  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  private  persons.  The  liquor 
is  retailed  in  State  depots,  and  also  in  restaurants  and 
'  Trakirs.'  The  spirits  are  sold  in  sealed  bottles,  with 
label  affixed,  stating  price,  quantity,  »r>d  strength.  Beer 
is  not  sold  by  the  monopoly,  but  beer  licenses  have  been 
reduced,  and  the  trade  restricted.  The  Russian  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  in  his  report  to  the  Emperor,  in  1899. 
spoke  very  highly  of  the  results  of  the  experiment,  and 
the  excellent  effect  of  the  reform  on  the  moral  and 
material  state  of  the  people. 

"  In  1893,  the  sale  of  all  beverages  containing  alcohol 
became  a  Government  monopoly  in  the  South  Carolina 


State,  in  America,  and  the  saloon  was  abolished.  The 
system  aimed  at  (1)  reducing  the  evils  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  taking  it  out  of  private  hands,  and  (2) 
to  retain  the  whole  of  the  profit  for  State  and  munici- 
pal purposes.  All  spirit  and  malt  liquors  are  retailed 
in  State  dispensaries;  they  are  put  into  packages  of  not 
less  than  one  pint,  nor  more  than  five  gallons.  Drink 
must  not  be  consumed  on  the  premises.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  number  of  licensed  places  is  less, 
the  hours  during  which  liquor  may  be  obtained  are  less, 
and  pure  liquor  is  supplied  and  drunkenness  has  de- 
creased. 

*'  The  Swedish  Government,  in  1855,  passed  an  Act 
by  which  municipalities  (who  were  allowed  to  sell  the 
liquor  licenses  for  the  city  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder)  were  allowed  to  transfer  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges for  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  into  the  hands 
of  a  company,  who  would  conduct  the  trade,  not  for 
the  sake  of  high  profits,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  the 
working  classes.  The  shareholders  in  the  company  were 
to  receive  just  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  on  their 
capital  invested.  In  1865,  the  first  company  was  started 
in  Gothenburg,  and  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  company  system  is  in  vogue  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
and  in  each  country  the  different  companies  have  their 
special  regulations.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  beer  is 
not  sold  in  the  depots,  but  every  storekeeper  who  pos- 
sesses a  trader's  license  can  sell  beer  and  wine  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises. 

"  The  practicability  of  the  scheme  is  beyond  dispute. 
And  it  also  appears  to  me  that  this  is  by  far  the 
soundest  and  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  long- 
standing Liquor  Trade  difficulty.-' 


A  Classic  Leg-end  in  Verse. 

Mr.  Gordon  Stidy  (The  Rectory,  Forbes,  N.S.W.) 
thinks  that  "  in  this  land,  where  people  are  very  much 
inclined  to  '  live  by  bread  alone,'  "  a  knowledge  of  the 
great  classic  legends  of  history  and  literature  would  do 
much  to  refine  and  stimulate  culture.  He  offers,  in 
modern  verse,  an  interpretation  of  Leighton's  great  pic- 
ture, "Captive  Andromache": — ■ 

"  Who  is  this  midmost  of  the  group? 

This  is  white-armed  Andromache, 
Whose  lord  once  led  the  Trojan  troop 

To  foray  from  the  Skaian  tree: 
That  Hector,  whose  great  helmet-plume 

The  baby-boy  so  stared  to  see 
When   parted   in   their  palace-room, 

His  father  and  Andromache. 

"  And  Hector,  e'er  with  charging-cheer 

He  fired  the  fray — his  last  to  be!  — 
While  yet  he  felt  the  warm-wet  tear, 

The  long  kiss  of  Andromache: 
The  boding  Hector  sad  foretold 

Her   fortunes   when   the   fortress   leil. 
Beheld   her  for  a   captive   sold, 

And  saw  her  weeping  at  the  well. 

"As  came  to  pass:  here  is  the  form 

Once  more  King  Priam's  halls  more  proud, 
Here,  drooping  in  axief's  fierce  snow-storm, 

She   feels  its   flakes   still    fiercer   crowd: 
Her   very   pitcher   helps    their   power — 

O  cruel  chance  that  wrought  it  so! — 
For,  see,  'tis  pictured  with  the  hour 

When  vain  she  prayed  him  not  to  go! 
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•'  All  makes  for  grief:   before  her  plays 

A  mother,  father,  and  their  boy, 
Roughly  recalling  those  glad  days 

Saw  just  such  other  three  in  Troy. 
The  three  that  were,  for  ah!  long  since 

Father  and  son  has  Death  made  his, 
And  she  was  help-meet  for  a  Prince, 

A  lonely,  homeless  bond-slave  is. 

'  O  loveliest  flower  of  all  that  knew 

That  rich-stored  garden  of  old  Greece, 
Andromache!   the  sweet,  the  true, 

The  master  Homer's  masterpiece. 
'  Captive   Andromache  ' — yet   none 

But  here  must  see  what  once  has  been, 
And  weep  the  loved  of  a  King's  son, 

The  queenliest  daughter  of  a  Queen.'' 


The  "Australasian  Review  of  Reviews." 

Many  of  our  subscribers  send  us  generous  and  much- 
valued  acknowledgments  of  the  value  and  sustained 
interest  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia." 
Thus  a  subscriber  from  Cobar,  in  N.S.W.,  writes:  — 

"  I  can  consult  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  for  Austral- 
asia '  at  the  Cobar  School  of  Arts,  cdso  on  surgery 
tables;  so  you  see  it  is  pretty  well  patronised  hero. 
But  as  I  read  every  line  of  it,  I  find  it  more  satisfactory 
to  have  one  at  my  elboAv  when  I  have  done  work;  I 
want  the  magazine  for  myself.  I  consider  the  'Review'  a 
very  high-class  literary  magazine,  and  I  very  much  ad- 
mire   the    patriotism    of    its    editor." 

Another  subscriber,  from  Blenheim,  N.Z.,  writes:  — 
"The  'Review  of  Reviews'  has  become  •indispensable 
to  me.  I  have  been  taking  it  now  nine  years,  most 
of  the  time  from  a  bookseller,  but  I  prefer  getting  it 
direct  from  headquarters.  Were  it  to  be  discontinued, 
I  could  not  find  another  publication  that  could  fill  the 
gap  created.  It  occupies  a  position  all  its  own;  with 
}ut  a  peer.  The  silly  talk  of  some  people  about  its 
being  a  pro-Boer  organ  is  entirely  without  foundation, 
as  far  as  the  Australasian  edition  is  concerned." 


A  Permanent  Recreation  Ground. 

Why  should  not  some  of  the  beauty  spots  of  Tas- 
mania, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  be  permanently 
reserved  for  public  use?  Mr.  E.  O.  Cotton  writes 
from  Tasmania:  — 

"  I  have  just  come  home  from  a  boating  and  camping- 
out  expedition.  I  had  the  January  '  Review  of  Re- 
views '  with  me,  and  amongst  the  whole  party — 
members  of  Parliament,  students,  sailors,  ladies,  etc.— 
I  noticed  that  the  '  Review  of  Reviews  '  was  very  popu- 
lar when  reading  was  to  the  fore,  though  boat-sailing, 
fishing,  and  mountain-climbing  had  their  part  in  the 
ten  days  we  used  up  among  the  granite  mountains  and 
bays  of  the  Schouten  Promontory.  It  is  a  preposterous 
oversight,  or  apathy,  of  our  Government  not  to  reserve 
the  whole  of  that  promontory  for  a  recreation  ground  for 
ever.  I  have  advocated  it  for  many  years.  If  it  were  as 
near  Melbourne  or  Sydney  as  it  is  to  Hobart,  it  would 
not  wait.  It  is  a  home  of  swan,  kangaroo,  opossum, 
quail,  wattle  birds,  wild  bee  trees,  wallaby:  moun- 
tain bays  and  fish;  granite,  slate,  trap  and  freestone: 
coal,  and  about  every  Avild  flower  and  tree;  and 
an  isthmus  to  cut  it  off.  withal  narrow  and  low.  (See 
the  map  of  Tasmania — between  '  Meredith  Fishery 
Bay'  West  and  'Sleepy  Bay'  East.)" 


Knitting  the  Ties  Closer. 

Canon  Boyce  (Sydney)  writes,  calling  attention  to 
the  British  Empire  League  and  its  value.  At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  League,  held  in  Sydney, 
Canon  Boyce,  who  is  its  chairman,  thus  described  some 
of  "  the  matters  which  work  for  the  solidarity  of  the 
Empire  ":  — 

"  (1)  The  advocacy  of  better  means  of  communication 
with  various  parts  of  the  Empire  by  steamer,  cable,  etc. 
(2)  The  extension  of  the  penny  post  now  between  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  Australia.  (3)  The  effort  to  have 
in  the  reading  books  used  by  the  millions  of  school 
children  in  the  mother  country  very  much  fuller  and 
clearer  particulars  of  the  countries  under  the  Union 
Jack,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  interest  in 
them.  (4)  The  grouping  together  in  school  geogra- 
phies  particulars  of  the  King's  dominions,  and  not  con- 
tinuing them  mixed  up  with  those  concerning  foreign 
countries.  (5)  The  promotion  of  trade  relations  by 
favourable  fiscal  policies  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  Empire.  (6)  The  effort  to  advance  immigration 
from  the  mother  country  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, rather  than  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 
(7)  By  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  Imperial 
Federation  in  so  far  as  it  may  give  Australia,  Canada, 
South  Africa,  and  other  parts  a  real  vote  and  voice  in 
determining  Imperial  questions,  especially  those  relating 
to  war  and  peace.  (8)  'xae  cultivation  of  a  true  senti- 
ment of  brotherhood  and  loyalty  among  British  people 
under  the  flag,  remembering  that  sentiment  is  often  a 
most  powerful  factor  in  binding  peoples  together.  (9) 
That  the  name  of  Britain  be  applied  officially  as  a 
second  name  to  each  dependency  of  the  Empire,  even  as 
it  is  now  given  to  England  or  Wales  or  Scotland,  so 
that  all  of  our  race  born  anywhere  in  the  Empire  shall 
be  definitely  and  beyond  doubt  Britons.  This  historical 
and  comprehensive  term  would  at  once  identify  and 
help  to  bind  together  the  one  ever-conquering  and  ex- 
panding race.  '  feared  for  their  breed  and  famous  for 
their  birth.'  " 


Curious  Memorials. 

A  correspondent  (Mrs.  J.  Lyons)  writes  from  Sydney: 
"In  reading  the  very  interesting  article  in  last  month's 
'  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  "  on  Stonehenge,  I 
wondered  if  you  knew  of  the  existence  of  some  stones 
of  equal  interest  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Tonga,  one  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  in  the  Pacific.  I  enclose  an  old 
photo  of  them,  taken  many  years  ago,  which  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  them.  Unusual  interest  is  at- 
tached to  these,  as  the  island  is  quite  flat,  and  re- 
markable for  being  devoid  of  any  stone.  The  natives 
have  many  superstitions  as  to  how  they  came  there. 
It  seems  impossible  that  any  canoe  could  have  carried 
them.  Their  height  is  seventeen  feet,  deptli  nine  feet, 
and  the  width  of  each  stone  three  feet.  I  hope  this 
may  be  of  some  interest  to  you." 
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The  Destruction  of  Australian  Native 
Animals  and  Birds. 

Mr.  J.  W.  R.  Clarke  (Sydney)  writes:— 
"  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  great 
destruction  of  the  native  animals,  birds,  etc.,  which  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  this  State.  I  regret  to  say 
many  thousands  of  skins  pass  through  the  city  every 
day,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  wool  stores,  being 
pressed,  to  send  to  London  and  other  parts  by  every 
ship  that  leaves  here.  Would  it  not  be  wise  if  the 
Government  followed  the  good  example  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania  in  the 
matter?  These  States  have  a  close  season,  but,  un- 
fortunately, they  have  very  few  lett  of  the  best  types 
of  indigenous  animals.  In  some  States,  especially  in 
Tasmania,  they  are  trying  to  preserve  the  kangaroo, 
because  they  found  it  commercially  valuable.  The 
skins  make  the  best  and  most  durable  boots  in  the 
world.  The  wise  Americans  have  been  using  this 
leather  for  over  fifty  years;  and  still  we  say  they  are 
of  no  use  or  value.  I  remember,  some  years  ago,  in 
the  Twofold  Bay  district,  over  l,5oo  of  the  kan- 
garoo species  were  killed  in  less  than  three  days  by  one 
settler.  He  clubbed  them,  and  allow  them  to  rot,  as 
he  said  they  were  of  no  use  or  value,  and  many  other 
settlers  did  the  same  thing,  and  not  a  single  kangaroo 
or  wallaroo  is  to  be  seen  there  now.  The  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  thought  so  much  of  what  remained 
there,  that  they  adopted  a  close  season  for  kangaroos, 
from  November  1  to  April  30.  during  which  period  they 
must  not  be  killed.  A  penalty  of  £2  per  head  is  im- 
posed '  for  killing,  wounding  or  destroying,  catching  or 
taking,  buying,  selling,  or  knowingly  to  have  in  posses- 


sion within  the  close  season, 
be  here. 


This  is  what  it  should 


It  is  pleasing  to  thousands  of  your  subscribers  to 
know  that  your  columns  have  always  been  opened  to 
those  avuo  believe  in  doing  good;  and  your  journal,  I 
can  honestly  say,  is  the  best  monthly  of  its  kind  pub- 
lished in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  well  thought  of  and 
read  here.  I  merely  write  you  this  so  as  to  give  vou 
some  idea  of  what  is  now  going  on,  and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  ''  Review  of  Reviews  '  can  bring 
about  an  Act  for  a  close  season  in  this  State  before 
it  is  too  late. 

•ii  P-S-— The  following  is  the  number  of  the  found 
killed  or  destroyed  in  New  South  Wales  from  January 
to  December,  1901:— Kangaroos,  5,114;  wallabie* 
759.1/3;  kangaroo  rats,  114.954;  wombats,  1,610;  bandi- 
coots, 47;  paddy-melons,  27,812.  Many  districts  are  now 
entirely  extinct  of  any  of  the  above,  especiallv  the 
wallaroo.  W  hat  are  we  thinking  about  to  allow  this?— 
J W  .R.l '. 


Editorial  Acknowledgment. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Co., 
Collins-street,  Melbourne,  for  the  photos  of  Messrs. 
Trumble,  Hill,  Noble,  Armstrong,  Gregory,  Howell, 
and  Hopkins,  which  are  reproduced  as  illustrations  to 
Mr.  MaeLaren's  article.  The  photo  of  Saunders  is 
by  Strawbridge,  of  Parkville;  those  of  Jones  and  Dar- 
ling are  by  Kerry  and  Co..  Sydney,  and  that  of  Carter 
by  the  Crown  Studios,  Sydney. 


In  an  amusing  article  in  "  Cornhill  "  on  "  Social 

Solecisms,"  Lady  Grove  tells  the  following  story, 

which  is  perhaps  the  gem  of  the  series:  — 

One  learns  many  strange  uses  and  misuses  of  things  at 
country  inns,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  following  ex- 
perience related  by  a  friend  of  mine  as  having  hap- 
pened to  himself  is  a  rare  one.  He  had  gone  to 
bed  in  an  Irish  inn,  bidding  the  landlady  to  have  him 
called  at  eight.  At  six,  however,  next  morning,  she 
knocked  at  his  door.  "  Ye've  to  git  up."  she  said 
"  What  o'clock  is  it?"  "  Six,  suit."  "  Go  away;  I 
am  not  going  to  get  up  till  eight."  At  seven  she  re- 
appeared. '  Indade,  and  yet  must  get  un  now,  it's 
seven."  Finding  him  unmoved  at  her  next  return,  she 
said,  ''Git  up,  there's  a  sweet  gintleman:  there's  two 
commercial  gmtlemen  waiting  for  their  breakfast,  and  I 
can't  lay  the  cloth  till  A  have  yer  honour's  top  sheet." 

Among  peers  who  preach,  Mr.  T.  C.  Collings,  in 
the  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  mentions  Lord  Halifax, 
Lord  Kinnaird,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Over- 
ton, the  Earl  of  Tankerville  and  the  Earl  of  Stam- 
ford. Actual  clergymen  are  the  Marquess  of  Nor- 
manby,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Lo.-d  Scarsdale 
(father  of  the  Viceroy  of  India).  The  second  paper 
on  "  Preachers  in  Parliament  "  will  probably  tell 
us  how  many  in  the  Lower  House  actually  preach. 

In  the  "  Woman  at  Home  "  for  March  Mr.  Nor- 
man Macrae  writes  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  at 


Skibo  —  a  pleasant,  gossipy  article.  About  the 
Iron  King  himself  he  says  little  new,  but  he  bears 
strong  testimony  to  Mrs.  Carnegie's  practical 
benevolence  and  philathropnic  activity.  She  has 
the  quiet  strength  and  dignity  of  the  "  forceful 
shy  "  woman  of  refinement  and  culture.  She  dis- 
likes and  avoids  publicity,  but  on  rare  occasions 
when  she  has  spoken  in  public  she  has  acquitted 
herself  with  no  little  distinction.  Like  the  laird 
of  Skibo,  she  is  devoted  to  golfing  and  angling. 

Life  in  Dartmoor  prison  is  suggestively  outlined 
in  the  "  Leisure  Hour  "  by  Mr.  W.  Scott-King,  for 
some  years  Nonconformist  chaplain  to  the  con- 
victs.     He  says: — 

The  work-rooms  are  large,  warm,  and  comfortable, 
and  a  thousand  times  more  desirable  than  many  a  Lan- 
cashire factory  or  London  tailoring-shop.  .  .  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  men  are  well  conducted, 
and  look  the  pictures  of  health  and  good  spirits.  In 
fact,  heartache  is  a  far  less  frequent  phenomenon 
than  one  would  imagine — and  even  desire. 

He  reports  that  the  tendency  of  prison  life  is 
scarcely  in  the  direction  of  reforming  the  prisoner. 
Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  convicts  are  habitual 
criminals;  and  with  them  are  mingled  the  first 
offenders.  He  pleads  for  better  classification  of 
criminals. 
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THE   MISSING   VIRTUE   IN   AUSTRALIAN   FINANCE. 
By  W.  S.  E. 

Financially.  Australia  is  approaching  a  crisis.  figures  are  rather  difficult  to  handle,  inasmuch  as 
Public  expenditure  has  been  pushed  to  extreme  a  great  amount  of  what  should  De  ordinary  ex- 
limits;  the  national  debt  of  late  years  has  been  in-  penditure  has  of  late  years  been  charged  to  loan 
creased  enormously,  and  the  strain  on  the  re-  expenditure.  To  complete  the  comparison,  there- 
sources  of  the  people  is  now  extremely  severe,  fore,  we  are  bound  to  include  both  ordinary  and 
The  facts  have  been  before  an  apathetic  public  for  loan  expenditure  for  the  two  five-year  periods 
some  time,  but  the  process  of  convincing  the  tax-  under  review.  This  is  appended: 
payer  is  slow,  and  to  be  fruitful  the  effort  must  be  Ordinary  Loan 
proved  T,e"reto™  .ovement"  has  cau?ht  mim^,m  *»£0  .?£$**> 
on— of  that   there   can   be   no    doubt— but   at   the  1896„97  to  1900-01        ..        138,731,881        .,        31.531.700 

moment  the  aim  of  the  public  seems  to  be  to  secure — 

political  reform,  trusting  to  reduced  State  Parlia-  Increase        ..       £12,607,611        ..     £11.443.880 

ments  carried  on  less  expensively  to  not  only  save         Comparing  the  flve  vears  ended  June  30  last  with 

money  by  reducing  the  pomp  and  glory  of  their  the  Immediate]      pi.eceding  period   of  similar  ex- 
existence,  but  to  carry  out  a  not  as  yet  well-defined  we  find  that  the  taM  loan  and  ordinary  ex_ 

but  extensive  scheme  of  retrenchment.  penditure  increased  by   £24,051,491,  or  at  the  rate 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  show  that  retrench-  Qf    £4>810)300   per  annum.      The   averages   of  re- 

ment  is  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  pros-  yenue  and  expenditure  under  both  headings  may 

perity    of    the    Commonwealth;    and  unless   it  be  .  ■  ,,  ,    .    , 

be  thus  stated: 
immediately    commenced,    the    probabilities    of     a  Annual  Average       Ord.  Loan 

grave  crisis  are  such  as  to  inspire  alarm  in  those  Years  Revenue/     Expend.       Expend, 

who  have  troubled  with  such  tedious  matters  as  1891-92  to  1895-96  . .  £24,248.522  . .  £25.2:^.854  . .  £4.017,564 

Government  finances.  1896-97  to  1900-01  . .    27,694,389..    27,746,376..    6,303,340 

In  the  first  period  the  excess  of  all  expenditure 

We  are    Spending;  Too    Much.  over  revenue  averaged  £4,993,896;  in  the  second  it 

The  two  most  objectionable  features  in  Austra-  increased  to  £6,358,327  per  annum.     The  increase 

lian   Government  finance  are:    1st,   the  failure  of  in  expenditure  is  most  marked,  and  has  resulted 

the  Governments  to  retain  expenditure  within  the  in    not    only    a    continuance  of  the  heavy  taxes 

limits  of  revenue,  and  this  notwithstanding  a  vast  borne  by  the  people  to  make  both  ends  meet  in 

increase  of  later  years  in  the  latter;   and,  2ndly,  1894  and  1895,  but  in  many  cases  a  large  increase 

the   rapid    increase    in    the    expenditure    of    loan  in  the  imposts  levied.     Increasing  revenue  should 

moneys  on  works  of  an  unreproductive  character.  have  meant,  decreasing  taxation.     The  very  reverse 

The  grounds  of  the  first  objection  can  be  plainly  has  been  the  case,  and  the  last  financial  year  of 

put.      Taking   the    public    ordinary    revenue    and  the  six  Commonwealth  States,  with  a  revenue  of 

expenditure  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  six  Com-  no  less  than  £7,110,000  more  than  in  1893-94,  re- 

monwealth  States,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  suited  in  a  total  deficit  of  £806,000,  while  for  the 

great  increase  in  the  second  half,  thus:  years   1891-92.   the   actual   deficit  was    £5,151,594. 

Years.  Ordinary  Revenue.  Is  there  any  Possibility  of  a  decrease  in  expendi- 

1891-92  to  1895-96 £121.242.611  ture?  may  be  asked.      To  me  it  is  plain  that,  un- 

1896-97  to  1900-01    138,471,946  less   very   radical    changes    are    introduced,    there 

will  not  be  any  reduction.     An  extra  Government 

Increase £17,229,335    .  ig  now  in  full  workjng  order(  and  may  be  expected 

With  an  increase  of  revenue  in  the  last  five  years  — at  least,  judging  from  its  first  efforts — to  be  as 

equal  to   £17,229,335  in  the  aggregate,  one  would  extravagant,   or  nearly  so,   as   the   six   individual 

naturally  expect  the  finances  of  the  Governments  State  Parliaments.     For  the  financial  year  1901-02, 

to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condition.     The  surprise  is  the  revenue  will  probably  prove  a  record  for  Aus- 

that  they  are  entirely  the  reverse.     As  far  as  the  tralia  as  a  whole.      The  expenditure  is  certain  to 

increase  in  expenditure  is  concerned,  the  official  be  over    £32,000,000.   while   the   loan    expenditure- 
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will  probably  exceed  considerably  that  for  1900-01. 
which,  exclusive  of  redemptions,  was  over 
£10,000,000! 

We  are  Spending  it  Badly. 

Turning  to  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  of 
public  loans,  the  position  is  even  less  satisfactory. 
Our  loan  expenditure  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts — the  one  representing  funds  invested  in 
works  of  a  reproductive  character;  the  other  in- 
cluding the  sums  disbursed  in  connection  with 
works  which  earn  no  interest.  Under  the  first 
heading  we  class  such  works  as  were  necessary  to 
assist  in  developing  the  country's  resources.  They 
have  been  many  and  great,  and,  judged  by  interest 
earnings,  have  been  for  the  most  part  justified  by 
results.  But  of  late  years,  unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  for  unreproductive 
loans  to  increase,  and  now  the  proportion  exceeds 


all  reasonable  bounds.  For  all  Australasia,  Mr.  T. 
A.  Coghlan,  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews  "  for  No- 
vember last,  stated  the  interest  charge  and  direct 
revenue  from  loans  thus: 

Per  Annum . 

Interest  and  charges £9.578,291 

Net  Revenue 5,122,900 

Net   Liability        £4,455,391 

This  is  for  all  Australasia,  but  excluding  New 
Zealand.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that 
the  net  liability  is  proportionately  greater  than 
shown  above.  Of  course,  there  are  indirect  re- 
venue receipts,  but  these  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late accurately.  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  some  time 
ago,  kindly  prepared  the  following  returns  show- 
ing the  expenditure  of  loans  in  quinquennial 
periods,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  the  propor- 
tion of  unreproductive  expenditure  is  increasing: 


Quinquennial 
Period. 


1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 


TOTAL  LOAN  EXPENDITURE  IN  QUINQUENNIAL  PERIODS,  1870-1901. 


1890-94 
1895-99 
1900-01 


N.S.W. 
£ 

2.334.201 

4.938,989 
13,839,182 
13,168,727 
13.324.224 
•7,092,944 

5,091.308 


Victoria. 
£ 

*2. 765. 017 
4,706,031 
7,618,136 

10,938.191 
9,017^95 
L,735,782 
1,945.671 


Queensland. 
£ 
1.225.008 
*3.240,378 
5,748,100 
8,808,862 
4,845,258 
3,962,472 
2.394.657 


Australia 

£ 

t 
3,849,847 
6,210,869 
5,792,042 
3.1S1.5KI 
2,293,861 
1.024,993 


W 


Australia. 

£ 

t  - 

t  .. 

$257,304  . 

671,304  . . 

*1,392,961  . . 

6,795,713  . . 

2,373.621  . 


Tasmania. 

£ 

t 

t 

$671,990 

2,101,577 

2.826,237 

581,195 

283,537 


Common- 
wealth. 
£ 
..  **6,324,226 

..ftl6,735.245 
.  .$$34,345,581 
. .  41,480,703 
. .  34.587.678 
..  22.461.967 
. .     13.113.787 


Note. — 1900-01  partly  incomplete. 
*For  44  years  only.      fNo  information  available.      $For  3  years  only.      **Excluding  South  Australia.  West- 
ern Australia  and  Tasmania,  for  which  States  no  information    is    available.      ffExcluding    Western    Australia 
and    Tasmania,   for    which    States   no   information   is  available.      $$Includes  3  years  only  of  expenditure  for 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

LOAN  EXPENDITURE  ON  REPRODUCTIVE  WORKS    IN   QUINQUENNIAL   PERIODS    1870-1901. 


Quinquennial 
Period. 


1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 


1900-01 


N.S.W. 
£ 

1,656.994 

4.303;i90 
12,944,440 
11,124,944 
10,290,836 
*4,430.252 

3,088,032 


Victoria. 
£ 

*2,522,476 
3,770,641 
6,996,675 

10,325,632 
8,961,005 
1,471,105 
1,364,680 


Queensland. 
£ 
697,698 
•1,954,133 

3.959.297 
6,595.398 
3.277.820 
2.490,664 
1.221,226 


Australia. 

£ 

t 

2,647,899 

4,540,953 

4,697,632 

2,545,824 

1,539,544 

767,338 


W.  Australia. 

£ 

t  •• 

t  ■• 

$230,675  . . 

498,416  . . 

*1,037,256  . . 

4.890,449  . . 

1,831,255  . . 


Tasmania. 

£ 

t 

t 

$243,472 

1,095,252 

1,817.040 

153,675 

119.828 


Common- 
wealth. 
£ 
..  **4.S77.168 
.  .ftl2,675,863 
..$$28,915,512 
..  34.337.274 
. .  27.929'.781 
. .  14.975.689 
. .       8.392.359 


*For  4J  years  only. 


Note.— Partly  incomplete  for  1900-01. 
information  available.       $For  3  years   only. 


fNo  information  available.  $For  3  years  only.  **Exclusive  of  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  for  which  States  there  is  no  information  available.  ffExclusive  of  West- 
ern Australia  and  Tasmania,  for  which  States  there  is  no  information  available.  $$Includes  3  years  only  for 
the  States  of  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania. 


Taking  this  return  (partly  incomplete  in  earlier 
years),  we  have  the  following  comparison  of  re- 
productive and  unreproductive   expenditure: 

Proportion 


Re- 

Years. 

productive. 

1870-74 

.    £4,877,168 

1875-79 

. .     12,675,863 

1880-84 

.     28,915,512 

1885-89 

.     34.337.274 

1890-94 

.     27,929,781 

1895-99 

.     14,975.689 

1900-01* 

.      8,392,359 

of  Unrepro 

Unrepro- 

ductive 

ductive. 

Expenditure 

£1,447,058 

29  p.c 

4,059,382 

..      32 

5,430,069 

..       18 

7,143,429 

..       21 

7,657,897 

..      27 

7,486,278 

..       50 

4,721,428 

..       56 

Tart  of  two  years  only. 


Steadily  from  1880  to  1894  the  proportion  of  un- 
reproductive expenditure  increased;  but  from  1895 
to  1901  the  rate  of  advance  has  been  alarming  in 
the  latter,  being  equal  to  no  less  than  56  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditure  on  reproductive  works.  Even 
now  there  is  no  sign  of  a  decline;  in  fact,  1902 
promises  to  be  a  record-breaker.  Particular  con- 
ditions always  to  some  extent  rule  loan  expendi- 
ture, but,  even  allowing  for  this,  can  the  above 
increase  be  justified? 

A  glance  at  Mr.  Coghlan's  tables  will  show  that 
from     1870     to     1901      inclusive,     no     less     than 
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£37,945,541  has  been  spent  in  Australia  on  un- 
reproductive  works.  From  1885  to  1901  inclusive. 
the  States  have  spent  approximately  the  following 
sums  on  works  not  yielding  direct  revenue: 

New  South  Wales     . .     . .  £9,743,000 

Victoria 1,404,000 

Queensland     6,426,000 

South  Australia 2.743,000 

Western  Australia      ..      ..     2,975.000 
Tasmania        2,607,000 

Proportionately  the  position  is,  of  course,  not 
so  bad  against  New  South  Wales;  but  Queensland, 
Tasmania,  and  South  Australia  have  all  spent 
freely.  Victoria's  total  is  a  modest  one,  com- 
paratively, but  of  late  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
increase  unsatisfactorily,  though  more  attention  is 
being  rightly  given  to  the  importance  of  sinking 
funds. 

Barren  Expenditure. 

The  foregoing  comparisons  clearly  show  the 
unsatisfactory  drift  in  our  finances.  There  is  still 
another  unfavourable  point  which  calls  for  special 
comment,  and  that  is  the  failure  of  a  large  number 
of  so-called  reproductive  works  to  earn  full  in- 
terest. Take  the  Australian  railways,  which  re- 
presented at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  more 
than  £126,000,000  of  capital  expenditure  from 
loans.  In  1900-01  they  were  worked  at  a  heavy 
loss,  thus: 

Gross  earnings £11.021.000 

Working   expenses    . .     . .       7.110,800 

Net  earnings   ..     ..    £3,910,200 
Interest      4,503,725 

Deficit  ..  ..  £593,525 
The  deficit  capitalised  at  the  average  rate  of 
interest,  viz.,  3.8  per  cent.,  means  that  on 
£15,619,000  of  expenditure  no  interest  was  earned, 
or  that  amount  of  our  expenditure  on  railways  is 
unreproductive.  In  other  directions  the  same  re- 
sults are  found  on  analysis. 

Coghlan  traces  the  total  expenditure  of  Australia 
on  works  yielding  direct  revenue  at  £155,369,990, 
and   the   public   debt   at    £207,261,918.      The   total 


expenditure  to  June  30  last  on  unreproductive 
works  is  therefore  £51,891,928.  If  we  add  to  this 
£15,619,000  of  railway  expenditure  not  earning 
Interest,  we  have  a  total  of  £67,510,928  bringing 
in  no  direct  return;  and  allowing  for  losses  on 
other  departments,  such  as  telegraphs  and  tele- 
phones, water  supply  and  sewerage,  the  aggregate 
of  public  expenditure  which  does  not  yield  direct 
revenue  must  be  at  least  between  £75,000,000  and 
£80,000,000.  The  magnitude  of  this  total  must 
call  for  serious  consideration,  especially  as  each 
year  shows  no  improvement  in  the  interest  earn- 
ings of  our  assets,  and  a  large  advance  in  directly 
unreproductive  expenditure. 

A  New  Policy. 

Assuredly  reform  is  necessary.  Our  public  ex- 
penditure must  be  curtailed  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Our  loan  expenditure  must  be  cut  to  the 
lowest  level,  and  all  works  which  cannot  earn 
sufficient  interest  should  be  paid  for  by  annual 
appropriations  from  revenue  equal  to  10  per  cent, 
of  their  cost.  Posterity  reaps  the  benefit  of  re- 
productive expenditure  almost  as  much  as  the 
present  generation  does;  but  to  draw  on  posterity 
for  unnecessary  and  unprofitable  works,  as  Aus- 
tralia has  been,  and  is  still,  doing,  spells  disaster. 
The  outlook  for  the  Commonwealth  is  scarcely 
bright  and  satisfactory,  and  free  expenditure  can- 
not be  justified,  for  care  and  economy  are  over- 
whelming, and  unless  those  in  charge  of  the  publi" 
purse  and  credit  recognise  quickly  that  the  cost 
of  government  must  be  reduced  and  expenditure 
largely  curtailed,  the  consequences  will  be  disas- 
trous. In  the  next  twenty  years  Australia  has  to 
provide  for  £90,000,000  of  maturing  loans— an 
average  of  £4,500,000  per  annum! 

If  taxpayers  in  the  future  bear  in  mind  that  what 
Australia  wants  in  addition  to  good  seasons  is  a 
period  of  economy  and  financial  stability,  and  will 
exercise  their  great  power  to  gain  that  end  by 
electing  politicians  of  ability,  then  the  cloud  of 
disaster  which  is  said  to  be  looming  up  on  tho 
horizon  may  again  give  place  to  much-desired 
brightness  and  prosperity. 


THE   NEW    REFORM    MOVEMENT    IN  VICTORIA. 

Br  George  D.  Mjeudbel. 


Has  the  almost  menacing  expression  "  Advance, 
Australia,"  which  embodies  the  romantic  view  of 
our  country's  conscious  destiny,  lost  its  meaning? 
We  Australians  are,  truly,  spoilt  children  of  for- 
tune. We  possess  one-fourth  of  the  sheep  of 
the  world,  and,  relatively,  more  cattle  and  horses 
than  any  other  people.       As  wheat  producers  we 


rank  sixth  amongst  the  nations.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  Australia  has  raised  £600,000,000  of 
minerals.  Considering  our  small  population,  our 
primary  production  is  not  excelled  by  any  other 
nation.  Our  evolution  as  a  country  has  been 
coinc.dent  with  fifty  years  of  the  greatest  advance 
in  power  and  progress  the  present  civilisation  has 
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witnessed.  Money  has  been  made  easily  and  spent 
freely  by  the  nation  and  its  citizens,  and  a  stan- 
dard of  living,  public  and  private,  gradually  formed 
-which  is  extraordinary  in  a  new  country,  where 
fifty  years  of  prosperity  have  not  sufficed  to  enable 
the  inhabitants  to  amass  wealth  and  bequeath  it. 
In  Great  Britain  the  vast  majority  of  the  middle 
classes,  the  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  profes- 
sional men  inherit  money.  We  Australians  are 
too  near  our  fathers,  who  conquered  the  wilderness 
and  hewed  out  our  heritage,  to  expect  substantial 
legacies.  We  have  to  work  for  our  money  just 
as  did  our  fathers.  And  with  it  we  have  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  tnrift,  unknown  to  tne  pioneers  of  the 
golden  days  of  fifty  years  ago. 

By  those  days  was  bred  a  carelessness 
about  money  in  the  people  amounting  nearly 
to  sinfulness.  Times  were  good,  money  was 
quickly  made,  and  the  besetting  Australian 
sin  of  discounting  future  profits  became  in- 
grained. Our  progenitors  started  to  keep  the 
national  house  on  too  lavish  a  scale.  The  first 
immigrants  were  people  generally  of  lowly  birth, 
driven  from  their  native  land  by  an  irksome  "  res 
angusta  domi,"  yet  in  setting  up  their  society  they 
imitated,  in  a  curious  way,  the  public  life  of  old 
Britain  and  older  France.  They  erected  costly 
buildings,  feverishly  ount  dear  railways,  and  ga- 
thered together  a  menage  of  public  servants,  in  its 
extent  and  expensiveness  suitable  only  for  a  coun- 
try twenty  times  as  rich  and  populous.  Not  con- 
tent with  spending  everything  they  raised  from 
a  fruitful  soil,  they  borrowed  and  pledged  and 
pawned  till  their  posterity  has  to  try  and  avoid  a 
financial  cataclysm.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I 
doubt  our  ability  to  set  matters  straight  easily, 
nor  our  capacity  to  pay  our  way  and  meet  all  our 
obligations. 

But  to  undo  the  work  of  Penelope  we 
must  start  at  once.  Victoria's  State  and  muni- 
cipal debt,  issued  and  authorised,  is  £64,5uv,000. 
If  the  figures  are  not  quite  accurate,  the  blame 
belongs  to  the  officials  wno  frame  old-fashioned, 
misleading  balance-sheets.,  and  not  to  me.  The 
statement  of  the  Trust  Funds,  the  Savings  Bank 
Funds,  and  the  accumulated  deficiency  is  a  verit- 
able labyrinth  of  badly-ordered  figures.       One  of 


the  Trust  Fund  trustees  was  astoniLhcJ  lately 
when  I  told  him  the  Government  had  just  got  half 
a  million  from  the  Savings  Bank,  wnile  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Savings  uank  gravely  assured  me  I 
was  wrong  in  saying  the  Government  had  borrowed 
£6,000,000  of  Ue  savings  of  tne  poor.  Even  if  it 
were  only  £5,000,000,  it  is  still  half  the  whole  de- 
posits. The  great,  salient  fact  is  tnat  1,201,506 
men,  women,  and  cnnuren,  of  whom  500, vo0  are 
self-supporting  and  750,000  dependent,  have  to  raise 
and  spend  on  government  £3,275,000  a  year.  This 
is  excluding  railway  revenue.  Expenditure  for 
charities,  neglected  children,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
prisons  takes  £937,000  of  this.  So  far  as  my  re- 
search has  extended,  similar  expenditure  for  an 
equal  number  of  people  is  not  to  be  found  else- 
where in  the  world. 

When  men  talk  in  horror-struck  tones 
about  the  possible  extension  of  State  Social- 
ism here,  it  makes  me  smile.  Socialism 
has  taken  firm  root  in  Victoria;  £575,000 
a  year  is  paid  for  pensions,  and  it  must  increase 
considerably.  And  the  Socialistic  system  seems 
to  require  just  as  many  judges,  police,  warders,  and 
gaols,  as  the  old  method  of  individualism,  for  lav 
and  order  cost  £600,000.  For  an  inferior  system 
of  public  education  we  pay  nearly  £750.000.  No, 
the  fact  is,  our  oureaucracy  has  failed,  and  our 
Parliamentary  Government  has  broken  down. 
There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility amongst  our  public  men,  and  a  laxity  of 
administration  everywhere.  Reform  is  urgent  if 
Victoria,  and  indeed  Australia,  is  to  advance,  and 
not  relapse  to  the  position  of  a  South  American  re- 
public. 

The  Citizens'  Reform  League  has  taken  up 
the  work  of  rousing  the  public  to  the  danger  of  the 
present  position,  and  it  welcomes  both  men  and 
women,  helpers  of  every  class,  holding  any  politi- 
cal views  and  of  all  conditions  in  life.'  The  re- 
formers' propaganda  is  simple,  yet  it  needs  to  be 
constantly  preached — "  Reform,  economy,  and  effi- 
ciency." We  are  gradually  gathering  a  force  of 
private  citizens,  earnest,  determined,  and  inflex- 
ible, who  mean  to  fight  sternly  for  parliamentary 
reform,  will  give  no  quarter,  and  make  no  com- 
promise. 


In  the  "  Strand  Magazine  "  there  is  another  ar- 
ticle on  the  humorous  artists  of  the  world — Ame- 
rica being  dealt  with  this  time  by  Mr.  Thomas  E. 
Curtis.  His  article  is  fully  illustrated  by  delight- 
ful reproductions  of  cartoons  by  Mr.  Opper,  of  the 
"  New  York  Journal,"  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson  (creator 
of  "the  Gibson  Girl"),  Mr.  Albert  Blashfield,  Mr. 


F.  I.  Richards  of  the  "  New  York  Herald,"  and 
Mr.  Henry  Mayer.  Portraits  are  included  of  all 
these  cartoonists.  Mr.  Gibson,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, though  only  thirty-four,  began  by  offering 
a  drawing  at  fifty  cents.  He  was  paid  four  dollars, 
and  his  present  income  is  estimated  at  £5,000  a 
year. 
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A    REVOLUTION    IN    ARITHMETIC. 

By  K.  T.  Babboub.  M.L.A.  (Victoria). 


The  first  Select  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Parliament  was  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
quiring into  •'  the  desirableness  and  expediency  of 
the  Commonwealth  coining  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
coins,  and  adopting  a  decimal  system  of  coinage." 
The  report  of  the  Committee  is  now  published.  It 
is  brief  and  to  the  point,  and  the  members  of 
the  Committee  are  to  be  congratulated,  no:  only 
on"  the  results  arrived  at,  but  the  manner  and  spirit 
in  which  the  enquiry  has  been  carried  out.  They 
have  taken  ten  months  over  their  work,  and  now, 
near  the  close  of  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  his- 
toric sessions  in  the  annals  of  our  Commonwealth, 
we  are  presented  with  the  result  of  their  labours, 
epitomised  in  a  clear  and  able  State  paper.  The 
unique  circumstance  of  this  being  the  first  Select 
Committee  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament,  to- 
gether with  the  importance  of  the  subject  of  its 
enquiry,  justifies  the  recording,  in  a  more  public 
manner  than  is  the  usual  parliamentary  custom, 
of  the  names  of  its  members.  They  are:  Mr.  G.  B. 
Edwards  (N.S.W.),  chairman;  Messrs.  Hume 
Cook  (Vic),  Fowler  (W.A.),  Glynn  (S.A.),  Mauger 
(Vic),  A.  Paterson  (Q.),  Sir  John  Quick  (Vic),  and 
Dugald  Thomson  (N.S.W.)  If  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  the  Senate  carry  the  recommen- 
dations into  effect,  fame  will  result  to  both  Par- 
liament and  the  Committee,  which  will  certainly 
not  diminish  as  the  years  of  the  Commonwealth 
increase. 

The  Decimal  System. 

The  Committee  soon  satisfied  themselves  as  to 
the  educational  gain  which  goes  with  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage.  They  report  that,  "  In  the 
Unites  StaLes  and  Canada,  there  being  no  com- 
pound rules  for  money  problems,  children  pass  at 
once  from  simple  enumeration  of  figures  to  cal- 
culations of  money,  and  the  reduction  from  one 
denomination  of  money  to  another  is  performed  at 
sight.  This  must  set  free  a  portion  of  the  school 
career  for  instruction  in  abstract  mathematics,  or 
some  other  mental  training  of  more  value  than 
the  most  perfect  acquaintance  with  a  system  of 
money  tables  differing  from  the  ordinary  notation 
of  figures."  They  add  that,  "  This  educational 
saving  so  strongly  insisted  upon  will  not  be  com- 
plete till  our  weights  and  measures  are  also  re- 
formed." 

They  also  point  out  that  the  time  and  circum- 
stances in  which  we  find  ourselves— "the  beginning 


of  a  century,  the  commencement  of  a  reign,  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  "—are  op- 
portune to  undertake  this  reform. 
The  Committee  recommend:  — 
I.  That  the  Commonwealth  adopt  a  decimal  system 
of  coinage  and  money  of  account. 

II  That  the  basis  of  the  currency  be  gold,  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  existing  British  sovereign. 

III  That  the  following  coins  of  the  existing  system 
be  adopted:— The  sovereign  as  10  florins,  or 
1  000  cents :  the  half-sovereign  as  5  norms,  or 
500  cents;  the  two-shilling  piece  as  1  florin,  or 
100  cents;  the  shilling  as  i  florin,  or  50  cents; 
and  the  sixpence    as  %  florin,  or  25  cents. 

IV.  That  a  new  coin  of  the  value  of  2  2-5d  of  the 
existing  currency  be  coined  in  some  mixed  metal 
and  made  current  as  10  cents,  or  l-10th  ot  a 
florin. 

V.  That  bronze  coins  of  the  value  of  MOOOth, 
l-500th,  l-250th  of  the  sovereign,  or  l-100th, 
l-50th,  l-25th  of  the  florin,  to  be  known  as  1 
cent,  2  cents  and  4  cents  respectively,  be  coined, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  bronze  coinage. 

The  satisfactory  portion  of  these  recommenda- 
tions relates  to  the  basis  of  the  currency  being 
gold,  and  the  adoption  of  the  British  sovereign. 
The  disappointing  portion  is  contained  in  the 
third  recommendation,  where  the  sovereign  is  de- 
scribed "as  ten  florins,  a  half-sovereign  as  five 
florins,  a  shilling  as  half  a  florin,  and  a  sixpence 
as  quarter  of  a  florin."  Now,  why  this  repeated 
reference  to  florins?  Is  it  that  while  our  coinage 
is  to  be  expressed  in  the  British  sovereign,  that 
coin  is  not  to  be  counted  as  the  unit  of  our  cur- 
rency? In  this  I  hope  I  am  mistaken;  but  where 
the  sovereign  is  made  equivalent  to  1,000  cents, 
the  florin  to  100,  the  shilling  to  50,  and  the  sixpence 
to  25,  the  proposed  change  looks  deliberate  and 
is  serious.  If  this  is  not  the  intention,  how  can 
anything  that  is  a  unit  be  composed  of,  or  equiva- 
lent to  1,000  cents?  This  is  so  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  language  that  it  only  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  to  be  corrected.  The  word  mil, 
as  meaning  the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth 
of  a  sovereign,  is  a  well-understood  word,  and 
would  be  a  more  accurate,  and  certainly  a  more 
appropriate,  name. 

The  New  Coinage. 

As  the  worth  of  the  so-named  "  cent  "  is  slightly 
less  than  a  farthing,  apart  from  the  name  is  it 
desirable  here  to  mint  a  coin  of  so  small  a  value, 
more  especially  as  the  Committee  reports,  "  If 
in  Australia  it  is  not  at  present  thought  neces- 
sary to  go  below  the  substitute  for  the  half-penny, 
the  one  cent  piece  need  not  be  coined  "? 
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The  2  "cent"  piece  (nearly  a  half-penny)  will 
make  a  good  starting  point,  and  the  4  "  cent  "' 
piece  is  recommended  as  the  nearest  equivalent 
to  a  penny,  each  being  within  4  per  cent,  of  those 
coins.  What  about  paying  or  receiving  an  odd 
amount  of  "cents"?  This  will  be  impossible  with 
even  coins,  as  any  combination  of  even  numbers 
will  never  make  an  odd  number.  Either  a  3 
or  a  5  cent  piece,  or  perhaps  both,  will  be  necessary 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  4  cent  piece  could  be 
omitted  for  the  present,  more  especially  as  we 
will  get  it  by  means  of  two  2  "cent"  pieces,  while 
it  will  be  so  near  in  size  and  appearance  to  a  5 
"  cent "  piece  as  to  be,  in  the  dark,  readily  mis- 
taken for  such.  This  objection  will  not  apply 
to  a  3  "  cent "  piece,  as  compared  with  a  2  "cent" 
piece,  because  the  metal  being  thinner,  although 
the  relative  difference  in  value  is  the  same,  the 
difference  in  size  will  be  greater.  Then,  too,  a 
5  "  cent "  piece  is  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  a 
10  "  cent "  piece.  May  I  presume,  therefore,  to 
suggest,  as  bronze  coins,  2,  3,  and  5  mil  pieces? 

Quite  incidentally,  the  Committee  observe  that 
"  Such  a  coinage  would  show  a  first  profit  of  over 
£1,000,000;"  but,  after  working  it  out,  and  deduct- 
ing all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  I  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  only  a  profit  of  £500,000  will 
remain,  with  an  additional  profit  thereafter — as- 
suming that  silver  and  copper  retain  the  same  re- 
lative value  to  their  respective  coins  as  at  present — 
of  from  £25,000  to  £30,000  per  annum.  Rightly 
this  million  profit  is  not  put  forward  as  an  in- 
ducement to  start  our  own  coinage;  but  in  these 
degenerate  days  of  Treasurers'  troubles — whether 
of  State  or  Commonwealth — it  may  fairly  be  ad- 
vanced as  an  additional  reason  for  doing  what, 
without  it,  is  the  right  and  proper  thing  for  the 
Commonwealth  to  do. 

A  Civilised  Consensus. 

The  decimal  system  has  existed  in  the  United 
States  for  116  years,  and  in  France  for  111  years. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  Great  Britain  that  at  the 
time  France  adopted  the  new  system  she  was  at 
deadly  enmity  with  that  country,  so  that  it  was 
sufficient,  in  those  days,  for  anything — however 
good — if  it  emanated  from  a  French  source,  to  be 
condemned.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  Royal  Society  declining  to  meet  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  when  the  latter  invited  them 
to  send  over  a  committee  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  a  universal  unit  of  coinage,  and  of  weights 
and  of  measures.  Nine  other  countries,  however, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  France,  and,  very  ap- 
propriately, these  ten  nations  recommended  the 
decimal  system.  In  one  form  or  another  it  now 
exists  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Can- 
ada, China,  Chili,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Ger- 


many, Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Servia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Penang,  Malacca,  Mexico,  and  the  rest  of  the  re- 
publics  of  Central  and  South  America.  Great 
Britain  and  some  of  her  dependencies  are  the  only 
notable  exceptions  to  this  very  natural  and  almost 
universal  method  of  calculation. 

It  is  the  natural  system,  for  are  we  not  all  born 
with,  and  have,  the  decimal  system  at  our  fingers' 
ends?  Being  natural,  it  is  an  easy  and  simple 
system.  In  fact  I  would  like  to  call  it  the  "  simple 
system,"  in  preference  to  the  "  decimal,"  and  as 
opposed  to  the  present  compound  and  complicated 
system. 

That  it  has  been  adopted  by  so  many  nations 
of  various  degrees  of  civilisation,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest,  is  indicative  of  its  simplicity  and 
its  utility;  while  no  country  that  has  once  adopted 
the  method  has  ever  abandoned  it.  Most  of  these 
nations,  indeed,  have  extended  the  decimal 
principle  from  coinage  to  weights  and  measures, 
as  a  natural  corollary. 

Gains  of  the    System. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  system  are  sim- 
plicity, accuracy,  clearness,  and  economy.  If  car- 
ried out  in  its  entirety  it  will,  in  the  first  place, 
abolish  six  compound  rules  of  arithmetic — viz., 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  re- 
duction, and  proportion,  and  greatly  reduce  opera- 
tions in  practice  and  vulgar  fractions.  What  a 
boon  to  the  schoolboy  of  the  present  day,  and 
also  of  all  the  untold  generations  to  come!  And 
when  that  schoolboy  becomes  a  business  man,  he 
will  not  have  to  cumber  his  mental  ground  with 
a  lot  of  useless  and  perplexing  tables,  having  no 
natural  sequence  to  one  another;  hard  to  learn, 
easy  to  forget,  and  when  forgotten  not  much  missed 
or  regretted. 

From  both  an  educational  and  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  Palgrave  shows  that  "  the  non- 
adoption  in  a  compulsory  manner  of  any  decimal 
or  metric  system  of  current  money,  weights,  and 
measures  throughout  the  British  Empire  is  one 
of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  national  waste, 
financially  and  educationally,  that  the  spirit  cf 
unwillingness  to  face  the  trouble  of  a  change  from 
old  ways  has  ever  inflicted.  .  .  .  Our  weights 
and  measures  and  money  are,  as  a  whole,  utterly 
unintelligible  to  a  large  majority  of  foreign  persors 
with  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  further  extend  otn- 
trade,  and  this  renders  English  price  lists  and 
circulars  a  mere  dead  letter  to  many  wno  might 
otherwise  become  customers,  and  greatly  handicaps 
British  industries  in  export  trade.  It  has  also 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  the  loss  of  valuable 
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time,  and  the  imperfect  intelligence  developed  by- 
teaching  the  young  an  antiquated  non-decimal 
system,  is  a  fearful  extravagance.  If  a  proper 
decimal  system  were  substituted  for  the  present 
unscientific  want  of  system,  within  a  very  limited 
time  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  teach  the 
present  puzzling,  because  incoherent  with  each 
other,  denominations  of  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures." 

The  Best  Unit. 

Assuming,  then,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  adopr 
decimal  coinage,  the  first  question  that  naturally 
arises  is,  What  should  be  the  unit  of  that  system, 
a  farthing,  a  halfpenny,  a  penny,  a  franc,  a  mark, 
a  dollar,  a  half-sovereign,  or  a  pound?  Ah  the 
arguments  are  in  favour  of  the  pound  sterling. 
The  adoption  of  this  unit  will  create  no  disturb- 
ance in  financial  affairs,  either  within  the  Common- 
wealth, or  to  other  nations  having  commercial 
transactions  with  us.  It  is  the  unit  of  the  mother 
country — the  land  with  which  we  have  still,  in 
every  way,  the  greatest  and  closest  commercial 
and  other  relationship.  It  is  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only,  unit  that  has  been  recommended  by  Select 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We  re- 
tain, undisturbed,  every  gold  and  silver  coin  we 
have  at  present,  down  to  the  sixpence,  not  only 
at  their  present  value,  but  in  their  present  pro- 
portion to  the  sovereign.  The  value  of  the  sov- 
ereign is  more  universally  understood  than  that 
of  any  other  coin  in  the  world.  If  the  unit  be 
made  anything  less  than  a  pound,  say  a  florin,  it 
would  alter  our  habits  of  thought,  speech,  writing, 
calculating,  and  transacting  business,  so  far  as 
money  values  are  concerned. 

As  the  sovereign  is  the  only  unit  Great  Britain 
is  likely  to  adopt  when  she  accepts  decimal  coinage 
practically,  if  we  adopt  the  present  2s.  as  the  unit 
we  shall  go  through  the  troublesome  work  of  aban- 
doning our  present  pound  in  favour  of  adopting  our 
present  florin,  then  afterwards  of  abandoning  our 
present  florin  and  adopting  our  present  pound.  The 
sovereign,  moreover,  is  the  symbol  of  a  gold  stan- 
dard, the  florin  of  a  silver  standard;  and  the  dread 
bi-metallic  question  overshadows  us  if  we  depart 
from  the  golden  sovereign. 

The  next  step  after  adopting  the  unit  is  how  to 
subdivide  it.  We  are  fortunately  situated  in  this 
respect  with  our  present  gold  and  silver  coins. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  meaning  of  mils  given  above, 
we  would  have  the  sovereign  representing  1,000 
mils,  the  half-sovereign  500,  the  crown-piece  250, 
the  half-crown  125,  the  florin  100,  the  shilling  50, 
and  the  sixpence  25;  while,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  threepenny  piece,  I  would  suggest  a  new  coin, 
to  be  called  a  cent,  equivalent  in  value  to  2  2-5d., 
or  exactly  l-100th  part  of  a  pound.  For  bronze 
coinage,  a  5-mil  piece,  representing  half  the  value 


of  a  cent  (ll-5d.),  a  3-mil,  equal  to  18-25d.,  and 
a  2-mil  piece,  equal  to  12-25d.,  or  nearly  a  half- 
penny, would  provide  all  that  is  necessary  and 
usual  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  money 
tables  and  coins  of  account  would  stand  thus:  — 

10  mils  equal  1  cent. 

10  cents  equal  1  florin. 

10  florins  equal  1  pound. 
The  above  table  of  coins  has  been  recommended 
by  more  than  one  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as  an  outcome  of  such  recom- 
mendation, and  also  as  an  instalment  of  the  deci- 
mal coinage,  the  English  Government  introduced 
the  florin  as  the  "  tenth  part  of  a  pound."  This 
recommendation  is  also  the  most  popular  proposi- 
tion of  any  that  has  been  advanced  in  England  by 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
if  adopted  here  would  be  at  once  national  to  Eng- 
land, and  individual  to  the  Commonwealth. 

Objections* 

Those  opposed  to  the  decimal  system  object,  first, 
that  it  will  disarrange  matters  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  be  a  greater  evil  than  benefit.  The 
reply  to  this  is  that  the  experience  of  the  twenty 
or  thirty  countries  which  have  adopted  the  system 
is  distinctly  favourable  to  its  continuance;  the  uni- 
versal consensus  of  their  testimony  is  that  the  trouble 
was  trifling,  the  disturbance  of  pre-existing  ar- 
rangements so  little  as  to  have  now  been  forgot- 
ten; that  they  wonder  they  put  up  with  their 
old  systems  so  long,  and  that  they  would  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  think  of  changing  back. 
The  second  objection  is  that  we  can  get  along 
very  well  as  we  are,  and  that  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  adopt  the  new  method.  If  keeping  a  lad 
at  school  learning  arithmetic  from  one  to  two 
years  unnecessarily,  because  of  archaic  and  anti- 
quated rules  and  involved  and  clumsy  methods,  be 
getting  on  very  well,  then  have  we  arrived  at 
the  acme  of  perfection,  and  nothing  more  remains 
to  be  said.  If,  in  addition,  this  process  of  the 
farthest  way  round  being  the  nearest  way  home  is 
to  be  continued  through  every  monetary  transac- 
tion of  our  lives  because  it  is  satisfactory,  let  me 
point  out  the  waste  of  mental  effort  and  of  time, 
as  an  additional  source  of  gratification.  If  we 
multiply  the  individual  by  the  nation,  the  year  by 
the  generation,  and  the  generation  of  the  nation 
by  the  centuries  that  are  yet  before  us,  we  will 
have  some  faint  conception  of  this  waste  of  time 
and  effort.  It  were  curious  to  follow  this  cal- 
culation up,  however  roughly.  Assume  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Commonwealth,  roundly,  at  4,000,000, 
and  that  population  doubles  itself  every  fifty  years: 
at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  we  shall  have 
become  16,000,000  people.  In  the  meantime,  some 
24,000,00*    humans    will    have    lived,    moved,    and 
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had  their  being  and  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 
This   makes  a  total  of  40,000,000,   which,   if   they 
waste  not  a  moment  more  in  their  monetary  cal- 
culations  in   all   their   lives   than   they   spend   at 
school— which  is  giving  in  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness  transactions   of   the   nation   for   nothing— in 
this  century  alone  they  will  have  squandered  away 
some  eighty   million  years.       Is   this  worth   con- 
sideration?     Devote  even  some  of  this  time  wasted 
to    the    learning    of    a    language    such    as    Latin, 
French,  or  German;  to  logic,  geometry,  algebra;  to 
some  of  the  sciences,  or  to  drawing,  hand  and  eye 
training,  and  you  will  better  equip  your  citizens 
to  compete  with  other  nations  in  the  battle  of  life. 
Your  American  is  admitted  by  most  people  to 
be  a  smart  business  man.       He  is  smart  mainly 
because  he  has  quick,  labour-saving  ways  of  doing 
things,   and   he   himself   explains    that   he   carries 
about  with  him  no  unnecessary  lumber,  mental  or 
otherwise.      He  takes  as  many  short  cuts  as  pos- 
sible, one  of  which  is  the  decimal  system.      Amid 
much  that  was    and  is  indefensible,  the  nimble- 
witted  Frenchman,   during  the  Great  Revolution, 
evolved,    among    many    good    things,     the    deci- 
mal   system,    for    which    civilisation    stands    his 
debtor.       So   impressed   were   the   Germans   with 
the  object-lesson  they  received,  in  the  superiority 
of  the   French   metrical   system   over   their   own, 
that,  wiser  in  their  generation  than  we,  when  they 
were  at  war  with  the  French  in  1870-71,  they  took  a 
lesson  from  the  enemy— fas  est  ab  hosti  doceri— 
and  adopted  the  whole  of  their  decimal  system  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coinage  in  one  act.      From 
the  first  notice  of  intention,  to  the  carrying  of  the 
Act  into  effect,  the  whole  thing  was  done  in  fif- 
teen months.    Thirty  years  have  passed  since  then, 
during  which  period  education  has  become  more 
general,    the    press— daily,    weekly,    monthly,    and 
quarterly— with   all   that   it  includes   and  implies, 
has  increased  to  a  marvellous   extent,   spreading 
wide  their  news  and  knowledge,  and  so  rendering 
much  easier  any  measure   of  reform.       If,   then, 
under  greater  difficulties  by  far  than  ours,  Germany 
could  carry  out  this  reform,  surely  we,  with  the 
advantages  of  the  intervening  years,  are  more  fa- 
vourably   situated.       As    showing    the    disadvan- 
tages under  which  she  suffered,  and  yet  reformed, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  every  duchy  and  prin- 
cipality was   a  law  unto  itself,   not  only  having 
different   coins,    but    different   units   or   standards 
of  value.       They  had  kreutzers,   thalers,   gulden, 
rixdollars,  groschen,  silber  groochen,  etc.,  all  ren- 
dering confusion  worse  confounded.       It  was  the 
same  with  weights   and   measures.       Yet   out  of 
all  this  great  chaos,  order  was  evolved  in  the  short 
space  of  a  year  and  a  quarter.       On  a  review  of 
the    foregoing    circumstances,    can    it,    with    any 
truth,  be  said   that  "  we  are  getting  along  very 


well  as  we  are,  or  that  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  adopt  the  new  method"? 

Will  it  take  Long:  ? 

A  third  objection  is  that  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  the  new  way.      This,  I  think,  will  be 
found   an   error,   as   everyday   experience   goes   to 
show  that  when  your  Britisher  travels  away  from 
home  he  very  quickly  acquires  a  facility  in  ex- 
change and  values  (whether  in  francs,  marks,  or 
dollars),  everything  being  made  easy  to  him  by 
the  fact  that  either  ten  or  a  hundred  of  one  coin 
make   one   of   another.       Further,   business   firms 
here   having  transactions,  either  with  French,  Ger- 
man, or  American  houses,  find  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  learning  their  monetary  systems,  and  Austra- 
lian natives  in  our  offices   who  have  never  seen  a 
franc,  a  mark,  or  a  dollar  in  their  lives,  within 
twenty-four  hours  are  able  to  make  out  and  ren- 
der such  accounts.       The  difficulty  is  rather  the 
other  way  about— viz.,   for  others  to  understand 
and  get  into  our  system;  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to   find.       Whether  the   transactions   be  large   or 
small — those  of  the  merchant,  the  housewife,  or  the 
workman— the    results    are    the    same:    simplicity 
and    brevity    by    the    decimal    system,    as    against 
trouble  and  roundaboutness  by  our  system.      Take 
the  merchant  first.      Alike  in  francs  and  centimes, 
in  marks  and  pfennige,  in  dollars  and  cents,   or 
£    s.   d.,   the  same  results,  are  established,  thus: 
1,459   articles   at  1   franc   29   centimes,   1,712    at  4 
marks  23  pfennige,  3.243  at  2  dollars  18  cents,  and 
2,138  at  £2  lis.  4d.,  which  work  out,  respectively 
as  follows:  — 


i.e. 
1459  at  1.29 
1.29 

13131 
2918 
1459 


m.  p. 
1712  at  4.23 
4.23 

5136 
3424 


1882.11 

7241.76 

d.  c. 

2138  at  £2  11  4 

3243  at  2.18 

2 

2.18 





10 

* 

4276 

25944 

1 

1-10 

1069 

3243 

4 

1-3 

106  IS 

6486 

35  12  8 

7069.74  £5487    10    8 

For  their  short  and  simple  systems  twenty-six 
figures  are  required;  by  our  long  and  cumbrous 
mode  forty  are  necessary— fully  50  per  cent,  more; 
and,  as  everyone  will  admit,  the  illustrations  are 
rather  such  as  should  tell  in  our  favour,  the  rate 
in  our  case  being  only  taken  to  a  penny  (farthings 
could  have  been  included)  to  a  halfpenny  in  the 
American,  to  the  eighth  of  a  penny  in  the  Ger- 
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man,  and  to  the  tenth  of  a  penny  in  the  French 
Instances,  respectively. 

In  conclusion,  the  Select  Committee  are  entitled 
to  high  credit  for  their  painstaking  work,  under- 
taken in  addition  to  the  arduous  labour  attached 
to  the  longest  parliamentary  session  in  Australia. 
With  them  will  remain  the  honour  of  recommend- 


ing an  intelligent  and  welcome  reform,  by  which 
they  will  earn  their  due  meed,  alike  from  discern- 
ing contemporaries  and  all  posterity;  while  the 
Federal  Parliament  that  carries  such  an  enact- 
ment will — even  among  many  notable  measures — 
have  rendered  us  few  more  distinguished  services 
than  those  involved  in  this  measure. 


The  Remount  Scandal. 

The  Defence  of  Colonel  St.  Quintin. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  March  opens  with  an 
article  which,  in  view  of  recent  developments,  is  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Impe- 
rial Yeomanry  Remounts,"  and  is  written  by  Colo- 
nel St.  Quintin,  late  Director  of  Remounts  for  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry.  Colonel  St.  Quintin  makes  a 
vigorous  defence  of  his  action;  his  argument  is, 
not  that  things  were  well  done,  but  that  they  were 
as  well  done  as  was  possible  under  the  excep- 
tional circumstances.  He  says  that  he  was  so  con- 
vinced in  advance  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  remount  business  satisfactorily,  that  he  re- 
fused the  directorship  when  it  was  first  offered  to 
him,  and  only  took  it  afterwards  from  a  sense  of 
duty. 

The  difficulties,  says  the  Colonel,  were  very 
great.  The  War  Office  shifted  its  ground  contin- 
ually, and  when  he  had  entered  into  contracts  they 
declared  that  they  could  only  pay  for  one  horse 
for  each  yeomanryman  enrolled,  and  left  him  to 
get  out  of  his  contracts  as  best  he  could.  The 
yeomanry  regiments  ignored  the  order  to  buy  only 
1,000  horses,  and  actually  bought  3,798.  When 
horses  were  bought  and  collecteu  at  Liverpool 
the  transports  failed  him,  and  many  were  lost  and 
injured  owing  to  the  delay.  He  had  no  trained 
staff,  and  applied  for  assistance  in  vain. 
The  Hungarian  Purchases. 

As  for  the  Hungarian  purchases,  Colonel  St. 
Quintin  takes  his  stand  upon  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Valentia  and  others  that  the  Hungarian  horses 
were  the  best.  With  regard  to  the  large  profits 
■of  the  middlemen,  he  says  that  middlemen  are 
employed  in  all  large  contracts,  and  had  they  not 
been  employed  the  horses  could  never  have  been 
got  in  time.  All  through  the  business,  the  need 
for  haste,  he  shows,  hampered  him,  and  in  this 
•sense  the   scandals   were   due   to   the   initial   lack 


of  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  War  Office.  Colo- 
nel St.  Quintin  says  he  was  told  by  Colonel  Toll- 
ner  that  the  Austrian  Government  paid  £35  for 
their  horses,  and  this  was  the  sum  agreed  upon 
in  the  first  contract.  When  he  learned  that  £7,000 
had  been  paid  as  consideration  for  tne  transfer  of 
this  contract,  he  reduced  the  price  to  £26.  Errors 
of  judgment  were  inevitable  when  troops,  equip- 
ment, horses,  commissariat,  all  had  to  be  supplied 
at  once. 

Colonel  St.  Quintin  says  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  Hungarian  horses  was  £29  12s.  As  he  was 
allowed  £40  by  the  Government  for  each  horse, 
he  claims  that,  so  far  from  causing  the  nation  a 
loss,  he  saved  it  no  less  than  £40,000. 

Sir  George  Arthur's  Views. 
In  the  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  Sir  George  Ar- 
thur has  a  paper  on  "  Army  Remounts."  His  con- 
clusion, which  we  quote,  goes  far  to  confirm  Colo- 
nel St.  Quintin's  argument,  which  places  the  origi- 
nal responsibility  on  the  Government:  — 

The  facts  go  far  to  establish  the  following  conclusions: 
(1)  That  the  importance  of  the  task  committed  to  the 
Army  Remounts  Department  has,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  creation  in  1887,  been  seriously  under- 
estimated; (2)  that,  as  a  result,  the  scantiness  of  the 
information  and  exiguous  character  of  the  resources 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department-  have  always 
most  seriously  hindered  its  operations;  (3)  that  the  scale 
on  which  the  Remounts  Department  was  organised  was. 
even  in  time  of  peace,  hardly  equal  to  tne  work  re- 
quired, and  hence  that  the  provision  made  under  this 
scale  would  have  been  ludicrously  inadequate  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  functions  under  the  stress 
of  a  war  of  a  far  less  exacting  character  than  the 
South  African  struggle  has  proved  to  be;  (4i  that  the 
Remounts  Department  was,  like  all  other  branches  of 
the  Military  Service,  the  victim  of  an  entire  failure,  on 
the  part  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  nearly 
everybody  in  this  country,  to  foresee  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  involved  in  the  pacification  of  South  Africa; 
and  (5)  that  therefore — whatever  may  have  been  the 
failure  to  secure  to  the  Army  in  South  Africa  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  horses — that  failure  has  obviously  been 
largely  due  to  the  faulty  conditions  under  which  the 
Remounts  Department  was  originally  constituted,  and 
to  the  narrow  limitations  within  which  it  has  been 
compelled  to  perform  its  work. 
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ITS    PROSPECTS   OF   SUCCESS. 

By   A.   C.    MacLaren. 


I  have  been  asked  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
team,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  is  just  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Australia  for  England,  under  the 
•captaincy  of  Darling.  First  of  all,  as  to  general 
prospects.  Of  course,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  games  will  be  played  count  for  so  much 
that  a  forecast  must  naturally  be  made  with  that 
in  view.  My  plans  for  the  tour  we  have  just 
completed  in  Australia  were  rudely  upset  by  un- 
expected weather  conditions,  and  it  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  that  prophecies  on  the  Australians* 
tour  would  be  brought  to  nought  if  one  attempted 
to  make  them  regardless  of  conditions. 

Weather  Conditions. 

The  success  or  failure  of  Mr.  Darling's 
team,  then,  will  depend  to  no  small  extent 
on  the  kind  of  weather  and  the  consequent 
state     of     the     wickets.  As     far     as     I     can 

judge,  the  Australian  Eleven  is  a  "dry-wicket 
team,"  and  if  we  get  a  dry  summer,  with  good 
hard  wickets,  they  are  almost  bound  to  do  better 
against  their  opponents  than  if  it  is  a  wet  summer. 
This  is  natural,  because  new  members  of  the  team 
who  do  not  know  what  a  wet  English  wicket  is  like 
cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  show  anything  ap- 


proaching their  true  form  if  they  happen  to  strike 
a  rainy  season.  And,  of  course,  there  are  plenty 
of  men  worth  their  century  on  a  good  hard  wicket, 
or  worth  a  decent  score  on  an  inferior  wicket 
which  they  understand,  who  are  worth  nothing  at 
all  on  a  strange  bad  wicket  where  the  ball  keeps 
turning  and  breaking  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
ways.  I  should  think  that  if  the  weather  is  against 
them  the  Australians  will  have  the  worst  of  it  un- 
less, indeed,  they  can  show  that  they  have  amongst 
the  fourteen  men  going  home  a  couple  of  really 
great  bowlers  capable  of  knocking  the  other  side 
out  for  60  or  70  on  a  sticky  wicket. 

There  is  another  matter  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken, our  best  English  Eleven  is  much  stronger 
than  that  which  was  opposed  to  the  last  Australian 
Eleven  that  went  home.  I  must  add  that  in  my 
opinion  several  of  the  previous  Australian  Elevens 
that  I  have  seen  were  superior  to  the  one  which 
is  undertaking  the  present  tour. 

One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  which 
applies  to  Australia  versus  England  matches  at 
home  is  the  three  days'  rule.  When  all  test 
matches  are  limited  to  three  days'  play,  it  is  im- 
possible that  all  of  them  can  be  played  to  a  finish. 
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On  some  of  our  grounds  at  home  now  the  wickets 
are  every  bit  as  good  as  they  are  out  here,  and.  of 
course,  a  three  days'  match  in  Australia  on  a 
good  wicket  is  little  short  of  a  farce.  Year  by 
year  our  English  pitches  are  being  improved,  new 
batsmen  who  make  their  centuries  in  first-class 
cricket  are  always  coming  to  the  front,  and  with 
one  or  two  exceptions  really  good  sound-wicket 
bowlers  do  not  seem  to  come  along.  So  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  with  fine  weather,  drawn 
games  in  the  test  matches  must  inevitably  be  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Is  the  Bowling  Good  Enough  ? 

It  strikes  me  that  this  Australian  Eleven  will 
depend  pretty  largely  on  its  batting  force  for 
whatever  success  it  achieves.  In  bowling  I  don't 
consider  them  as  strong  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  though  Saunders  is  untried  as  yet,  and  both 
Howell  and  Jones  may  strike  unexpected  form. 
Their  catching,  both  close  in  and  in  the  out  field, 
is  safe  and  sound.  Gregory  at  cover-point  is  as 
good  as  he  ever  was,  whilst  Hill,  Trumble,  Trum- 
per  and  Kelly  can  be  relied  on  to  catch  anything 
they  get  their  hands  on;  but  all  the  same  there 
appeared  to  me  throughout  our  just  concluded 
series  of  matches  a  slight  lack  of  that  brilliance 
and  dash  in  the  field.  They  did  not,  I  thought, 
put  so  much  of  the  old  time  "  go  "  into  their  field- 
ing for  which  they  were  so  justly  celebrated.  I 
may  be  mistaken,  of  course,  but  that  is  my  own 
idea.  These  two  facts — a  weakness  in  bowling 
and  a  possible  slackness  in  fielding — lead  me  to 
think  that  the  side  will  be  extra  careful  in  batting, 
and  the  almost  certain  outcome  of  fine  weather 
and  good  pitches  for  the  test  matches  will   be  a 


majority  of  drawn  games.  Personally  I  sincerely 
hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  hard-wicket  sea- 
son, and  for  this  reason. 

I  have  been  asked  why  this  three  days'  rule  is 
not  knocked  on  the  head,  as  it  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
and  I  reply  that  in  time  it  is  bound  to  go,  but 
there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  it  being  altered 
this  year  at  least.  I  myself  suggested  last  sea- 
son that  instead  of  playing  five  test  matches  of 
three  days  each,  we  should  play  three  matches, 
and  devote  six  days  to  each,  and  I  can  see  nothing 
against  such  a  scheme.  If  every  match  occupied 
the  full  six  days  it  would  only  mean  three  days 
more  than  under  present  conditions,  and  that  is 
hardly  likely  to  occur.  As  far  as  the  financial  re- 
sults are  concerned — and  this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of 
the  chief  motives  of  the  three-days'  plan — I  do 
not  believe  there  would  be  any  loss.  People 
would  attend  in  larger  numbers  if  they  knew  there 
was  a  certainty  of  the  match  being  concluded,  so 
that  the  receipts  would  rather  improve  than  fall 
off. 

"Who  Suffers  by  the  Three-Day  Rule  ? 

It  must  be  pretty  evident  that  the  three-days' 
rule  gives  an  advantage  to  the  side  that  is  stronger 
in  defence  and  attack.  In  other  words,  the  Aus- 
tralian Eleven  being,  in  my  judgment,  the  weaker 
side,  obtains  a  decided  pull  on  their  opponents.  For 
instance,  supposing  we  go  in  first.  Our  batsmen 
are  obliged  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  clock,  and  if 
they  find  runs  are  not  coming  fast  enough  they 
must  push  the  score,  and  take  greater  risks  than  if 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  build  up  a  great  total; 
then,  even  if  we  get  a  very  decided  lead  on  the  first 
innings,  the  Australians  can  always  be  relied  on 
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to  bat  out  time  and  make  the  game  a  draw.  Of 
course,  I  don't  blame  them,  but  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  also  cramps  our  bowling  talent.  We 
cannot  afford  to  bowl  a  man  like  Braund  for  two 
hours,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  if  he  didn't  get  ;i 
wicket.  Out  here  you  put  on  a  bowler  and  for 
two  hours  he  pegs  away  keeping  the  batsmen  con- 
tinually in  trouble,  and  in  the  end  getting  them 
cheaper  than  if  another  man  had  been  put  on,  but 
at  home  you  have  the  clock  always  against  you, 
and  no  matter  how  the  batsmen  may  dislike  your 
bowler  you  have  to  take  him  off. 

I  am  sure  the  Australians  are  almost  as  strong 
about  this  as  I  am  myself.  The  question  of 
crowds,  of  course,  affects  them,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  would  be  more  to  their  financial  ad- 
vantage to  play  three  matches  of  six  days.  The 
cricket-loving  public  are  pretty  good  judges  of  the 
chances  of  a  match  being  concluded,  and  if  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day  they  see  there  is  no  hope  of 
anything  but  a  draw,  their  interest  goes.  And 
this  matter  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
tralians themselves.  They  have  only  got  to  hold 
out  for  some  alteration  of  the  rule  and  it  must  be 
made.  A  side  that  travels  so  many  thousands  of 
miles  deserves,  and  must  have,  its  reasonable 
wishes  considered,  and  the  Australians  have  but  to 
make  a  strong  representation  to  the  M.C.C.  at 
home  and  their  wishes  will  be  regarded. 

I  personally  hope  the  Australians  will  do  very 
well  at  home — especially  as  they  have  beaten  my 
team  in  four  out  of  five  matches.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in  two  of  these  games  the 
least  bit  of  extra  luck  coming  our  way  would  have 
given  us  victory.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the  Eng- 
lish Eleven  will  certainly  be  stronger  than  it  was 
three  years  ago.      The  batting  has  come  on,  and 


since      then      three      first-rate      bowlers — Rhodes, 
Braund    and    Barnes — have    developed. 

No  Hitter. 

Now,  as  to  the  composition  of  the  team  that  is 
going  home.  It  would  be  easy  to  write  a  lot  of 
nice  things  about  the  Australian  Eleven  that 
would  please  the  Australian  readers  of  the  "  Re- 
view of  Reviews,"  but  I  have  been  asked  to  give 
my  honest  opinions  of  the  team,  and  I  will  en- 
deavour to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  the 
side  is  a  good  deal  handicapped  by  not  having 
what  I  call  a  hitter.  Darling,  of  course,  when  it 
is  expedient  to  do  so,  always  goes  out  and  hits  as 
hard  and  as  well  as  anybody,  but  he  is  not  what 
I  would  call  a  consistent  hitter — in  other  words, 
it  is  not  his  usual  game.  A  man  who  can  go  in 
and  start  to  hit  right  away  is  invaluable  to  a 
side.  He  will  often  knock  a  bowler  off  in  ths 
first  few  overs  so  completely  that  he  cannot  bowJ 
decently  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  don't  mean  to 
say  there  are  no  men  in  the  team  who  cannot  hit 
a  ball  out  of  the  ground  occasionally,  but  there  is 
no  getting  away  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not 
among  them  a  Lyons  or  a  Massie,  or  even  a  con- 
sistent hitter  like  Worrall    in  his  best  form. 

There's  no  doubt  that  what  Australia  wants  is  a 
hitter  pure  and  simple  of  the  type  of  Lyons  and 
Massie  and  Worrall.  Worrall  is  that  stamp  of 
batsman.  He  makes  it  his  game  to  go  in  and  hit, 
and  a  bat  of  that  kind  may  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  to  his  side  than  the  mere  runs  he  individually 
compiles.  A  big  hitter  comes  in  and  smacks  away 
at  once,  getting  half  a  dozen  fourers  and  perhaps 
a  fiver,  and  then  gets  caught  on  the  boundary  or 
clean  bowled  by  a  simple  one.  The  unthinking 
crowd   will   say  he's  wrong  in  playing  a  hitting 
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game  like  that;  but  it  may  be  that  in  addition  to 
totting  up  his  own  25  or  so,  the  man  has  clean 
knocked  the  best  bowler  on  the  other  side  off  his 
length.  However,  if  you  haven't  got  a  big  hitter, 
you  have  got  to  do  without  him. 

The  Bowling  Wanted. 

Then,  too.  Australia  wants  a  fast  bowler,  of 
course.  It  may  be  that  Jones  will  strike  his  fast 
form  again,  but  if  he  does,  it  will  be  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  Once  a  fast  bowler  loses  his  power, 
he  very  seldom  gets  it  fully  back.  Jones  may  be 
well  worth  his  place  as  a  bowler  for  his  side.  I 
have  seen  fast  bowlers,  who  have  gone  off,  prove 
themselves  worth  their  place  in  a  team,  but  I  never 
knew  a  man  to  lose  his  top  speed  for  a  season  and 
regain  it  next  season,  or  any  season  after,  for  the 


it  stands  now.  Noble,  Trumble,  and  Howell  are, 
of  course,  first-class  bowlers,  and  Saunders  must 
take  wickets  at  times — though  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  find  Saunders  coming  off  better  on  the 
hard  wickets  than  on  the  soft  ones.  But  it  is  no 
use  looking  only  on  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  if 
you  look  at  the  other  side,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  surplus  of  bowling — no  reserve  bowlers, 
I  mean.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  something 
happens  to  Noble,  and  he  breaks  down  as  Barnes 
did.  That  is  the  time  Australia  will  want  another 
good  bowler,  and  he  will  not  be  there.  However, 
[  most  sincerely  hope  nothing  will  happen  to  Noble 
or  any  other  member  of  the  team.  Their  tour  is 
a  long  and  very  arduous  one,  and  if  anything 
happens  to  deprive  them  of  a  man  or  two  it  will 
be  a  terrible  handicap. 


NOBLE  (N.S.W.) 
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matter  of  that.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of 
this.  Take  Richardson,  for  example.  He  got  a 
lot  of  wickets  for  Surrey  last  year,  and  people  said, 
"  He  is  as  good  as  ever  he  was."  I  went  down  to 
play  against  him,  however,  and  found  that  there 
was  no  comparison  between  his  present  form  and 
that  which  gave  him  his  triumphs  three  or*four 
years  ago.  He  was  nothing  like  the  Tom  Richard- 
son whose  fast  ones  used  to  make  all  the  best  bats 
look  out  for  trouble.  He  is  a  fast  bowler  still,  but 
has  lost  just  that  extra  bit  of  pace — the  specially 
fast  ball  in  a  fast  over — that  made  him  so  deadly 
in  the  days  gone  by.  And  in  my  judgment  it  is 
the  same  with  all  bowlers:  that  "extra  fast  one" 
once  gone,  never  comes  back.  I  don't  say  that 
Jones  is  not  a  fine  bowler  still,  but  I  shall  be 
surprised  if  he  recovers  his  top  pace.  Considered 
as  a  bowling  side,  the  Australian  team  is  good  as 


The  Question  of  u  Form." 

And  that  word  "form"  reminds  me  that  several 
of  the  best  bats  on  the  Australian  side  have  been 
during  the  past  season  considerably  below  their 
best  form,  and  these — men  like  Noble  and  Trumper 
— may  come  into  form  very  quickly  in  England  and 
do  surprising  things  with  the  bat.  "  Form  "  and 
"  luck "  are  first  cousins,  and  sometimes  get  so 
mixed  that  you  can't  tell  one  from  the  other. 
People  are  too  eager  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  because  a  man  is  out  of  form  or  out  of  luck 
he  is  done  for,  and  ought  to  be  pensioned  off.  It 
is,  of  course,  the  same  all  the  world  over,  but  I 
think  the  Australian  public  is  very  fickle  as  re- 
gards its  cricket  heroes.  They  see  a  man  make 
his  hundreds  and  they  applaud  him  as  a  hero,  then 
he  fails  once  or  twice  in  succession,  and  they  are 
only  too  glad  to  see  him  dropped  and  a  new  man 
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put  in  his  place,  when  perhaps  another  try  or  tw;j 
would  have  made  all  the  difference.  The  English 
public  does  the  same  though.  They  said  I  was 
done  last  season  and  was  no  more  good  with  the 
bat,  and  now  I  am  rather  pleased  to  have  proved 
them  wrong,  and  have  the  laugh  on  my  side.  They 
said  the  same  of  Ranjitsinhji.  He  was  suffering 
from  the  after-effects  of  an  attack  of  influenza,  and 
a  succession  of  failures  followed.  The  public 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  batting  days 
were  over,  but  by  and  by  he  got  his  eye  in  again 
and  batted  quite  as  well  as  ever.  It  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  put  into  writing,  but  one  has  only  to  look 
at  men  like  Jones,  Jessop,  Quaife  and  Tyldesley— 
four  of  the  best  bats  in  England — on  this  last  trip, 
and  they  will  see  four  samples  of  men  who  are 
temporarily  out  of  form.      I  know  the  feeling,  and 


ing  the  game  week  in  and  week  out,  and  they  seo 
the  men  play,  and  pick  the  teams.  Yet  you  will 
find  hundreds  of  men  who,  in  their  own  opinion, 
could  have  picked  better.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  for  every  mistake  Messrs.  Hill,  Trumble  and 
Noble  make  their  critics  would  make  two.  There 
is  a  saying  that  the  onlooker  sees  most  of  the 
game.  He  doesn't;  not  in  cricket,  anyway.  I 
have  often  come  in  from  the  field  and  been  asked 
how  we  were  geting  on.  "  Oh,  pretty  well,"  I 
reply.  "  We  should  have  had  So-and-so  out  for 
10,  and  So-and-so  out  for  5,  but  we  missed  a 
couple  of  chances."  "  What?"  says  the  en- 
quirer. "  I  didn't  see  any  chances  missed." 
"  No  doubt,  but  you  know  it's  impossible 
to  see  everything  from  the  pavilion!"  Then, 
too.    the    men    who    play    in    the    field     get    to 
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it  is  a  wretched  one.  While  your  bad  form  lasts 
your  bad  luck  seems  to  stick  to  you.  You  in- 
variably get  the  best  ball  of  the  day  in  your  first 
over,  and  if  there  is  one  marvellous  catch  done 
for  the  match  you  are  sure  to  be  the  victim.  Any- 
one who  knows  anything  of  practical  cricket  real- 
ises that  the  four  men  I  have  named  are  just  as 
good  cricketers  as  they  ever  were,  but  the  un- 
reasoning public  says,  "Oh,  they  are  no  good: 
they're  done."  Take  a  case  nearer  home.  There 
is  Trumper.  I  am  sure  Victor  Trumper  is  as 
brilliant  and  sound  a  bat  as  when  he  made  his 
biggest  scores,  but  he  has  been  down  a  long  way 
below  his  best.  However,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
good  health  and  perseverance,  and  he  will  strike 
form  and  do  great  things  again. 

I  have  been  rather  amused  by  the  enormous 
number  of  confident  judges  of  the  game  one  finds 
out  here.       Hill  and  Trumble  and  Noble  are  play- 


know  the  temperament  of  the  players,  their  cha- 
racters, and  how  they  are  likely  to  stand  the  test 
of  a  long  and  trying  tour.  All  these  things  have 
to  be  considered,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  selec- 
tors have  done  their  work  very  well  indeed. 

Coming:  Players. 
There  is  only  one  man  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
included,  and  that  is  young  Charlie  Gregory.  If  I 
am  any  judge  of  a  cricketer,  that  boy  will 
make  a  really  fine  player.  His  style  has 
pleased  me  more  than  any  of  the  young 
cricketers'  I  have  seen  out  here  this  time. 
I  hope  he  will  get  his  thance  in  international 
cricket  pretty  soon.  If  a  boy  has  cricket  in  him, 
it  is  no  use  keeping  it  back.  I  have  always  con- 
tended that  Trumper  was  kept  back  too  long. 
We  saw  he  had  fine  cricket  in  him  in  1894,  when 
we  came  out  here,  and  saw  him  play  in  a  little 
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country  match;  but  it  was  not  till  1898,  when  he 
came  home  as  thirteenth  man,  that  ne  got  a  show. 
Of  course,  he  surprised  everybody  at  home  with 
his  brilliant  batting,  and  came  out  high  up  in  the 
averages.  No  doubt  the  selectors  know  the  men 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  do,  and  no  doubt  they 
have  done  the  very  best  under  the  circumstances. 
Still,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  young  Gregory 
had  been  taken  along.  I  am  confident  he  has  in 
him  the  makings  of  a  great  bat. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  say  that  I  wish  the 
home-going  team  every  success.     They  have  got  a 


much  harder  job  than  any  team  which  has  gone 
home  for  the  last  ten  years.  If  they  get  no  bad 
luck  in  the  way  of  breakdowns— which  would  be 
bad  luck,  and  no  mistake,  because  they  cannot 
afford  it! — they  are  bound  to  win  any  number  of 
matches,  and  if  they  get  Jiard  wickets  for  the  thres 
days'  test  matches,  then  they  may  come  back  with 
a  really  great  record.      I  certainly  hope  they  do. 


Tumbling  Down  an  Alpine   Crevasse. 

By  Mb.  W.  M.  Crook. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Crook,  about  whose  fall  down  a  cre- 
vasse on  the  Matterhorn  last  September  most 
alarming  telegrams  appeared  in  the  London 
papers,  has  written  a  graphic  account  of  his  ex- 
periences for  the  "  Strand  Magazine  "  for  March. 
This  he  has  illustrated  by  the  very  photographs 
that  fell  down  the  crevasse  with  him  and  escaped 
unhurt. 

How  the  Accident  Happened. 

On  September  9  last,  Mr.  Crook,  with  two  ladies 
(Mrs.  Bryant  and  Miss  Nicholls),  all  three  expe- 
rienced Alpine  climbers,  left  the  Riffel  Alp  Hotel 
to  walk  over  the  Lower  Theodale  glacier  to  the 
Gandeck  hut.  Tney  took  no  guide,  Mr.  Crook  hav- 
ing often  crossed  the  glacier  before,  and  knowing 
it  better  than  any  other  in  the  Alps.  But,  as  he 
says,  glaciers  change  greatly  from  year  to  year. 
Suddenly,  says  Mr.  Crook — 

the  apparently  solid  snow  gave  way  under  my  right 
foot.  I  plunged  at  once  with  the  left  to  save  myself. 
The  snow  gave  again,  this  time  all  round  me,  and  I 
was  flying  downwards  through  space. 

Falling  Through  Space:  What  It  Feels  Like. 

On  the  whole,  quite  a  pleasant  sensation,  in 
Mr.   Crook's  opinion:  — 

I  was  not  only  conscious,  but  consciousness  seemed 
to  be  quickened.  These  are  the  thoughts  that  passed 
through  mv  mind  as  I  fell:  "  Now  I  am  being  killed. 
Well,  if  this  is  what  being  killed  is  like,  it  s  n> >t  halt 
id  as  people  make  out  or  as  I  expected."  I  Avas 
i.ius,  too.  though  more  confusedly,  of  a  rush  past 
me  of  broken  fragments  of  snow  and  ice.  of  a  stream  of 
falling  water,  ami  that  I  was  passing  rapidly  between 
two  dark  walls  of  ice.  I  had  always  Seated  that  flying 
through  the  air  in  consequence  of  a  fall  would  have  an 
unpleasant  resemblance  to  the  motion  of  a  descending 
lift — but   it   hasn't. 

The  sensation  to  me.  at  any  rate,  has  a  closed  resem- 
blance to  tobigganimr  than  to  any  other  sensation  I 
have  ever  experienced.  The  rush  through  the  air  was 
almost  exhilarating. 

Sixty-five  Feet  Down  a  Crevasse. 
When  Mr.  Crook  fell,  Miss  Nicholls  vainly  try- 
ing to  save  him,  the  two  ladies  decided  that  one 
would  go  back  over  the  glacier  to   the   Gandeck 


hut  for  help,  and  one  (Mrs.  Bryant)  would  stay 
beside  the  crevasse,  such  a  hole,  if  once  lost,  being 
hard  to  find  again.  Nothing,  says  Mr.  Crook,  could 
have  been  more  admirable  than  the  courage,  cool- 
ness, and  presence  of  mind  of  these  two  ladies. 
Down  the  crevasse,  Mr.  Crook  was  very  busy.  He 
plastered  up  his  wounded  head  with  snow.  He 
had  lost  his  cap,  but  not  his  ice  axe.  A  stream 
of  cold  water— caused  by  melted  snow — poured 
steadily  down  on  him,  and  still  further  helped  to 
heal  his  wounds.  He  thought  of  cutting  his  way 
up,  but  the  walls  of  the  crevasse  were  too  over- 
hanging. With  ice  axe  and  warm  fingers  he  made 
two  hand-holds,  the  better  to  secure  himself,  his 
only  support,  apparently,  being  the  tiny  ledge  of 
snow  on  which  his  heels  had  stuck.  Next  he  made 
some  footholds,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  that  he 
had  nearly  lost  a  boot.  "I  had  never  Known  anyone 
lose  a  boot  and  live."  In  his  vigorous  cuttings  and 
hewings,  however,  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
lose  his  treasured  ice  axe — "  my  constant  com- 
panion for  many  years  in  many  trials  and  dangers." 
It  still  lies  buried  some  one  hundred  feet  down  the 
crevasse. 

Getting  Out  Again. 
In  about  half  an  hour  Mrs.  Bryant  told  Mr. 
Crook  that  help  had  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a 
German-Swiss  with  a  rope,  who  at  first  chattered 
ninety  to  the  dozen,  but  afterwards  threw  clown 
the  rope,  and  violently  dragged  Mr.  Crook  up, 
bumping  him  considerably  in  so  doing.  The  snow- 
covering  of  the  crevasse  had  frozen,  and  had  to 
be  knocked  in  with  an  alpenstock  before  he  could 
be  dragged  out,  very  little  hurt,  and  that  chiefly  in 
getting  out — a  bruised  rib  and  frost-bitten  ears. 
To  finish  up,  the  party  were  benighted,  could 
not  find  the  path  back  to  the  Riffel  Alp,  and  had 
to  camp  out  all  night,  listening  to  the  stones  fail- 
ing down  the  Matterhorn  couloir.  By  seven  they 
were  having  hot  breakfast  at  the  hotel.  Mr. 
Crook's  one  regret  is  that  he  never  thought  of 
taking  a  photograph  when  he  was  down  the  cre- 
vasse with  his  kodak! 
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Paganini  fiddled  himself  into  immortal  fame 
upon  a  violin  of  a  single  string.  Mr.  Thomas 
Sidney  Cooper,  the  all  but  centenarian  artist, 
whose  life  spanned  the  Nineteenth  Century,  also 
achieved  celebrity  by  the  amazing  success  with 
which  he  practised  upon  a  single  string.  Once  or 
twice  he  strayed  into  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,  but  for  the  life  of  three  generations  he  was 
faithful  to  his  first  love.  If  at  times  he  showed 
a  disposition  to  stray  he  was  promptly  brought 
back  to  the  exercise  of  his  one  supreme  gift.  To 
him  it  was  given  better  than  to  any  Englishman 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  interpret  the  soul  of 
the  tranquil  English  landscape,  to  give  life  on  can- 
vas to  the  four-footed  denizens  of  our  pastures, 
and  to  rest  the  eye  and  soothe  the  troubled  heart 
of  man  by  the  painted  vision  of  the  flocks  and 
herds  whose  tranquillity  is  undisturbed  by  the  in- 
trigues of  statesmen  or  the  fall  of  Empires.  He 
was  the  English  Virgil  of  the  brush.  He  but  once 
essayed  the  loftier  measure  of  the  Aeneid,  but  for 
seventy  years  charmed  the  British  public  at  each 
successive  exhibition  by  the  pastoral  scenes  which 
he  witnessed  sub  tegmine  fagi. 

I.— THE  CALL  FROM  THE  UNSEEN. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  genius,  be  he  artist 
with  pen  or  pencil,  received  so  early  so  clear  a  call 
to  his  supreme  vocation,  and  remained  so  faith- 
ful to  it  for  so  many  years.  Cooper  has  left  us  an" 
intensely  interesting  account  of  the  moment  when 
Nature  first  spoke  to  him,  as  another  Voice  spoke 
to  Saul  of  Tarsus  when  on  his  way  to  Damascus, 
and  fixed  his  destiny. 

Cooper  was  a  penniless  lad  of  nine  when  it  oc- 
curred. From  his  infancy  he  had  been  possessed 
by  a  passion  for  drawing,  but  chill  penury  had 
denied  him  other  material  than  a  slate  on  which 
to  practise  his  pencil.  He  had  devoured  a  book 
containing  "  Lives  of  the  Painters,"  and  his  soul 
within  him  was  consumed  by  a  desire  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps.  But  the  hunger-bitten  mother  de- 
serted by  her  husband,  and  with  five  children  to 
feed,  was  too  practical  to  encourage  such  dreams. 

One  dull  day  the  nine-year-old  lad  wandered  out 
to  the  Whitehall  Meadows  with  his  slate  under  his 
arm.  He  was  feeling  more  than  usually  forlorn, 
for  a  playmate  of  his  had  just  informed  him  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  twice  a  week  to  a  drawing- 
master  to  be  taught  to  draw.  There  was  no  one 
to  pay  for  teaching  Thomas  Sidney  Cooper.       He 


wandered  on  and  on.  The  day  waned,  and  as  the 
sun  sank  towards  the  western  horizon  it  suddenly 
flooded  the  whole  landscape  with  radiance  and 
warmth.  The  very  beauty  of  it,  said  Cooper  in 
after-life,  made  him  feel  even  more  depressed:  — 

The  gnarled  willows,  with  their  long  finger-like  leaves 
awakened  by  a  gentle  breeze,  were  dancing  and  glit- 
tering in  the  evening  light,  and  their  giant  trunks 
•were  reflected  in  the  tranquil  stream,  wnile  every  blade 
of  grass  throughout  the  quiet  meadows,  turning  its  pol- 
ished surface  to  the  sun,  was  glittering  with  spangled 
light — all  nature  seemed  to  laugh  while  I  alone  was  sad! 
'I  he  sheep  were  browsing  or  basking  in  the  sunny  glow 
In  quiet  contentment,  their  woolly  fleeces  lit  up  by  the 
same  warm  light,  and  the  horned  kine  were  some  of 
them  knee-deep  in  the  sedges  sipping  the  golden  stream, 
others,  brindle,  brown,  and  black,  were  on  the  bank 
lowing  to  be  relieved  of  their  daily  treasure — these  all 
seemed  to  be  happy.  So  deeply  impressed  was  I  by  all 
that  I  saw  that  I  lingered  till  the  sun  had  set.  Then 
as  I  returned  home  I  thought  of  all  this  glorious  beauty, 
and  I  believe  I  shed  tears  in  my  loneiy  sorrow.  A 
burning  desire  and  determination  (which  gained  force 
•with  every  moment)  came  over  me  to  emancipate  my- 
self some  day  from  the  prosaic  existence  in  which  my 
lot  had  been  cast.  I  was  revolving  these  thoughts  of 
future  possibilities  in  my  mind  as  I  walked  along  to- 
wards home  when  suddenly  I  heard,  or  thought  I  heard, 
a  voice  calling,  "On,  on!  Come  on!"  I  walked  back 
but  could  see  no  one.  It  was  still  light,  but  the  clouds 
had  changed  to  a  purple  tone,  their  outline  being  fringed 
with  gold.  One  of  them  took  the  form  of  a  cornucopia, 
and  I  could  almost  fancy  I  saw  showers  of  gold  falling 
from  it  towards  the  earth. 

As  he  walked  home  the  moon  rose  in  splendour 
over  the  Cathedral  spire.  To  bed,  after  supper  on 
a  crust;  to  bed,  but  then  at  last  to  sleep:  — 

But  through  all  my  troubled  dreams,  as  I  fell  at  last 
into  a  fitful  sleep,  I  seemed  to  hear  that  strange 
voice  urging  me  forward.  "  On,  on!  Come  on!"  and 
the  words  sank  into  my  heart  then  as  the  promise  of 
future  success,  and  have  remained  with  me  as  a  watch- 
word through  a  long  life. 

The  identical  scene  which  the  nine-year-old  boy 
witnessed  that  day  at  Whitehall  Meadows  he 
painted  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  and  exhi- 
bited his  picture  as  "  Clearing  off  at  Sunset  "  in 
1849.  But  in  real  sober  truth  he  never  painted 
anything  else  all  his  life  long.  He  lived  for  ninety 
years  after  that  Voice  from  the  Invisible  sounded 
in  his  ear,  but  although  his  brush  was  never  idle 
it  seldom  painted  anything  that  was  not  present 
to  him  on  that  day  of  the  Sunset  and  the  Call. 

Of  his  own  paintings  he  says:  "  A  great  many 
of  them  were  more  or  less  cattle  pieces,  and  most 
of  them  were  of  quiet,  rural  scenes;"  and  he 
naively  deplores  the  difficulty  which  he  experienced 
in  introducing  some  variety  into  the  treatment  of 
the  different  subjects.  But  whenever  he  endeav- 
oured to  stray  from  his  muttons  the  public,  which 
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would  not  be  denied,  brought  him  back  by  the  ear 
— "  Revenons  a  nos  moutons."  And  he  always  re- 
turned. It  suited  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  genius. 
And  "what  for  no?"  Here  was  a  man  who, 
alone  among  his  fellow-men,  could  transfer  to  can- 
vas the  indescribable  charm  of  bovine  content  and 


tranquil  mood  of  Nature,  when  flocKs  and  herds- 
bask  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  summer  sun,  or 
stand  sedately  happy  in  the  shade  of  the  spread- 
ing beech.  He  painted  them  in  every  mood — in 
storm  as  well  as  in  peace,  in  Cumbrian  or  Welsh  or 
Scottish    mountains    as    well    as    amid    the    lush 
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ovine  peace.  He  caught  the  soul  of  the  peopled 
landscape,  and  reproduced  it  with  such  fidelity  that 
one  could  almost  hear  the  murmur  of  the  chewing 
of  the  cud  and  smell  the  sweet  breath  of  the  milch 
cows  in  the  meadow.  He  was  for  England  in  the 
nineteenth  century  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 


meadowland  of  his  native  country;  but  their  charm 
was  pre-eminently  the  charm  of  animal  content, 
the  quiet  joy  of  life.  He  was  himself  fully  con- 
scious, of  the  limitation  of  his  genius.    He  wrote:  — 

I  must  say  that,  however  much  I  like  now  and  then 
to  soar  above  the  commonplace  scenes  of  life  in  my  pic- 
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iures.  I  always  return  with  pleasure  to  the  old  rural 
subjects  which  come  home  to  me  as  a  part  of  my  own 
daily  existence.  Inis  home-like  feeling  touches  the 
hearts  of  many  besides  myself,  I  am  sure,  and  although 
the  representation  of  the  grander  scenes  of  Nature  and 
of  the  varied  passions  and  emotions  of  humanity  is  an 
.ennobling  branch  of  art,  we  should  not  neglect  those 
humbler  scenes  which  are  equally  beautiful  in  their  way. 

II.— THE  SECRET  OF  THE  CENTENARIAN. 

When  Sir  Sidney  Smith  attacked  Acre,  Thomas 
Cooper's  uncle  was  on  board  the  Admiral's  ship 
in  that  famous  action.  Being  both  Kentishmen, 
Sir  Sidney  asked  Cooper  after  the  battle  if  he  had 
any  news  from  home.  "  Only  that  my  brother 
has  had  another  boy  born  to  him  since  we  left 
England,"  was  the  reply.  "Has  he?"  said  Sir 
Sidney.  "  Then  tell  them  to  have  him  named 
Sidney  after  me."  Christening  was  over,  how- 
ever, before  the  Admiral's  message  came  to  hand. 
The  young  artist  was  baptised  and  registered  as 
Thomas  Cooper.  But  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Sidney,  and  the  Art  School  and  Gallery  which  he 
subsequently  founded  in  Canterbury  is  known  as 
the  Sidney  Art  Gallery  to  this  day,  in  honour  of 
Admiral   Sir  Sidney  Smith. 

The  boy,  thus  named  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Acre,  in  1803,  lived  for  nearly  a  century.  The 
Grand  Old  Man  of  British  Art  exceeded  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  length  of  days  and  in  the  unimpaired 
vigour  of  vital  energy  which  he  enjoyed  twenty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  three-score  years  and 
ten  which,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  is  the  natural 
limit  of  human  life.  Merely  to  have  survived 
ninety-nine  years  is  in  itsef  a  memorable  achieve- 
ment, but  to  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  with  all 
his  senses  in  good  order  and  in  fine  condition,  to 
have  been  able  to  read  print  without  glasses,  and 
to  enjoy  life  with  as  keen  a  zest  at  ninety  as  at 
nineteen,  this  indeed  is  given  to  few  in  such  mea- 
sure as  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Cooper. 

He  was  born  poor.  He  worked  hard.  He  lived 
a  temperate  life.  He  came  of  a  long-lived  stock. 
But  these  things  may  be  said  of  thousands  who  do 
not  survive  their  sixtieth  year.  He  was  not  an 
exceptionally  robust  man.  He  was,  indeed,  at 
one  time  regarded  as  a  somewhat  bad  life  from  an 
insurance  point  of  view.  His  doctor  did  not 
think  he  would  weather  his  sixtieth  year.  But 
the  will  to  live  was  strong  in  him.  The  means  to 
live  without  carking  care  were  then  in  his 
possession,  and  he  deliberately  set  to  work  to 
baffle  the  designs  of  death.  Many  have  attempted 
this.  So  few  have  succeeded  that  it  is  well  worth 
placing  on  record  Mr.  Cooper's  own  account  of 
the  means  by  which  he  achieved  so  unusual  a  suc- 
cess. 

When  he  was  about  fifty  he  suffered  so  much 
from  dyspepsia  that  he  went  to  live  in  the  country. 
No  landscape  painter,  he  declared,  ought  to  live 


in  town.  But  the  change  at  first  did  not  do  him 
much  good.  "  I  can  only  relieve  you,"  said  his 
doctor;  "  I  cannot  cure  you,  for  I  cannot  put  a 
new  stomach  into  you."  Then,  said  Cooper,  "Doc- 
tor, I  will  cure  myself."  And  he  did.  He  cut 
himself  loose  from  London  dinner-parties  and  the 
close  air  of  London:  — 

1  did  all  I  could  to  restore  my  health.  1  got  up 
early,  set  my  palette  before  breakfast,  which  I  took 
regularly  at  eight  o'clock,  and  often  began  to  paint  be- 
fore that:  I  did  not  paint  indoors  later  than  three  in 
the  afternoon.  1  walked  five  or  six  mdes  every  day  be- 
fore dinner,  and  still  1  suffered  from  dyspepsia  and 
general    internal    derangements.     ... 

Till  I  was  nearly  thirty  years  of  age  I  always  lived  a 
free,  unconventional  life;  1  had  never  taken  a  glass  of 
sherry  or  any  wine  whatever,  for  1  did  not  mix 
in  the  sort  of  society  where  wine  was  taken,  nor  had  I 
the  means  to  procure  it.  .  .  I  shall  now  once  again 
endeavour  to  live  a  more  simple  life;  I  shall  give  up  tea 
entirelv.  as  that  does  not  agree  with  the  little  wine  I 
am  obliged  to  take,  and  will  substitute  oatmeal  porridge 
for  it  at  breakfast,  with  a  little  salt  and  no  milk;  I 
will  take  care  to  masticate  my  food  thoroughly,  and  will 
cut  it  into  small  pieces,  so  that  I  shall  not  call  upon  my 
teeth  to  do  what  my  knife  should  do,  nor  upon  my 
stomach  to  do  what  my  teeth  may  be  fairly  supposed  to 
be  capable  of  doing.  I  shall  never  take  more  to  eat 
than  I  think  I  require,  as  1  have  no  desire  to  dig  my 
grave  with  my  teeth;  and  I  have  resolved  to  lay  out  my 
life,  for  the  future,  upon  the  more  primitive  lines  of 
my  early  days,  which  I  felt  I  should  be  enabled  to  do 
better  in  the  country  than  in  London,  and  this  was  one 
of  my  principal  reasons  for  taking  up  my  abode  at 
Harbiedown. 

The  result  was  astonishing.  When  he  was  in 
his  eighty-eighth  year  he  could  read  without 
glasses,  and  see  to  paint  better  than  he  could  when 
he  was  sixty.  Here  is  his  account  of  his  regi- 
men when  verging  upon  the  nineties:  — 

I  am  certain  that  daily  exercise  and  regularity  in  all 
one's  habits,  especially  as  to  the  hours  of  one's  meals, 
is  the  greatest  help  to  a  weak  digestion.     .     .     . 

I  used  to  walk  five  or  six  miles  every  aay;  now  I  only 
do  three  or  four,  but  these  regularly,  at  the  same  hour. 
I  always  go  to  my  painting-room  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  the  summer,  half  an  hour  later  in  the 
winter;  set  my  palette,  and  paint  till  breakfast  is  ready, 
at  eight  o'clock.  For  this  I  eat  oatmeal  porridge, 
some  bread,  and  drink  about  half  a  pint  of  milk  just 
warm  from  my  own  cows.  I  have  not  tasted  a  cup 
of  tea  or  coffee  for  thirty-six  years.  I  find  the  por- 
ridge very  sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time  very  pro- 
vocative of  appetite,  while  it  keeps  the  head  clear  for 
a  morning's  work.  Then  I  return  to  my  studio  and 
paint  till  lunch,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  eat  well, 
and  drink  but  little;  after  which  I  paint  again  till 
three.  Then  I  clean  up  my  palette  for  the  day,  and 
go  out  for  a  walk,  returning  in  time  to  wash  and  pre- 
pare for  a  six  o'clock  dinner,  which  I  enjoy,  without 
my  glass  of  port,  for  I  have  quite  given  that  up, 
and  every  other  kind  of  wine,  since  my  last  severe  ill- 
ness. After  this  I  read  my  newspaper;  at  nine  o'clock 
I  smoke  my  cigar,  and  at  ten  o'clock  I  am  off  to  bed. 

Add  to  which  the  fact  that,  especially  in  his  later 
years,  Mr.  Cooper  was  a  man  of  deep  personal 
piety,  who,  when  on  one  occasion  his  family 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come,  was,  so  he  says, 
less  disturbed  than  any  of  them,  for  "  he  felt  that 
whether  He  ordained  that  I  should  recover  or  not, 
all  would  be  well,  both  here  and  hereafter,  both  for 
myself  and  those  dear  to  me." 
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III.— THE  ARTIST  AND  HIS  CAREER. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Cooper  abounds  in  interesting  in- 
cident, although  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it 
was  after  his  thirtieth  year  singularly  devoid  of 
adventure  or  vicissitude.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
span  a  century — and  such  a  century — without  liv- 
ing through  many  exciting  scenes  and  meeting 
many  notable  persons.  Mr.  Cooper's  earliest  re- 
miniscences were  of  the  great  war,  of  the  starva- 
tion which  it  entailed  upon  the  poor,  and  of  the 
murderous  pre-occupation  in  which  it  involved 
everybody.  He  was  only  eleven  when  he  saw  the 
Allied  Sovereigns  ride  through  the  huzzaing  crowds 
which  lined  the  streets  of  Canterbury  on  their 
way  from  Dover  to  London.  He  saw  Prince  Blu- 
cher  before  Waterloo,  and  noted  he  had  bits  of 
black  like  sticking-plaster  on  his  face— little 
tufts  of  hair,  I  suppose,  or  perhaps  small  wounds. 
"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  bald,  but  had  a 
round,  handsome  face." 

Hardly  had  the  pageant  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
vanished  from  his  gaze  before  the  streets  of  the 
cathedral  city  were  again  crowded,  this  time  with 
armed  men  in  far  other  mood.  For  Bonaparte 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  the  soldiers  mustered 
at  Canterbury  on  their  way  to  Waterloo.  Thirty 
thousand  men  defiled  through  its  streets — the  head 
of  the  column  reached  Deal  when  tne  rearguard 
was  leaving  Canterbury:  — 

There  was  no  school  for  us  boys  that  day;  and  as 
some  of  us  stood  by  the  bank  at  the  corner  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's the  Buffs  marched  past,  and  one  of  them  see- 
ing Joe  Dixon  (he  was  courting  Joe's  sister)  called  out, 
"  Joe.  tell  your  sister  that  when  I  come  back  I  shall 
call  the  first  thing  to  see  her.  Don't  forget,  don't 
forget.  I  say,  mister."  But,  poor  fellow,  he  never 
came  back. 

Alas,  for  the  unreturning  brave! 

Young  Cooper  was  singularly  fortunate  in  find- 
ing sympathising  friends  and  helpers.  At  home 
his  mother  did  not  appreciate  his  devotion  to  draw- 
ing; she  saw  no  money  in  it.  But  the  lad's  in- 
domitable determination  to  learn  drawing,  if  only 
on  his  slate,  seems  to  have  commanded  the  sym- 
pathy and  secured  the  support  of  a  whole  suc- 
cession of  friends.  A  friendly  coach-builder  gave 
him  a  job  as  coach-painter,  which  left  him  leisure 
to  draw,  and  familiarised  him  with  the  use  of 
colours.  Cattermole,  the  water-colonr  artist,  see- 
ing him  busy  with  his  slate,  gave  him  his  first 
bundle  of  pencils  and  roll  of  drawing  paper.  But 
he  had  no  knife  with  which  to  sharpen  the  pen- 
cils. Seeing  a  serious-looking  priest  saunter  by 
with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  the  lad  ventured 
to  ask  him  if  he  had  a  knife.  "  Yes,  my  little 
man,"  he  replied;  "  what  do  you  want?"  On 
hearing  of  the  lad's  difficulty,  he  cut  all  his  twelve 
pencils,  praised  his  drawing,  and  passed  on.  Only 
after  he  had  gone  did  the  lad  learn  that  the  kindly 
priest  who  had  thus  sharpened  his  first  pencils  for 


him  was  none  other  than  His  Grace  ur.  Manners- 
Sutton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  good 
Archbishop's  sermons  are  all  forgotten,  but  this 
kindly  deed  keeps  his  memory  green,  It  was  not 
his  only  helpful  service.  He  bougnt  some  of  the- 
lad's  drawings,  giving  him  £5  instead  of  5s., 
thereby  encouraging  him  mightily,  and  giving  him 
fresh  faith  in  the  kindness  of  mankino. 

But  everybody  seems  to  have  been  kind  to  the 
young  artist.  A  doctor  in  the  cavalry  barracks 
gave  him  some  lessons  in  painting,  cathedral  dig- 
nitaries patronised  him,  and  he  soon  afterwards 
was  engaged  at  20s.  a  week  (paid  irregularly)  as 
scene-painter  in  a  theatrical  company. 

After  Eis  theatrical  experience  Cooper  went  back, 
to  Canterbury  to  the  coach-painting.  Then  to 
his  great  joy  a  dissenting  minister,  an  uncle  of  his. 
invited  him  to  London  to  study  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  went,  but  found  that  his  uncle  had 
no  open  sesame  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Then  once 
again  finding  friends  he  studied  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  after  one  trial  was  admitted  first  as  pro- 
bationer, and  then  as  student.  He  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Fuseli,  who  encouiaged  him,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  of  his  namesake  Cooper, 
R.A.;  but  then,  to  his  intense  distress,  his  uncle 
could  keep  him  no  longer  in  London,  and  back  he 
went  to  Canterbury.  There,  on  the  strength  of 
being  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  gave 
drawing  lessons,  travelling  150  runes  per  week 
from  pupil  to  pupil. 

At  last,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old — he 
was  born  in  1803,  and  it  was  then  1827 — he  came 
to  the  momentous  determination  to  try  his  luck  on. 
the  Continent  with  a  companion,  William  Burgess 
the  coach-painter.  Half-a-crown  cash  carried 
them  from  Dover  to  Calais.  They  did  not  know 
the  language,  but  Cooper  could  play  the  flute.  "  If 
I  can't  paint  my  way  I  shall  blow  it."  They  had 
no  difficulty  in  painting  their  way.  They  travelled 
from  Calais  to  Dunkirk,  and  from  thence  via  Os- 
tend  to  Brussels.  There  they  earned  their  bread 
and  cheese  at  first  by  painting  signboards.  Bur- 
gess went  back  to  coach-painting.  But  Cooper 
began  to  give  drawing  lessons,  and  found  that  at 
last  he  had  struck  oil.  So  successful  was  he  in 
teaching  that  he  obtained  pupils  of  the  first  fami- 
lies, and,  through  one  of  them,  madt>  tne  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Belgian  artist,  Verbockhoven,  whose- 
drawings  of  animals  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Belgian  Paul  Potter.  It  was  Verbockhoveru 
who  seems  to  have  first  revealed  to  Cooper  that 
his  genius  lay  in  the  painting  of  animals  and  land- 
scape. So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  he  was  never 
in  Italy  or  in  Paris  in  his  life.  He  did,  however, 
go  to  see  the  Dutch  masters  at  the  Hague.  Strange 
to  say,  he  was  not  impressed  with  Paul  Potter's 
famous  Young  Bull.  He  says:  — 
1  * 
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I  must  admit  that  I  was  disappointed  with  the  far- 
famed  "  Bull  "  by  Paul  Potter.  The  general  tone 
of  the  picture  is  a  dull  grey,  particularly  the  figures 
of  the  man  and  the  sheep;  and  though  the  head  of  the 
bull  is  finely  painted,  and  the  hindquarters  even  bet- 
ter, the  impression  that  was  left  upon  me  by  the  whole 
picture  was  such  that  I  felt  no  desire  to  copy  it.  even 
if  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

From  Amsterdam  he  was  summoned  back  to 
Brussels  by  the  news  that  the  revolution  had 
broken  out  again,  and  that  the  city  was  besieged 
by  the  Dutch  troops.  After  many  adventures  he 
succeeded  in  regaining  his  family.  But  when  the 
Revolution  triumphed  he  decided  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  in  May,  1831,  he  arrived  at  Dover,  with 
a  wife  and  child  to  provide  for,  and  exactly  £13 
in  his  pocket. 

After  a  short  stay  in  Canterbury,  he  went  on 
to  London,  where,  after  a  brief  but  disheartening 
delay,  he  found  Ackermann,  of  the  Strand,  willing 
to  give  him  5s.  each  for  his  drawings.  He  then 
took  to  doing  lithographic  drawings  on  stone  for 
transfer  to  ladies'  work-boxes.  By  this  means 
he  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

One  day  the  happy  thought  occurred  to  him  of 
sketching  the  cows  and  sheep  in  Regent's  Park. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  his  true  career.  Every 
day,  with  a  couple  of  biscuits  and  an  orange,  he 
would  sally  off  to  Regent's  Park,  and  stay  there 
till  four,  sketching  and  painting  in  water-colour 
the  animals,  hundreds  of  which  were  then  pastured 
in  the  park.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
make  studies  of  the  animals  in  all  attitudes.  One 
particularly  restless  cow  which  he  followed  day 
after  day  in  order  to  get  the  action  of  a  beast 
sauntering,  nibbling,  and  chewing  the  cud.  cost 
him,  he  estimates,  one  hundred  miles  of  walking! 
It  was  only  then  that  he  began  the  experiment  of 
painting  in  oils.  He  succeeded,  and  went  on  suc- 
ceeding till  the  end  of  the  chapter.  How  he  met 
Mr.  Vernon  and  sold  him  a  picture  for  twenty 
guineas  for  which  he  had  only  asked  £15;  how 
Mr.    Jones.    R.A.,    was    so    pleased    with    the    first 


picture  he  sent  to  the  Academy  that  he  actually- 
removed  one  of  his  own  canvases  in  order  to* 
give  the  young  artist  (he  was  31)  a  good  place; 
how  he  received  commission  after  commission; 
how  he  became  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1845,  and  full-fledged  R.A.  in  1867;— all  this  need 
not  be  described.  A  career  of  unbroken  success 
is  as  monotonous  as  the  ascent  of  a  ladder.  It  is- 
only  when  there  are  plenty  of  ups  and  downs  that 
events  are  interesting.  In  the  course  of  his  long 
and  successful  career  Mr.  Cooper  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  many  of  the  most  ramous  men  of 
th<  last  century.  He  knew  Turner,  the  Landseers, 
Maelise,  and  almost  all  the  painters  or  the  middle 
century.  He  met  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  railed  to 
draw  him,  but  was  much  more  successful  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  exulted  to  find  a  G.O.M.  with  even 
greater  vitality  than  his  own.  He  was  intimate 
with  Leigh  Hunt,  Samuel  Lover,  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Charles  Dickens,  and  other  celebrities  of  that 
period. 

One  of  the  best  scenes  in  his  Reminiscences  is 
that  in  which  he  describes  his  painting  of  a  High- 
land drover  among  the  Cumberland  fells,  which  he 
characteristically  says  were  capital  accessories  to 
the  cattle  which  always  were  the  centre  of  his  uni- 
verse:— 

"  The  drover  came  to  look  at  his  portrait  and  said. 
'  It  looks  natural,'  but  he  could  not  understand  a  man 
taking  to  such  a  business  as  mine;  for  he  supposed  I 
could  not  get  much  for  such  things  anyhow.  'But 
then,'  he  added,  in  a  patronising  way.  '  we  must  take 
different  drifts,  for  we  can't  all  be  drovers.'  " 

How  exquisite  that  drover's  complacency!  But 
the  drover's  dog  was  worthy  of  his  master.  Cooper 
wanted  to  paint  the  collie,  which  had  gone  into  the 
kitchen  dragging  a  wet  plaid  after  him;  the  dro- 
ver whistled  and  called  the  dog,  but  as  it  refused 
to  come  they  went  into  the  kitchen  to  look  for  it. 
"  We  found  him  in  the  kitchen,  sitting  in  front  of 
the  fire,  with  the  plaid  in  his  mouth;  holding  it  up 
to  dry!" 


Plea  for  an  Imperial  Zollverein. 

Sir  Vincent  Caillard,  in  a  very  elaborate  article 
on  "  Foreign  Trade  in  the  Home  Markets,"  occu- 
pies twenty-eight  pages  of  the  "  National  Review  " 
with  an  examination  of  the  present  condition  of 
British  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  leading  up  to 
a  demand  for  the  adoption  of  an  Imperial  Zollve- 
rein.    He  says:  — 

A  slight  push  in  the  right  direction  would  place  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  in  British  hands— 
the  word  British  implying,  as  it  always  ought  to  imply, 
not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all  the  "  Britain*  beyond 


the  seas."  The  "  slight  push  "  must  clearly  take  the 
form  of  inter-imperial  preferential  customs-duties,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  guide  the  trade  within 
the  Empire  into  its  natural  channels,  connecting  the 
mother-country  with  all  the  colonies,  and  each  colonv 
with  every  other  and  with  the  mother  country.  The 
ultimate  goal  towards  which  our  "  constant  energies 
and  purpose  "  should  be  directed  must  be  far  beyond 
this.  That  goal  must  be  free  trade  within  the  Empire. 
accompanied  by  such  a  customs  tariff  upon  goods  im- 
ported into  it  from  other  countries  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  maintain,  together  with  local  internal  taxation. 
revenue  sufficient  for  the,  defence,  maintenance,  and 
good  administration  of  all  its  component  parts.  Far 
from  having  a  protectionist  tendency,  such  a  measure 
would  largely  increase  the  area  over  which  true  free 
trade  would  extend. 
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WAR    PICTURES. 


ON    THE    HEELS    OF    DE  WET. 


Under  this  title  a  writer  in  "  Blackwood  "  is  giv- 
ing a  series  of  very  brilliant  pictures  of  South  Afri- 
can war.  In  the  March  number  is  given,  with 
Dutch  fidelity,  a  little  vignette  of  the  guerilla  fight- 
ing into  which  the  war  has  now  shrunk.  A  Bri- 
tish column  is  crossing  the  veldt,  with  tiny  parties 
of  scouts  thrust  out  on  every  side,  like  the  anten- 
nae of  some  huge  insect.  Suddenly  the  news  is 
brought  that  one  of  the  outposts  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  fight  which 
follows:  — 

The  Charge. 

"  A  heavy  dragoon,  sweating  from  every  pore, 
his  face  portraying  the  satisfaction  of  a  man  first 
shot  over,  before  he  realises  what  it  means,  came 
galloping  in.  He  handed  to  the  general  a  slip  of 
paper  from  the  subaltern  in  command  of  the  ad- 
vance guard: — 

"  '  11.55.  Enemy  firing  on  my  left  flanking  pa- 
trol—about fifty  mounted  men  advancing  towards 
me.  I  am  on  a  rise  500  yards  to  the  south-west 
01  the  farmhouse.' 

"  '  That  is  a  good  boy,'  said  the  brigadier  mus- 
ingly, as  he  swung  round  on  his  heel  and  took  in 
the  topography  of  our  position  at  a  glance.  '  A 
very  clear  report.  Here!  you  tell  the  officer  com- 
manding the  pom-pom  to  take  his  gun  up  on  to 
that  rise.  And  you  '  (turning  to  another  of  his 
staff),  'tell  Colonel  Washington  to  send  a  squad- 
ron with  the  pom-pom!  Wait,  don't  be  in  a 
hurry;  hear  me  out,  please.  Tell  nim  that  the 
squadron  is  to  extend,  take  the  rise  at  a  gallop — 
dismount  just  before  n  reaches  the  top.  Now  you 
may  go.' 

"  Then,  turning  to  the  chief  of  the  staff,  '  Have 
you  got  a  match?  Thanks.  Now,  tell  Freddy' 
(the  major  commanding  the  battery  R.H.A.)  '  to 
send  two  of  his  guns  on  to  that  rise  south  of  the 
dam.  Send  a  troop  with  him.  I  will  be  here 
with  the  rest  to  await  developments'.' 

"'Order  given,  sir!'  and  the  Intelligence  officer 
touched  his  cap. 

"  '  Good.  Now  you  go  with  the  pom-pom.  I 
shall  be  here;  let  me  know  developments.  Get 
along.      Don't  argue: 

"  Already  the  pom-pom  is  trotting  out  of  the 
farmhouse  enclosure  and  the  squadron  of  Dragoons 
extending  on  the  plain  beyond.  The  i.aces  of  the 
gunners  are  as  impassive  as  if  they  were  about  to 


gallop  past  at  a  review.  They  have  been  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  for  months;  it  has  no  novelty 
for  them.  But  with  the  Dragoons  it  is  different. 
This  is  their  first  engagement;  you  can  see  it  in 
the  countenances  of  the  men  nearest  you.  The  ex- 
citement which  whitens  men's  cheeks  and  makes 
every  action  angular  and  awkward. 

"'B  Squadron  20th  Dragoon  Guards — Gallop!' 
"'Pom-pom — Gallop!'  comes  the  echo. 
"  The  Boers  must  be  close  up,  for  the  advance- 
guard  is  falling  back.  They  are  coming  back  for 
all  they  are  worth.  It  will  be  a  race  between  us 
and  the  enemy  for  the  possession  of  the  ridge; 
please  Providence  that  we  may  be  there  first,  for 
of  a  truth  he  who  loses  will  pay  the  stake.  The 
officers  realise  this,  and  sitting  down  to  their  work 
they  make  the  pace.  The  wild  line  careering  be- 
hind them  suits  itself  to  their  lead;  instinctively 
in  its  excitement  and  inexperience  it  closes  in- 
wards. Only  200  yards  more.  The  sky-line  is 
clear  and  defined.  No  heads  have  appeared  as  yet. 
One  hundred  yards!  Now  we  are  under  the  rise, 
the  horses  feel  the  hill — a  few  seconds  and  we  shall 
know  who  has  won  the  race.  'Steady,  men,  steady!' 
Up  goes  the  squadron  leader's  arm.  '  Halt!  Dis- 
mount!' A  chaotic  second  as  the  frenzied  line 
reins  in.  '  "  No.  3's."  Where  are  the  "  No.  3's"?' 
— '  Way  for  the  pom-pom.'  The  straining  team 
crashes  through  the  line.  The  dismounted  troopers 
follow  their  officers  up  the  slope.  A  moment  of 
suspense— and  a  long-drawn  breath.  We  are  first. 
There  are  the  Boers  dismounting  a  hundred  yards 
away.  '  Action  front,  the  pom-pom.'  '  Down, 
men,  down!' — come  the  hoarse  orders,  and  a  ripp'e 
of  fire  crackles  along  the  summit  of  the  rise.  '  Let 
them  have  the  whole  belt.' 

The  Guns  Speak. 

"Pom-pom-pom-pom-pom-pom!  The  little  gun 
reels  and  quivers  as  it  belches  forth  its  stream 
of  spiteful  bombs.  For  a  moment  the  Boers  re- 
turn the  fire.  Then  they  rush  for  their  horses, 
and  in  as  many  seconds,  as  it  takes  to  light  a  cigar- 
ette are  galloping  '  ventre  a  terre  '  across  the  plain 
in  an  ever-extending  fan.  The  merciless  lead  pur- 
sues them.  The  Dragoons  spring  to  their  feet 
to  facilitate  rapidity  of  fire,  while  the  pom-pom 
churns  the  dry  dust  of  the  veldt  into  little  whirl- 
winds among  the  flying  horsemen.  Five  hundred 
yards  away  stands  a  kopje.      In  three  minutes  the 
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3ast  of  the  Boers  have  placed  it  between  them  and 
the  British  fire — except  for  the  three  or  four  that 
lie  motionless  upon  the  plain. 

"  '  Now,  we  shall  have  it!  and  the  pom-pom  cap- 
tain turns  to  the  squadron  commander.  '  I  advise 
you  to  make  your  men  lie  down  again.  I'm  going 
to  man-handle  my  gun  down  the  slope.' 

'"Click-clock,  click-clock,  click-clock!'  go  the 
Mausers.  The  Boers  are  on  the  top  of  the  kopje. 
It  is  to  be  their  turn  now.  No;  there  is  a  roar 
behind  the  farm,  then  another,  and  another.  Then 
three  little  white  cloud-balls  open  out  on  the  lip  of 
the  kopje. 

'•  •  Good  little  Freddy!'  soliloquises  the  pom-pom 
captain  as  he  snaps  his  glasses  into  their  case. 
'  He  was  watching  them.  I  must  get  my  beauty 
to  the  end  of  this  rise,  to  catch  them  as  they  leave.' 
— '  Pom-pom,  limber  up!' 

'•  Boom-boom-boom.  Three  more  little  puffs  of 
white  over  the  kopje.  Click-clock  once,  and  the 
l»rush  was  over.  What  was  it  worth?  Four  man- 
gled rebels  on  the  veldt,  and  one  stalwart  dragoon, 
-with  white  drawn  face  and  sightless  eyes  turned  to 
the  beautiful  blue  of  heaven! 

•'  The  brigadier  cantered  up  to  the  rise.  A  sec- 
tion of  Horse  Artillery  rumbled  up  after  him. 
'  Look  here,'  he  said  to  the  squadron  leader,  '  you 
must  get  your  men  on  to  that  kopje:  they  are  not 
worth  pursuing — there  are  not  more  than  twenty 
of  them.  If  I  were  you  I  should  open  out  divide 
and  gallop  round  both  flanks  of  the  kopje;  it's 
open  veldt  beyond,  and  we'll  look  after  you  from 
this  ridge.  You  won't  see  any  more  of  them 
than  their  tails.  Don't  pursue  beyond  3,000  yards. 
My  orders  are  to  go  to  Britstown,  not  to  wear  my 
horses  out  over  scallywag   snipers!' 

"'Ah!  here's  Mr.  Intelligence,  direct  from  the 
bloodstained  field;  now  we  shall  know  the  dam- 
age!' 

'Brigadier:    'Any  Boers  wounded?' 

"Intelligence  Officer:  'Yes,  sir;  two.  and  two 
killed.' 

"  B.:  '  Are  the  wounded  talkative?' 

"I.  0.:  'One  is  too  far  gone,  sir;  the  other  is 
quite  communicative.' 

"  B.:  '  Well,  what  has  he  got  to  say?' 

"'I.  O.:  'He  lies  about  himself.  Swears  that 
he  is  a  Free  Stater;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his 
name  is  Pretorius,  and  he  is  a  son  of  the  farmer 
from  whose  wife  we  got  our  guides  last  night.  By 
the  merest  chance  we  took  a  photograph  of  the 
farmer's  two  sons  out  of  an  album  we  found  at 
the  farm.  And  here  is  one  of  them  wounded  to- 
day. From  his  account  it  appears  that  a  man 
called  Lotter  is  here  with  a  commando,  and  that  he 
and  his  have  just  brought  off  rather  a  bad  thing. 
Lotter's  commando  only  joined  the  rebels  returning 
from  Nieuwjaarsfontein  about  an  hour  ago.      The 


rebels  knew  that  our  advance  squadron  was  at  this 
farm  last  night,  and  when  they  saw  us  here,  they 
mistook  us  for  Major  Twine,  and  knowing  his 
strength  attacked  in  good  heart.' 

"B.:  'I  thought  it  was  something  of  that  kind. 
Well,  we  need  not  eat  our  hearts  out  about  Twine. 
Those  swine  won't  be  taking  any  more  to-day, 
especially  now  that  they  have  reason  to  believe 
that  we  are  about.' 

The  Camp. 

"  As  the  shadows  began  to  grow  long  across  the 
level  of  stunted  Karoo  we  had  placed  another  ten 
miles  behind  us  on  the  road  to  Britstown.  Never 
a  further  sign  did  we  see  that  day  of  our  enemy. 
But  this  is  typical  of  this  free  fighting  on  the  open 
veldt.  Your  enemy  comes  upon  you  like  a  dust- 
devil — he  appears,  strikes,  wins  or  loses,  and  then 
disappears  again  as  suddenly  as  he  came.  You 
fight  your  little  battle,  bury  your  dead,  shake  your- 
selves, and  forget  all  about  the  incident.  This,  I 
assume,  for  the  last  year  has  been  the  nature  of 
the  life  which  all  mounted  men  have  led  out  here. 

"  Just  before  the  sun  set,  enshrouded  in  a  curtain 
of  rising  mist,  we  reached  a  great  ridge  of  table- 
land. A  particularly  wild  and  forsaken  tract  of 
country. 

"  '  We  shall  have  to  halt  at  the  first  water,'  said 
the  brigadier.  '  What  an  unholy  place  to  camp  in! 
Well,  if  there  are  no  Boers  it  doesn't  matter.  It's 
lucky  we  had  a  turn-up  against  those  fellows  to- 
day. They  will  hardly  stomach  a  night-attack 
with  the  echo  of  a  pom-pom  chorus  still  ringing  in 
their  ears.      Is  that  a  flag?' 

"  The  advance-guard  were  beginning  to  show 
like  stunted  tree-trunks  upon  the  sky-line  on  our 
front.  Yes;  it  was  a  flag.  There  was  work  for 
the  lumbering  dragoon  signaller  again.  ,  Slowly  he 
spelt  out  the  message:  '  No  enemy  have  been  seen. 
Ridge  is  clear.  Right  flanking  patrol  had  touch 
with  rear  troop  of  Major  Twine's  squadron,  now 
moving  on  Nieuwjaarsfontein.  Lieutenant  Mea- 
dows, rejoined,  reports  Major  Twine's  squadron 
seen  several  bodies  of  enemy;  his  squadron  has 
been  sniped,  but  himself  not  seriously  engaged. 
Country  very  open  on  far  side  of  ridge.  Good 
camping-ground  and  water  at  the  foot  of  ridge.' 

"'Good  business!'  said  the  brigadier,  turning  to 
his  chief  of  staff.  '  Will  you  canter  up  and  mark 
out  a  camp?  It's  a  great  relief  to  find  that  that 
advance  squadron  hasn't  been  scuppered.' 

"  A  more  dismal  camping-ground  could  not  have 
been  found.  The  fair  veldt  seemed  to  have  van- 
ished. Instead  of  a  sprinkling  of  farms,  there  was 
only  one  human  habitation  within  sight.  This  be- 
longed to  a  Boer  shepherd  of  the  lowest  type, — a 
miserable  edifice  of  mud  and  unbaked  bricks.  The 
dam  was  a  natural  depression  formed  by  what  ap- 
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peared  to  have  been  the  crater  of  some  long-extinct 
volcano.  The  country  surrounding  it  was  of  the 
roughest,  and  to  make  the  situation  more  depress- 
ing, with  sundown  great  banks  of  cloud  had  gath- 
ered in  the  west.  The  brigadier  might  well  be 
anxious  for  his  small  force  of  raw  troops  in  such  a 
fastness,  and  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  feeling 
which  prompted  him  to  personally  post  the  night 
pickets.  But  raw  troops,  raw  transport,  all  will 
settle  down  in  time,  and  an  hour  after  sundown  the 
men  were  having  their  food.    .    . 

"  The  gathering  clouds  did  not  prove  simply  a 
seasonable  warning.  A  great  icy  blast  swept  up 
the  valley,  driving  a  broad  belt  of  stinging  dust 
before  it,  and  the  bivouac  was  smitten  through  and 
through  by  a  South  African  dust-storm.  Five 
minutes  of  fierce  gale,  with  lightning  that  momen- 


tarily dispelled  the  night,  then  a  pause — the  herald 
of  coming  rain.  A  few  great  ice-cold  drops  smote 
like  hail  on  the  tarpaulin  shelter  that  served  head- 
quarters for  a  mess-tent.  Then  followed  five 
minutes  of  a  deluge  such  as  you  in  England  cannot 
conceive.  A  deluge  against  which  the  stoutest 
oil-skin  is  as  blotting-paper.  A  rain  which  seems 
also  to  entice  fountains  from  the  earth  beneath 
you.  In  ten  minutes  all  is  over.  The  stars  are 
again  demurely  winking  above  you,  and  all  that 
you  know  of  the  storm  is  that  you  see  the  vast 
diminishing  cloud,  revealed  in  the  west  by  fading 
lightning-flashes,  and  that  you  have  not  a  dry 
possession  either  in  your  kit  or  on  your  person. 

"  '  Not  much  fear  of  sleeping  sentries  to-night,' 
said  the  chief  of  the  staff  as  we  cowered  round  a 
fire  under  the  waggon-sail." 
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[The  proprietors  of  the  "  Beview  of  Reviews  for  Australasia  "  have  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elder,  London,  the  publishers  of  "  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  by  W.  H.  Fitchett,  for  the  re-publication 
of  a  series  of  brief  episodes  from  that  work.  The  series  deals  with  picturesque  incidents  and  striking 
figures  in  the  Great  War  with  France,  betwixt  1793  and  1815.] 


XIII.-  ENGLISH   AND   FRENCH    CAVALRY   AT   WATERLOO. 


The  scale  of  the  approaching  battle  was  amply 
realised  by  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  "  Were 
you  ever  in  a  battle  before?"  said  Wellington  him- 
self to  a  youthful  aide-de-camp  of  foreign  blood 
whom  he  found  amongst  his  staff.  "  No,  sir,"  was 
the  reply.  "Then  you  are  a  lucky  man,"  responded 
the  Duke,  "  for  you  will  never  see  such  another!" 
On  both  sides  there  was — perhaps  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Wellington  himself — the  most  cheerful  con- 
fidence of  victory.  What  was  Napoleon's  mood  we 
have  already  seen.  Hill  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  as 
the  type  of  British  feeling.  He  rode  that  morning, 
a  composed  and  farmer-like  figure,  along  the  ridge 
in  front  of  his  divisions,  and  no  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  battle  clouded  his  cheerful  courage. 
"  You  will  see  a  great  battle  to-day,"  he  said  to  an 
English  visitor,  Lord  Apsley,  who  happened  to  ride 
up;  "  and,"  he  added,  "  I  think  the  French  will  get 
such  a  thrashing  as  they  have  seldom  had!" 

The  battle  lasted  a  little  over  eight  hours.  The 
first  gun  was  fired  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  at  night  the  French  were  in  wild 
and  hopeless  retreat.  During  those  long  hours,  of 
course,  the  batteries  roared  almost  incessantly  from 
the  French  ridge,  and  the  splutter  of  skirmishing 
fire  never  ceased  along  the  British  slope.  But  the 
battle  itself  is  marked  by  five  great  stages:  (1)  The 
attack  of  Reille's  corps  on  Hougoumont.  It  began 
a  little  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  designed  as  a 
feint  rather  than  a  serious  attack.  But  it  took  a 
fury  and  a  scale  beyond  what  was  intended,  and 
though  the  passion  of  the  struggle  rose  and  sank, 
the  contest  round  Hougoumont  practically  was 
maintained  till  night.  (2)  A  great  infantry  attack 
by  D'Erlon's  corps  on  Wellington's  left  centre, 
which  was  launched  about  two  o'clock.  (3)  The 
assaults  of  the  French  cavalry  on  Wellington's 
csrjftre,  which  raged  from  four  till  six  o'clock.  (4) 
A  second  infantry  attack,  under  Ney,  on  Welling- 
ton's centre,  which  began  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  cavalry  charges,  and  lasted  till  a  little  after 
seven.  (5)  The  attack  of  the  Old  Guard  about  7.30 
p.m.,  and  the  general  advance  of  the  British  line 
which  followed  its  defeat. 


Napoleon's  general  plan  was  to  fix  Wellington's 
attention  on  Hougoumont  by  a  furious  attack;  then 
to  seize  La  Haye  Sainte,  break  through  the  British 
left,  drive  it  across  the  Brussels  road,  and  roll  Wel- 
lington's whole  army  in  wreck  and  defeat  on  to  the 
Nivelles  road.     .     .     . 

How  the  Life  Guards  Charged. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  or  not  Picton's 
lines  had  flung  back  the  leading  French  column,  or 
was  itself  broken  at  the  point  where  the  thin  line  of. 
scarlet  actually  crashed  on  the  narrow  and  solid 
front  of  the  French  column.  It  is  certain  that 
Picton's  last  words  to  his  aide-de-camp  as  he  feU 
from  his  horse  were,  "  Rally  the  Highlanders." 
The  next  French  column  by  this  time  had  reached 
the  hedge,  the  column  still  next  in  order  coming 
up  a  little  later.  Suddenly  a  deep  sound — the  sound 
of  a  myriad  galloping  horse-hoofs — came  over  the 
ridge.  What  a  moment  before  had  seemed  empty 
space  was  filled  with  a  long  line  of  tossing  horse- 
heads,  of  crested  helmets,  and  gleaming  swords. 
The  Union  Brigade — the  Royals,  the  Greys,  the- 
Inniskillings, — a  tempest  of  fiery  horsemen,  break- 
ing out  of  the  smoke  at  a  distance  of  less  than  a 
hundred  yards,  were  riding  on  the  helpless  French 
columns! 

It  is  worth  noting  here  how  diversely  the  two 
commanders  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  their 
opponents.  Napoleon  loved  display;  Wellington, 
concealment  and  surprise.  Napoleon  spread  on  the 
hill-slope  of  La  Belle  Alliance  all  the  magnificent 
pageantry  of  his  army.  Wellington  offered,  say,  to 
D'Erlon's  columns  as  they  came  on,  a  ridge  naked 
of  defence,  the  guns  standing  out  in  relief  and 
without  supports.  That  naked  ridge  had  a  weird 
look!  Then  suddenly  it  gleamed  from  end  to  end 
with  the  faces  and  bayonets  of  advancing  in- 
fantry, or  it  was  filled  with  a  front  of  swiftly- 
moving  and  sworded  horsemen,  who  seemed  to  leap 
out  of  the  mist  of  battle-smoke!  How  nerve- 
shattering  that  sudden  apparition  was  may  easily 
be  guesed.  .....  •  . , 
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Lord  Uxbridge,  who  commanded  Wellington's 
cavalry,  had  watched  D'Erlon's  huge  columns 
moving  on  the  British  centre;  he  saw  the  cuiras- 
siers on  their  left  flank  break  and  sabre  the  brigade 
of  German  infantry  on  the  slope;  and  he  rode  at 
speed  to  the  spot.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
Charleroi  road  stood  the  Household  Brigade,  con- 
sisting of  the  First  and  Second  Life  Guards,  the 
Oxford  Blues,  and  the  First  Dragoon  Guards. 
Scarcely  drawing  bridle,  Lord  Uxbridge  ordered  it 
to  form  in  line  in  preparation  for  the  charge;  then 
he  crossed  the  road  to  Ponsonby's  brigade — the 
Royals,  the  Greys,  and  the  Inniskillings — and  or- 
dered it  to  wheel  into  line  and  charge  simul- 
taneously with  the  Household  Brigade.  He  then 
returned  and  led  the  Guards  himself  to  the  charge. 

Both  brigades  went  forward  at  the  trot,  which 
quickened  into  a  gallop  as  they  reached  the  crest 
and  saw  the  crowded  slope,  and,  within  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  of  their  swords,  the  columns  and 
squadrons  of  their  foes.  The  opportunity  was  one 
to  set  what  may  be  called  the  cavalry  imagination 
on  flame.  The  Guards  and  the  Blues  to  the  right 
saw  before  them  a  smooth  green  incline  across 
which  two  brigades  of  French  cuirassiers  were 
moving,  disordered  by  their  pursuit  of  the  German 
battalions  they  had  just  broken.  The  Union 
Brigade  on  the  left  saw  through  the  smoke  four 
great  columns  of  French  infantry,  dense  and  nar- 
row and  far-stretching.  Their  shape  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  form  square;  they  had  not  the 
front  of  fire  which  a  line  formation  would  have 
given. 

Seven  regiments  of  the  finest  cavalry  in  the 
world,  in  a  word,  went  racing  down  upon  their 
unprepared  foes  on  either  side  of  the  Brussels  road. 
Two  armies  watched  their  charge.  The  blood  of 
the  galloping  horsemen  was  kindled  to  fire,  and  in 
the  rush  and  rapture  of  the  charge  generalship  was 
forgotten.  Lord  Uxbridge  himself  rode  like  a 
trooper  in  the  first  line.  The  eager  impulse  to 
reach  and  strike  their  foes  overbore  all  formal 
tactics.  The  Blues  were  to  be  "  in  support "  of 
the  Household  Brigade,  the  Greys  of  the  Union 
Brigade.  But  the  Blues  quickly  found  their  way 
into  the  front  line,  the  Greys,  edging  past  the  flank 
of  the  Inniskillings,  saw  through  the  smoke  Mar- 
cognet's  column  a  little  on  their  left  shoulder,  and, 
wheeling  slightly,  rode  straight  for  it. 

Horsemen  against  Horsemen. 

On  the  right  of  the  Brussels  road  the  curiassiers 
met  the  Life  Guards  gallantly  enough,  and  the  two 
fronts  of  charging  horsemen  met  with  a  crash  like 
two  living  walls.  But  the  Guards,  brg  men  on  big 
horses,  coming  down  the  slope  at  speed,  literally 
smashed  through  their  opponents,  and  rode  over 
them.     The  cuirassiers  were  rent    into   fragments 


by  the  shock,  and  in  scattered  groups,  but  still 
fighting  desperately,  were  driven  by  the  victorious 
British  horsemen  down  the  slope  and  across  the 
Brussels  road.  Then,  bringing  up  their  right 
shoulder,  the  Life  Guards  swept  across  the  road 
in  pursuit,  and  plunged  into  the  great  infantry 
melee  which  was  raging  on  the  slope  beyond. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  road  the  Royals  caught 
Donzelot's  column  in  the  rapture  of  an  imagined 
victory,  when  there  broke  upon  the  startled  French 
this  apparition  of  helmeted  regiments  of  British 
cavalry  riding  upon  them  at  speed.  A  splutter  of 
alarmed  musketry  broke  from  the  column,  but. 
without  drawing  bridle,  the  Royals  crashed  in  upon 
the  helpless  infantry,  and  the  wildest  scene  fol- 
lowed. An  English  officer,  recalling  the  spectacle, 
says:  "  I  remember  a  dreadful  confusion,  thick 
smoke,  horses  and  men  tumbling  headlong;  sol- 
diers receiving  their  death-wounds,  springing  up 
and  falling  down  dead!  The  ground  was  so 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  that  we  could  not 
avoid  treading  on  them."  A  French  officer  de- 
scribes the  sensation  of  the  moment  from  another 
standpoint:  "As  I  was  pushing  one  of  our  men  into 
his  proper  place  in  the  ranks,"  he  says,  "  he  sud- 
denly sank  under  a  sword-cut;  turning  briskly 
round,  I  saw  the  English  dragoons  riding  into  our 
column  in  every  direction,  cutting  our  men  down 
right  and  left.  In  vain  did  our  poor  fellows  try 
to  defend  themselves  with  their  bayonets;  they 
had  not  a  chance  against  these  dragoons,  mounted 
as  they  were  on  powerful  horses.  The  few  shots 
this  hapless  and  bewildered  crowd  could  fire  proved 
as  dangerous  to  our  own  men  as  to  the  cavalry. 
We  were  totally  defenceless  before  those  terrible 
dragoons." 

Here  and  there  a  solitary  French  private,  or 
some  gallant  officer,  broke  loose  from  the  mass, 
and  stood,  single  and  desperate,  in  the  rush  of  the 
charging  horse,  until  trampled  out  of  shape  by  th? 
thundering  hoofs.  But  the  column  itself  was 
practically  destroyed  in  those  few  wild  moments. 
The  Inniskillings  were  riding,  drunk  with  the  fury 
of  battle,  through  the  French  column  next  in  order. 
The  Greys,  to  reach  Marcognet's  column,  had  to 
pass  through  the  intervals  of  the  92nd.  This  was 
a  Highland  Regiment,  still  on  fire  with  the  passion 
of  its  own  charge,  and  the  bonneted  men  of  the 
92nd,  as  they  saw  the  well-known  grey  horses  of 
their  cavalry  kinsfolk  sweep  past  them,  kindled  to 
a  new  excitement.  The  men,  as  an  officer  who  was 
present  records,  "  simply  went  mad."  Wild  greet- 
ings in  Gaelic  flew  betwixt  horsemen  and  footmen; 
many  privates  of  the  92nd  caught  the  stirrups  of 
the  Greys,  and  raced  forward  with  them  In  their 
charge.  The  whole  Union  Brigade  counted  less 
than  1,000  sabres,  each  regiment  numbering  about 
320  men;     but  their  rush   on   D'Erlon's   unhappy 
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columns  was  like  the  passage  of  a  cluster  of  aero- 
lites. Unbroken  battalions  of  the  bewildered 
French  flung  down  their  arms  as  they  stood,  in 
token  of  surrender,  and  the  next  day  the  muskets 
still  lay,  spread  out  in  long  and  orderly  lines, 
showing  where  the  battalions,  at  the  mere  spec- 
tacle of  the  oncoming  of  those  fierce  horsemen,  hal 
surrendered. 

"  I  never  saw  such  a  scene  in  all  my  life,"  says 
Kincaid.  "  Hundreds  of  French  infantry  threw 
themselves  down  and  pretended  to  be  dead  while 
the  cavalry  galloped  over  them,  and  then  got  up 
and  ran  away."  "  The  solid  mass  I  had  seen  twenty 
minutes  before,"  says  another  English  officer,  "was 
there  no  more,  and  had  now  become  a  defenceless 
crowd.  French  officers  were  brought  up  from  the 
hollow  in  great  numbers  delivering  up  tueir 
swords.  One  of  our  privates  brought  up  two, 
pushing  them  before  him  with  his  bayonet.  They 
were  hatless,  and  had  a  flushed  and  vexed  kind  of 
look.  They  came  and  delivered  their  swords  to 
our  colonel,  and  were  then  sent  to  the  rear." 

The  Counter-Charge 

But  the  British  cavalry  regiments  were  now  com- 
pletely out  of  hand.  The  Blues  still  held  together 
in  a  fashion,  but  the  other  regiments,  in  irregular 
clusters  of  eager  horsemen,  were  charging  every- 
thing within  their  reach.  They  caught  two  field- 
batteries  in  the  valley,  slew  riders,  gunners,  and 
horses,  and  left  fifteen  guns  useless.  Still  pressing 
onward,  they  mounted  the  French  ridge.  The 
Greys  galloped  over  the  great  battery,  leaving  it 
half  destroyed,  then  wheeled  to  the  left  and  rode 
eastward,  slaying  at  will.  Some  men  from  other 
regiments,  pressing  on,  reached  the  second  French 
line,  broke  in  upon  some  artillery  waggons,  the 
drivers,  mere  boys,  sitting  and  weeping  helplessly 
on  their  horses.  The  colonel  of  the  Greys  and  the 
colonel  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  were  both 
slain  on  the  very  crown  of  the  French  ridge.  Those 
who  from  the  British  crest  watched  the  scene,  saw 
far  away,  deep  in  the  masses  of  the  French,  on  the 
slope  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  tiny  patches  of  white 
moving  fiercely  to  and  fro,  and  spreading  confusion 
everywhere.  They  were  scattered  groups  of  the 
Greys  in  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 

The  British  cavalry  leaders  by  this  time  had  be- 
gun to  remember  that  they  were  not  mere  troopers, 
with  no  other  business  than  the  joy  of  fighting. 
Lord  Uxbridge  afterwards  wrote  ruefully:  "  I  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  having  myself  led  the 
attack."  He  ought  to  have  led  the  second  line, 
and  kept  it  in  hand  to  support  the  first  line  when 
it  fell  back.  But  all  niceties  of  order  had  vanished. 
Colonel  and  general  had  jostled  shoulders  with  the 
galloping   privates,    as    eager    as    they    for    the 


combat.  Sir  William  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  the 
Union  Brigade,  rode  his  horse  to  a  standstill  in  the 
soft  deep  soil  of  the  French  slope,  was  there  caught 
by  the  French  lancers,  and  pierced  with  a  score  of 
thrusts.  When  the  British  cavalry  leaders  had. 
however,  recovered  their  heads,  the  rally  was 
sounded  and  an  attempt  made  to  re-form  the  squad- 
rons. "  But,"  says  Lord  Uxbridge,  "  neither  voice 
nor  trumpet  availed."  Two  regiments  of  Milhaud's 
cuirassiers  were  flung  by  Napoleon  himelf  on  the 
broken  English  regiments,  while  a  brigade  of  lanc- 
ers rode  in  on  their  flank. 

With  blown  horses  and  broken  order,  the  British 
cavalry  were  in  turn  driven  down  the  French  slope, 
and  would  have  been  literally  destroyed  had  help 
not  come.  Two  fine  brigades  of  British  cavalry — 
those  of  Vivian  and  of  Vandeleur — were  drawn  up 
en  Wellington's  left,  and  Muffling  urged  them  to 
move  to  the  support  of  the  broken  squadrons  now 
being  driven  down  the  French  slope;  but  both 
Vivian  and  Vandeleur  refused,  urging  they  dare 
not  move  without  orders.  Wellington's  ideas  of 
discipline  were  stern,  and  long  afterwards,  discuss- 
ing the  story  with  Muffling,  Wellington  said  he 
would  have  brought  both  of  these  generals  to  court- 
martial  if  they  had  moved,  even  if  they  had  been 
successful. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vandeleur  at  last  did  move, 
and  without  instructions.  His  brigade  consisted 
of  the  11th,  12th,  and  16th  Light  Dragoons.  Moving 
on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  ridge  some  distance, 
Vandeleur  brought  up  the  right  shoulder  of  his 
brigade,  and  came  over  the  crest,  the  12th  Light 
Dragoons  leading.  The  tail  end  of  one  of  D'Erlon's 
columns  yet  maintained  its  order,  and  was  falling 
steadily  back.  Beyond  the  column  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  French  lancers  slaying  the  disordered 
fragments  of  the  Union  and  Household  Brigades. 
The  12th  rode  furiously  on  the  French  infantry 
column,  broke  clean  through  it,  and  spurring  for- 
ward caught  the  lancers  beyond  it,  in  turn,  on  their 
flank.  The  16th,  riding  clear  of  the  infantry,  struck 
the  lancers  with  still  more  wrathful  impact,  and  in 
a  moment  they  were  being  whirled  across  the 
valley.  Vandeleur  kept  his  lines  coolly  in  hand, 
but  individual  soldiers  broke  loose,  and,  in  the 
madness  of  the  fight,  rode  up  to  the  French  crest 
and  were  slain  there. 

The  broken  regiments  of  the  two  brigades, 
covered  by  Vandeleur's  Light  Dragoons,  had  now 
reached  the  British  crest  again.  They  were  breath- 
less, disordered;  they  had  left  half  their  numbers 
in  the  valley  or  on  the  French  slope  beyond.  Of 
one  squadron  of  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards  only  two 
men  returned.  "The  squadron,"  says  Tomkinson, 
in  his  "  Diary  of  a  Cavalry  Officer,"  "  rode  com- 
pletely into  the  enemy's  reserve  and  were  killed." 
But  they  had  performed  a  marvellous  feat.     They 
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had  practically  destroyed  an  infantry  corps,  with 
its  artillery,  and  two  brigades  of  cuirassiers;  they 
had  captured  3,000  prisoners  and  two  eagles.  "When 
I  was  returning  to  our  position,"  says  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  "  I  met  the  Duke  of  Wellington  surrounded 
by  his  staff,  who  had  from  the  high  ground  wit- 
nessed the  whole  affair.  ...  I  never  saw  so 
joyous  a  group.  .  .  .  They  thought  the  battle 
was  over." 

Wellington  certainly  did  not  think  the  battle  was 
over,  but  even  his  cool  impassive  nature  was  stirred 
by  that  great  cavalry  exploit.  The  moral  effect  of 
the  charge  was  greater  than  even  its  immediate 
practical  results.  D'Erlon's  infantry  were  out  cf 
the  fight  for  the  rest  of  the  day;  "  and,"  says  Lord 
Uxbridge,  "  although  cuirassiers  frequently  at- 
tempted afterwards  to  break  into  our  lines,  they 
always  did  it  mollement,  and  as  if  they  expected 
something  more  behind  the  curtain."  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  sums  up  the  story  of  this  great  charge  by 
describing  it  as  "  one  of  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ever  achieved  by  horsemen  over  infan- 
try."   .    .    . 

The  Great  French  Cavalry  Charge. 

Napoleon  had  now  failed  in  two  great  infantry 
attacks.  The  battle  next  fell  to  the  cavalry,  and 
from  four  o'clock  till  six  o'clock,  through  the  1,000 
yards  interval  betwixt  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougou- 
mont,  the  magnificent  cavalry  of  Napoleon's  army 
— cuirassiers,  lancers,  dragoons,  and  mounted  chas- 
seurs of  the  Guard — was  poured  in  successive 
charges.  No  less  than  twelve  times,  indeed,  Ney 
led  his  glittering  columns  of  squadrons  up  that 
slope  on  to  the  British  centre;  and  twelve  times, 
broken,  breathless,  defeated,  but  still  full  of  the 
fury  of  battle,  the  flood  of  horsemen  eddied  back 
down  the  slope.  This,  indeed,  makes  the  most 
dazzling  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  whole  phy- 
siognomy of  the  great  fight. 

This  great  cavalry  onfall  had  been  foreseen  and 
prepared  for  by  the  British  leaders;  but  no  one  on 
the  British  side  imagined  that  it  would  be  made 
upon  a  portion  of  the  line  as  yet  unshaken  by  any 
infantry  attack.  Napoleon  denied  that  he  ordered 
this  great  cavalry  effort;  "  it  was,"  he  said,  "  pre- 
mature," and  due  entirely  to  the  rashness  of  Ney 
and  the  warlike  contagion  which  seized  the  whole 
French  cavalry.  As  Napoleon,  with  his  staff  about 
him,  watched  his  cavalry  waste  themselves  on  the 
English  crest,  he  exclaimed,  "  He  has  begun  an 
hour  too  soon."  "  This  man,"  added  Soult,  speak- 
ing of  Ney,  "  is  always  the  same.  He  will  com- 
promise everything,  as  he  did  at  Jena  and  Eylau." 
"  Ney,"  said  Napoleon  afterwards,  "  behaved  like  a 
madman!  He  got  my  cavalry  massacred  for  me." 
In  his  bulletin  written  after  the  battle,  Napoleon 
says:   "  Our  two  divisions  of  cuirassiers  being  en- 


gaged, all  our  cavalry  ran  at  the  same  moment  to 
support  their  comrades." 

But  if  all  this  was  true,  it  constituted  the  gravest 
reproach  on  Napoleon's  own  generalship.  As  Ney 
afterwards  said,  "  This  movement  was  executed  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  Emperor.  He  might  have 
stopped  it;  he  did  not  do  so."  What,  indeed,  is  the 
position  of  a  general  who  complains  that  for  two 
hours  his  cavalry,  12,000  strong,  were  wasted  under 
his  very  eyes  in  mistaken  efforts,  and  he  never 
stopped  them?    .    .    . 

The  British  centre,  on  which  the  strength  of  the 
French  cavalry  was  about  to  be  hurled,  was  first 
swept  by  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  nearly  100  guns 
scourging  it  with  grape,  constituting  such  a  con- 
centrated fury  of  artillery  fire  as  a  battlefield  has 
not  often  witnessed.  Then  Ney  himself  led  to  the 
attack  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Guard,  forty  squadrons  in  all.  This  portion 
of  the  British  line  was  held,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  3rd  British  division,  6,000  strong;  and  on  this 
scanty  cluster  of  regiments  12,000  splendid  horse- 
men, first  and  last,  were  hurled.  The  British  regi- 
ments were  lying  down  a  little  back  from  the 
ridge.  The  ridge  itself  on  their  front  seemed  to  be 
empty  and  abandoned.  A  few  batteries  occupied 
it,  but  the  guns  were  without  supports. 

The  whole  space  between  La  Haye  Sainte  and 
Hougoumont  at  that  moment  appeared  one  oncom- 
ing, glittering  mass,  an  undulating  sea  of  crested 
helmets,  gleaming  spear-points,  and  sword-blades, 
tossing  heads  of  horses,  with  red  expanded  nostrils 
and  flowing  manes.  That  huge  mass  of  men  and 
horses,  glittering  with  steel  and  gay  with  colour, 
undulating  with  each  curve  of  the  ground  over 
which  it  passed,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  tumult 
and  clang  of  its  approach,  formed  a  moving  target 
upon  which  the  British  guns  played  with  deadly 
effect.  But,  with  a  front  of  from  four  to  eight 
squadrons,  the  mass  came  steadily  on.  Macready. 
who  served  in  the  30th,  gives  a  vivid  description 
of  the  French  cavalry  as  they  came  near.  "As 
soon  as  they  quickened  their  trot  into  a  gallop,"  he 
says,  "  the  cuirassiers  bent  their  heads  so  that  the 
peaks  of  their  helmets  looked  like  vizors,  and  they 
seemed  cased  in  armour  from  the  head  to  the 
saddle." 

The  gallant  French  horsemen  thus  rode  with  bent 
heads  and  swords  pointed  forward,  the  officers  on 
their  flanks.  They  mounted  the  crest:  the  British 
gunners,  firing  their  last  charge  point-blank  into 
the  mass  when  at  a  few  yards  distant,  abandoned 
their  guns,  and  ran  to  fling  themselves  for  shelter 
beneath  the  bayonets  of  the  nearest  squares.  Then 
the  French  cavalry  saw  spread  before  them  the 
barrier  in  their  path — nine  steadfast  squares,  five 
in  the  first  line,  four  in  the  second,  covering  the 
intervals.      These    red    oblongs,    steel-edged    and 
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steadfast,  were  suddenly  edged  with  smoke  and 
flame — the  darting  pointed  flame  of  musketry  vol- 
leys— as  the  galloping  French  came  near.  The 
flame  ran  round  three  faces  of  each  square  as  the 
charging  squadrons  broke  in  two,  and  swept  past 
their  flanks  upon  the  second  line.  Here  a  zigzag 
of  fire  ran  round  the  faces  of  a  new  line  of  squares, 
and  through  the  lanes  between  the  squares, 
scourged  thus  with  deadly  musketry  fire,  the 
French  cavalry  broke,  to  be  instantly  charged  by 
the  British  horsemen  in  the  open  ground  beyond, 
and  driven  back  through  the  tangle  of  squares 
again,  smitten  with  incessant  volleys,  till  they 
eddied  backward  in  disorder  over  the  crest. 

On  that  mass  of  moving  and  glittering  steel  the 
storm  of  English  bullets  played  with  terrible  effect. 
"  Through  the  smoke  could  be  seen  helmets  falling, 
steeds  rearing  in  agony  and  terror,  the  riders  fall- 
ing prone."  Some  of  the  leading  files  tried  to 
back  their  horses  on  to  the  square,  as  they  would 
not  face  the  bayonet  points.  But  these  gallant  horse- 
men were  quickly  shot  down.  When  at  last  the 
disordered  mass  had  disappeared  over  the  crest, 
then  the  British  gunners  ran  out,  and  poured  on  the 
recoiling  squadrons  a  tempest  of  grape-shot.  Down 
in  the  valley  the  officers,  with  uplifted  swords  and 
shrill  outcries,  rallied  their  broken  squadrons, 
dressed  their  lines  again,  and  led  them  once  more 
to  the  charge.  Twelve  times  over  that  wild  scene 
was  repeated,  and  with  each  charge  new  masses  of 
cavalry  joined  in  the  fight. 

The  Stubborn  Squares* 

When  that  first  long  wave  of  battle,  crested  with 
steel  and  moving  in  thunder,  burst  upon  the  ridge, 
who  can  doubt  but  that  amongst  Wellington's  raw 
militia  lads,  at  least,  a  strange  thrill  of  startled 
feeling  ran?  Here  was  such  a  cavalry  attack  being 
launched  upon  them  as  perhaps  no  earthly  battle- 
field had  ever  yet  beheld!  But  the  stubborn  Eng- 
lish kept  their  dogged  lines,  and  poured  their  mus- 
ketry fire  with  unfaltering  diligence  into  that  great 
wave  of  rushing  horsemen.  Presently,  indeed,  the 
English  squares  began  to  realise  their  power.  They 
met  each  new  storm  of  cavalry  attack  with  a  cool- 
ness not  unflavoured  with  contempt.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  officers,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  was  to 
keep  the  impatient  ranks  steady,  so  as  to  allow  the 
French  squadrons  to  come  near  enough  before  they 
fired. 

On  the  French  side  Thiers  shows  clearly  the  pro- 
cess by  which,  without  orders,  or  even  against  or- 
ders, one  body  of  French  cavalry  after  another 
was  drawn  into  the  madness  and  rapture  of  the 
ride  on  the  English  centre.  Napoleon,  he  says, 
gave  Ney  Milhaud's  cuirassiers  for  the  purpose  of 
piercing  the  shaken  British  line  above  La  Haye 
Sainte.      The  advance  of  that  mass  of  glittering 


horsemen  fixed  the  attention  of  the  whole  French 
army.  As  it  passed  before  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
Guard,  drawn  up  in  squadrons,  Milhaud  himself 
grasped  the  hand  of  Lefebvre-Desnouttes,  and  cried 
"  I  am  going  to  charge;  support  me."  Lefebvre- 
Desnouttes  caught  fire,  or  perhaps  took  Milhaud's 
words  as  an  order,  and  at  once  put  his  squadrons 
in  movement  in  support  of  Milhaud.  When  the  first 
and  second  charges  had  been  repulsed,  and  cuiras- 
siers and  lancers  in  broken  order  were  recoiling 
down  the  slope  of  the  British  ridge,  Ney,  his  coat 
and  hat  torn  by  balls,  and  wild  with  the  excitement 
of  the  charge,  looked  round  and  saw  on  the  French 
ridge  yet  another  body  of  cuirassiers,  and  2,000 
mounted  grenadiers  of  the  Guard,  watching  the 
fight  with  breathless  excitement.  Almost  with  a 
gesture  Ney  drew  them  into  combat,  and  led  them 
in  a  mad  ride  through  the  chequer  of  the  English 
squares. 

Kellerman  was  next  sent  into  the  fray,  according 
to  one  account,  by  Napoleon's  direct  orders,  and 
this  time  seventy  squadrons,  in  one  furious  charge, 
were  launched  on  the  tormented  British  centre. 
"At  this  stage,"  says  Thiers,  "  the  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  Guard  hastened  forward,  though  nobody 
knew  why."  Some  of  its  officers  had  ridden  far 
to  the  front  watching  the  fight;  they  saw  the 
abandoned  English  guns  on  the  ridge,  and  the 
squadrons  of  French  horse  beyond  riding  to  and 
fro  amongst  the  English  squares  as  though  they 
owned  them.  They  flourished  their  swords  and 
cried  "Victory!"  "On  this,"  says  Thiers,  "the 
nearest  squadron,  regarding  this  as  a  signal  to 
charge,  advanced  at  a  trot.  The  entire  mass  fol- 
lowed, yielding  to  a  species  of  mechanical  im- 
pulse;" and  another  mass  2,000  strong  of  dragoons 
and  lancers  was  thus  poured  on  the  tormented 
plateau,  and  led  by  Ney  himself  against  "  the 
brazen  wall  of  the  British  squares."  In  this  way, 
apparently  without  plan,  by  the  mere  contagion  of 
the  fight,  or  by  the  fiery  and  reckless  ardour  of 
Ney,  the  whole  strength  of  the  French  cavalry  was 
poured  in  twelve  consecutive  charges  on  the 
British  position. 

During  the  early  stages  of  these  charges  the 
fighting  had  one  uniform  characteristic.  The 
charge  was  delivered  in  mass  at  a  slow  trot  up  the 
slope;  the  pace  was  quickened  into  a  gallop  when 
the  crest  was  reached.  In  the  scene  that  followed, 
the  double  line  of  oblongs  resembled  little  red 
islets,  fringed  with  gleaming  steel,  with  jets  of  red 
flame  and  clouds  of  drifting  smoke,  and  set  in  a 
sea  of  rushing  horsemen  and  waving  swords  and 
glittering  accoutrements.  In  the  centre  of  each 
British  square  were  two  or  three  mounted  officers 
coolly  watching  the  scene.  Nothing  could  surpass 
the  dogged  courage  of  these  little  human  islets,  on 
which   so  fierce  a  surge  of  battle  was  breaking. 
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Once  or  twice,  indeed,  a  wounded  horse,  staggering 
forward  as  it  fell,  struck  the  front  of  a  square,  and 
for  the  moment  disordered  it;  but  instantly  the 
front  was  dressed  again. 

Cool  Valour. 

The  Hanoverian  squares  by  no  means  reached 
the  iron  coolness  of  the  British  regiments.      Thus 
a  staff  officer,  describing  the  scene,  says:   "  I  re- 
peatedly noticed  unsteadiness  amongst  them,  and 
men  running  from  them  to  the  rear.     It  was  amus- 
ing at  times;  several  would  start  from  an  angle  of 
a  square,  and  immediately  one  or  two  staff  officers 
would  gallop  off  to  intercept  them  in  their  flight, 
and  always  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  their 
colours.      I  assisted  in  this  duty  more  than  once, 
and  was  surprised  at  the  readiness  with  which  the 
foreigners  returned  as  soon  as  we  got  into  their 
rear."     Describing  the  manner  in  which  the  horse- 
men came  on,  the  staff  officer  says:   "The  squad- 
rons thundered  on  for  a  brief  space,  then  opened 
out  and  edged  away  from  every  volley.     Sometimes 
they  even  halted  and  turned  before  they  had  been 
fired  at— sometimes  after  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
standing  ranks  only.      Some  halted,  shouted,  and 
flourished  their  sabres;  individuals  and  small  par- 
ties here  and  there  rode  close  up  to  the  ranks.    At 
some  points  they  actually  cut  at  the  bayonets  with 
their  swords,  and  fired  their  pistols  at  the  officers. 
Sometimes  the  whole  mass  would  halt  and  gaze  at 
the  formidable  triple  row  of  bayonets;  then  two  or 
three   individuals   might   be   seen   to    leave   their 
places  in  the  ranks,  striving  by  force  and  gesture 
to  urge  them  forward.      Placing  their  helmets  on 
their  swords,   they  waved  them  aloft,  a  bootless 
display  of  gallantry;  for  the  fine  fellows  addressed 
remained  immovable,  knowing  that  certain  death 
would  be  the  consequence  of  any  nearer  approach."' 
It  is   curious   to   note   how  the   cool,   unshaken 
valour  of  the  British  infantry  impressed  even  the 
French.    A  French  officer  of  cuirassiers  long  after- 
wards told  the  mess  of  the  51st  that  when  his  regi- 
ment was  re-forming  for  a  new  attack  just  near 
the  British  position,  he  observed  that  the  men  of 
the  51st  had  ordered  their  arms  and  were  standing 
at  ease.     "  See  how  coolly  those  fellows  take  it," 
he  said  to  his  major.     "  That  must  be  one  of  the 
old  Peninsula  regiments,  and  we  shall  make  no  im- 
pression on  it." 

It  is  impossible  for  a  body  of  men— least  of  all 
Frenchmen— to  keep  for  two  hours  in  a  fiery  effer- 


vescence of  excitement,  especially  when  the  excite- 
ment has  not  been  fanned  by  success.  In  their 
later  charges  the  horsemen  came  on  as  bravely  as 
ever,  but  much  more  slowly  and  coolly.  Having 
expended  all  their  pistol-cartridges,  shouted  them- 
selves hoarse,  and  ridden  their  horses  almost  to  a 
standstill,  they  resorted  to  what  may  be  called 
facial  warfare.  "  The  troopers,"  says  an  actor  in 
the  scene,  "  would  encompass  us  with  fierce  ges- 
ticulations and  angry  scowls,  in  which  a  display  of 
incisors  became  very  apparent  to  all.  These  pecu- 
liarities of  manner,  of  looks,  and  gesticulations, 
amongst  the  French  became  so  remarkable  towards 
the  end  of  the  day,  consequent  upon  a  repetition  of 
failures,  and  the  attacks  being  sustained  by  our 
side  with  such  coolness,  and  even  good-humour, 
that  when  the  colonel  issued  the  command  to  pre- 
pare for  cavalry,  his  officers  would  thunder  out  the 
exhortation  to  the  men— having  a  tincture  of  sar- 
casm in  it — '  Now,  men,  make  faces!'  " 

The  charge  of  the  wearied  French  cavalry,  in  a 
word,  cooled  down  to  an  exhausted  walk;  mail- 
clad  cuirassiers,  spear-armed  lancers,  dragoons 
with  naked  swords,  rode  to  and  fro  on  the  ridg3, 
to  use  Wellington's  phrase,  "  as  though  they  owned 
it."  "  I  had  the  infantry,"  he  said,  "  for  some 
time  in  squares,  and  the  French  cavalry  walking 
about  us  as  if  it  had  been  their  own."  The  English 
squares  and  the  French  squadrons,  said  Lord 
Uxbridge,  "  seemed  almost,  for  a  short  time,  hardly 
taking  any  notice  of  each  other." 

"  The  French  cavalry,"  wrote  another  officer, 
"  were  riding  about  amongst  our  squares  in  a  man- 
ner never  before  seen;  when,  all  firing  having 
ceased,  they  might  have  been  mistaken  by  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  uniforms  for  our  own.  Whi'e 
large  bodies  occupied  spaces  between  the  squares 
of  infantry  on  the  crest  of  the  allied  position, 
smaller  parties  might  be  seen  riding  round  them, 
and  even  menacing  those  of  the  second  line."  The 
French  cavalry,  in  a  word,  had  exhausted  its  at- 
tacking power.  The  squares  were  inexpugnable. 
Yet  the  proud  Frenchmen,  though  they  could  not 
conquer,  scarcely  knew  how  to  yield. 

Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  say  afterwards  that 
if  Murat  had  led  his  cavalry  at  Waterloo  he  would 
have  broken  the  English  squares.  Someone  asked 
Wellington  if  he  thought  Murat  would  have  done 
this.  "  No,"  he  answered,  "  he  would  not!  Nor 
ten  Murats!" 
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New  Remedy  for  Intermittent  Fever. 

Quinine  is  now  usually  given  for  intermittent 
fevers  such  as  those  of  the  tropics  and  Mediterra- 
nean, but  M.  Armand  Gautier,  in  the  "  Comptes 
Rendus,"  February  10  (Gauthier-Villars,  55  Quai 
des  Grands- Augustins,  Paris),  signals  a  new  spe- 
cific for  them  in  organic  salts  of  arsenic,  wherein 
the  arsenic  is  latent,  especially  methylarsenate  di- 
sodic  or  methylarsenate  of  soda.  As  a  test  the 
remedy  was  sent  to  the  chief  doctor  in  the  mili- 
tary hospital  of  Constantine,  Algeria,  where  inter- 
mittent fever  is  common.  The  doctor  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  nature  and  told  to  administer  it. 
by  painless  hypodermic  injections  in  doses  of  five 
to  ten  centigrammes.  The  result  surpassed  expec- 
tation. All  the  patients,  refractory  to  high  doses 
of  quinine,  rapidly  recovered  with  only  two  re- 
lapses among  the  nine  cases  treated,  and  these 
were  cured  by  stronger  doses.  Had  doses  of  ten 
to  fifteen  centigrammes  been  given  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  thinks  there  would  have  been  no  re- 
lapses. The  new  remedy  is  more  powerful  thau 
quinine,  and  has  also  the  advantage  that  patients 
can  eat  and  regain  their  strength.  Deglobulisa- 
tion  of  the  blood,  not  stopped  by  quinine,  is 
checked  by  it.  Hematies  (red  globules)  are  pro- 
duced, and,  in  short,  that  scourge  of  the  tropics, 
anaemia,  is  suppressed  by  the  arsenical  salt.  M. 
Gautier  proposes  to  ascertain  the  best  doses  to  be 
given  by  the  mouth  or  skin,  and  to  see  whether 
the  salt  is  not  effective  in  continuous  and  erup- 
tive fevers. 

Electric  Railways. 

Electric  threatens  to  supersede  steam  traction 
on  railways,  and  in  his  inaugural  address  Mr. 
William  Langdon,  the  new  President  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Electrical  Engineers  ("  Journal  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,"  February, 
Spon  and  Chamberlain,  12  Cortlandt-street,  4s.), 
recognising  the  fact  that  over  thirteen  hundred 
millions  sterling  are  invested  in  the  existing  rail- 
ways, and  that  competition  from  electric  lines  by 
depreciating  such  a  vast  sum  would  be  little  short 
of  a  national  calamity,  advises  the  railways  to 
avert  it  by  adopting  electric  traction  themselves. 
Among  its  advantages  would  be  the  conservation 
of  our  coal,  the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  increased  cleanliness  of  all  things  at  or 
near  the  railway,  which  would  benefit  the  whole 
community. 

A  Bullet-proof  "Waistcoat. 

Hitherto  bullet-proof  clothing  has  not  been  very 
successful,  but  the  new  vest  of  Jan  Szczepanik,  the 


ingenious  Pole  whose  production  of  weaving  cards 
by  photography  made  him  famous,  promises  bet- 
ter. It  is  woven  of  silk  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ha& 
no  metal  in  its  composition,  and  is  very  thin  and 
light,  yet  not  only  arrests  a  revolver  bullet  fired 
at  a  distance  of  two  paces,  but  a  dagger.  It  is 
described,  with  illustrations,  in  the  "  Scientific 
American,"  February  15. 

Electrical  Anaesthesia. 

M.  D'Arsonval  having  discovered  that  local 
anaesthesia  cau  be  produced  by  applying  to  the 
skin  electrical  currents  of  "  high  frequency " — 
that  is  to  say,  currents  rapidly  see-sawing  in  direc- 
tion, such  as  those  employed  by  Tesla  in  making 
exhausted  tubes  glow — Messrs.  Regnier  and  Dids- 
bury  have  employed  the  method  in  dentistry,  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  anaesthetics,  ether,  chloro- 
form, protoxide  of  nitrogen,  cocaine,  etc.  An  ac- 
count of  their  work  is  given  in  the  "  Comptes 
Rendus,"  February  10.  For  extracting  teeth  they 
used  a  D'Arsonval  apparatus  made  by  Gaiffe,  a 
well-known  instrument  maker  of  Paris,  and  the 
current  was  applied  to  the  jaw  of  the  patient  by 
a  mould  coated  with  conducting  metallic  powder 
or  else  tinfoil.  A  paste  of  moist  asbestos  on  the 
mould  absorbed  the  heat  generated  by  the  cur- 
rent. The  only  sensation  felt  was  a  little  warmth 
in  the  part  covered  by  the  mould  or  electrode.  In 
three  to  five  minutes  a  current  of  150  to  200  milli- 
amperes  enabled  a  tooth  with  one  root  to  be  pain- 
lessly drawn.  Teeth  of  several  roots  required  six 
to  eight  minutes  of  a  current  from  200  to  250  mil- 
liamperes.  Teeth  attainted  with  periostite  were 
more  refractory.  The  method  not  being  toxic,  and 
leaving  no  after  effects,  can  be  employed  when 
other  anaesthetics  are  dangerous.  It  requires  a 
good  contact  between  the  electrode  and  the  gum 
or  tooth,  a  current  of  about  300,000  alternations  or 
changes  in  direction  a  second,  with  a  strength  of 
150  to  250  milliamperes,  and  an  operating  chair 
without  metal  pieces  on  it. 

Direct  Colour  Photography. 

The  method  of  Lippmann  for  taking  photo- 
graphs in  the  natural  colours  by  simple  exposure 
of  the  plate  in  the  camera,  a  method  based  on  the 
"  interference  "  of  waves  of  light,  is  now  rendered 
practicable  by  amateurs  through  the  apparatus  of 
M.  Godde,  described  in  "  Cosmos,"  February  1  (5 
Rue  Bayard,  Paris,  50  centimes),  with  illustrations 
enabling  it  to  be  made  by  any  mechanician.  Full 
information  about  the  sensitive  plate  and  devel- 
oper is  also  given.  < 
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A  New  Electric  Automobile. 

The  Americans  are  improving  the  electric  mo- 
tor-car very  much,  and  the  latest  is  a  combination 
of  a  gasoline  motor  driving  a  dynamo,  which  sup- 
plies a  current  to  work  the  electric  motors  pro- 
pelling the  car.  The  automobile  is  described  with 
illustrations  in  the  "  Electrical  World  and  Engi- 
neer," February  15  (120  Liberty-street,  New  York, 
10  cents),  and  is  made  by  the  Fischer  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Company,  Hoboken.  In  going  down  hill 
energy  is  stored  in  an  accumulator  for  use  in  going 
up  hill.  An  omnibus  of  the  kind  recently  worked 
through  a  snowstorm  in  the  scheduled  time,  and 
the  heating  arrafigement  kept  the  passengers 
comfortable. 

A  Lightning  Recorder. 

There  are  now  several  apparatus  for  detecting 
and  registering  electrical  discharges  in  the  atmos- 
phere— for  instance,  flashes  of  lightning  in  thun- 
derstorms at  a  distance.  They  are  nearly  all  based 
on  the  principle  of  the  wireless  telegraph.  The 
electric  discharge,  like  the  electric  spark  in  the 
telegraph,  sets  up  waves  or  oscillations  in  the 
ether,  which  are  received  on  a  "  coherer,"  or  a 
form  of  microphone,  connected  with  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery or  accumulator,  and  an  electric  bell  or  a  gal- 
vanometer. The  etheric  waves  caused  by  the 
lightning  act  on  the  coherer,  and  the  current  from 
the  battery  rings  the  bell  or  deflects  the  galvano- 
meter, thus  indicating  the  atmospheric  discharge 
even  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  latest  of 
these  lightning  "  telltales  "  is  by  M.  Schreiber,  of 
the  Observatory  of  Kalocsa,  and  is  described  in 
the  "  Comptes  Rendus,"  January  25.  The  "  co- 
herer "  is  made  of  two  ordinary  sewing  needles 
laid  across  two  others,  and  may  be  immersed  in 
petroleum  or  water — a  device,  we  may  add,  first 
employed  by  Professor  Hughes,  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  wireless  telegraph  in  1879. 

Lecithine  and  the  Blood. 

Danilewsky  showed  that  lecithine,  an  organic 
phosphorated  compound  made  from  eggs,  has  a 
favourable  influence  on  the  blood,  and  might  be 
substituted  for  phosphates  in  medicine.  It  is  ob- 
served to  increase  the  number  of  hematies  (red 
globules),  and  recent  experiments  of  MM.  Stassano 
and  Billon  ("  Comptes  Rendus,"  February  3),  con- 
firm the  fact.  They  also  find  that  it  increases  the 
vitality  of  these  cells  and  the  number  of  leucocytes 
(white  globules),  especially  those  of  one  nucleus 
(mononuclears). 

Song  in  Birds. 

Most  observers  of  wild  birds  have  recognised 
degrees  of  excellence  in  the  songs  of  the  same 
kind,  owing  to  variations  in  the  notes,  and  a  few 


have  heard  some  imitate  not  only  scngs  of  other 
birds  but  human  speech,  the  bark  of  dogs,  the 
rasp  of  a  file,  etc.  This  mimicry  is  well  known  in 
the  American  mocking-bird  and  cat-bird,  and  a 
case  is  recorded  of  a  wild  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
in  a  tree  speaking  like  a  parrot.  Mr.  W.  E.  D. 
Scott,  of  Princeton  University,  U.S.,  has  recently 
studied  this  trait  in  wild  birds  reared  by  himself, 
and  gives  the  results  in  "  Science,"  January  31 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  15  cents).  Some  of  his  robins  had  quite 
new  songs,  but  his  wood  thrushes  only  varia- 
tions. A  yellow-breasted  chat  deceived  him  by 
mimicking  the  postman's  whistle;  a  red-winged 
blackbird  crowed  like  a  cock;  a  European  jay  imi- 
tated the  talk  of  a  cockatoo.  A  case  is  also  given 
of  a  duck  reared  with  turkeys  which  adopted  their 
cry,  and  shunned  the  other  ducks  on  the  planta- 
tion. 

Preserving  Fruit  by  Cold. 
Existing  methods  of  preserving  fruits  by  freez- 
ing them  in  cold  chambers  being  imperfect  and) 
costly,  a  new  refrigerator  for  the  purpose  has 
been  introduced  by  MM.  Douane  and  Corblin.  As 
illustrated  in  "  La  Nature,"  February  1  (Masson  et 
Cie.,  120  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  Paris,  50  cen- 
times), it  consists  of  closed  metallic  cylinders 
stored  with  the  fruit  in  separate  layers,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  freezing  mixture,  thus  fulfilling, 
the  required  conditions  of  a  fixed  temperature, 
restricted  amount  of  the  same  air,  and  absence  of 
light.  The  fruit  has  to  be  thawed  gradually. 
Peaches  kept  in  this  way  for  two  months  appear 
as  good  as  when  plucked,  and  the  method  may  be 
useful  in  importing  soft  fruits,  including  bananas, 
from  the  colonies. 

The  Photorama. 

This  novelty,  introduced  by  MM.  Lumiere,  of 
Lyons,  who  invented  the  cinematograph,  is  a  dio- 
rama with  photographs  instead  of  painted  canvas 
for  the  scene.  As  in  the  diorama,  spectators  oc- 
cupy the  middle  of  a  circular  hall  and  the  con- 
tinuous photograph  is  round  the  wall.  As  illus- 
trated in  "  La  Nature,"  February  15,  the  picture 
is  projected  on  the  screen  by  a  searchlight  and  an- 
optical  arrangement  in  the  centre  of  the  hall. 

Incandescent  Gasoline  Lamp. 

In  the  Welsbach  gas  burner  the  light  is  emitted 
by  an  incandescent  mantle,  and  the  principle  has- 
been  applied  to  the  gasoline  burner  by  the  Wels- 
bach Company,  of  Gloucester,  New  Jersey,  U.S. 
The  new  burner  is  illustrated  in  the  "  Scientific 
American,"  January  25  (Munn  and  Co.,  361  Broad- 
way, New  York,  is  cents).  It  yields  a  light  equal 
to  100  candles  at  a  cost  of  less  than  l-5th  cent  per 
hour. 
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Identifying  Wood. 

As  foreign  and  colonial  woods  come  more  into 
use  the  difficulty  of  identifying  timber  becomes 
greater,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Stone  ("Nature,"  Feb- 
ruary 20,  Macmillan  and  Co.,  St.  Martin's-street, 
London,  6d.)  proposes  to  do  so  by  examining  its 
anatomical  characters  with  a  microscope  of  low 
power— for  example,  a  pocket  lens.  The  article  is 
illustrated  by  sections  of  oak  and  elm  as  they  ap- 
pear magnified. 


A  Sense  of  Altitude. 

According  to  M.  Paul  Bonnier,  in  the  "  Revue 
Scientifique,"  January  25  (19  Rue  des  Saints-Peres, 
Paris,  60  centimes),  there  is  a  sense  of  altitude  as 
well  as  of  hearing  in  the  human  ear.  It  depends 
on  change  of  barometric  pressure  due  to  altitude, 
and  he  has  proved  its  existence  by  his  own  sensa- 
tions in  a  balloon  ascent.  It  is,  he  thinks,  more 
developed  and  useful  amongst  the  lower  animals— 
for  example,  birds— than  man. 


The  Real  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Chables  Townshend  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

A  bitter  but  brilliant  paper  entitled  "  The  Real 
Lord  Rosebery "  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Hector 
Macpherson  to  the  "  Contemporary  Review  "  for 
March.  He  has  several  theories  with  which  he 
explains  the  Rosebery  puzzle,  but  that  which  he 
finally  descends  upon  is  that  Lord  Rosebery  is  a 
reincarnation  of  Charles  Townshend.  The  Towns- 
hend  type  of  men,  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  was  thus 
described  by  Burke  a  hundred  years  ago:  — 

They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God  the  species 
is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place,  no  man 
living  could  divine,  from  any  known  adherence  to  par- 
ties, to  opinions,  or  principles,  from  any  order  or  sys- 
tem in  their  politics  or  from  any  sequel  or  connection 
with  their  ideas,  what  part  they  were  going  to  take  in 
any  debate.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  this  uncer- 
tainty, especially  at  critical  times,  called  the  attention 
•of  all  parties  upon  such  men.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on 
them,  all  ears  open  to  hear  them,  each  party  gaped 
and  looked  alternately  for  their  vote,  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  speeches.  The  fortune  of  such  men  was  a 
temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted  by  one  to  whom 
a  single  whiff  of  incense  withheld  gave  much  greater 
pain  than  he  received  delight  in  the  clouds  of  it  which 
daily  rose  about  him  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of 
innumerable  admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
tradictory honours,  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make 
those  agree  in  admiration  of  him  who  never  agreed  in 
anything  else. 

Hence  he  declares  that  Charles  Townshend,  bril- 
liant, uncertain,  consumed  with  sensitive  vanity, 
lives  again  in  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  Sydney  Smith  of  Whiggery. 

Mr.  Macpherson's  first  clue  to  Lord  Rosebery's 
position  is  that,  while  Conservative  in  caste,  he  is 
a  Liberal  by  sympathy.  He  saw  that  the  aristoc- 
racy were  on  the  downgrade,  and  his  titled  genius 
shrank  from  placing  itself  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stupid  party.  His  Liberalism,  however,  was  es- 
sentially of  the  Whig  type,  dwelling  in  a  secular 
atmosphere  and  concealing  the  frigidity  of  Scot- 
tish Whiggery  under  a  vein  of  playful  humour. 
Lord  Rosebery  is  the  Sydney  Smith  of  modern 
Whiggery. 

Then  Mr.  Macpherson  discovers  another  clue  in 
fcis  resemblance  to  Disraeli.    Like  him,  he  is  asso- 


ciated with  a  party  with  whom  he  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy. Both  were  mystery  men,  and  possessed  the 
dramatic  talent  in  perfection.  Mr.  Gladstone,  says 
Mr.  Macpherson,  had  also  the  same  gift;  "  but  he 
was  dramatic  as  the  avalanche  is  dramatic,  while 
Lord  Rosebery's  talent  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
a  passionless  nature,  of  a  morbid  self-conscious- 
ness which  delights  in  a  theatrical  imitation  of 
the  avalanche.  By  judicious  stage  management  the 
illusion  is  perfect." 

A  Blend  of  Cobden  and  Beaconsfield. 

Then,  turning  to  an  analysis  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery's career,  Mr.  Macpherson  says  that  his  origi- 
nal scheme  of  using  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  means  of 
ultimately  initiating  a  new  kind  of  Liberalism. 
a  sort  of  blend  of  Cobden  and  Beaconsfield,  was 
checked  by  the  unexpected  departure  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  Home  Rule.  If  Lord  Rosebery  had  then 
proved  true  to  his  convictions,  he  would  to-day 
have  been  in  high  office  in  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment, and  marked  out  by  unanimous  consent  as 
Lord  Salisbury's  successor.  His  resolve  to  stick 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  of  the  rupture  was 
the  parent  of  all  his  subsequent  troubles,  the 
source  of  all  his  political  disasters,  and  the  key 
to  all  his  contradictory  and  perplexing  speeches. 

With  the  wane  of  Home  Rule  Lord  Rosebery 
courted  Collectivism,  for  he  is  alive  to  the  hard 
lot  of  the  workers,  but  his  sympathy  is  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  him  beyond  the  mental  stage 
of  the  old  Whigs.  In  his  temperament  are  blended 
the  artistic  sense  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  sombre 
mood  of  the  Puritan.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
tired, the  acceptance  of  the  Premiership  was  Lord 
Rosebery's  first  strategic  blunder.  He  yielded  to 
the  temptation  with  great  reluctance,  but  as  soon 
as  he  gained  it,  by  subordinating  his  convictions 
to  his  ambitions,  he  made  the  discovery  that  in 
the  long  run  political  genius  is  no  substitute  for 
high-souled  rectitude.  His  crusade  against  the 
House  of  Lords  proved  a  failure.  He  has  not  Mr. 
Gladstone's  delight  in  the  din  of  battle.  His  suc- 
cess must  come  at  once,  or  he  loses  heart,  and 
seeks  the  solaces  of  solitude.  As  a  political  vol- 
cano, Lord  Rosebery  soon  becomes  extinct. 
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The  New  Japanese  Alliance  and  After, 

From  Different  Points  of  A'iew. 

The  most  powerful  article  upon  the  new  Japan- 
ese Alliance  is  contributed  by  an  anonymous  writer 
who  signs  himself  "  Zeta "  in  the  "  Fortnightly 
Review."  Zeta,  who  wields  a  very  powerful  pen, 
has  arrived  at  very  definite  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  thinks  that  the  Treaty  is  wholly  bad 
and  utterly  indefensible.  For  the  Japanese,  he 
admits,  it  is  an  immense  triumph.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  Japan  has  effected  as  brilliant  an 
achievement  as  any  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
But  outside  Japan  it  is  only  our  enemies — especi- 
ally our  enemies  in  Germany — who  will  rejoice  at 
the  abandonment  by  Lord  Lansdowne  of  splendid 
isolation  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  of  splendid 
complication.  The  German  Press  unanimously 
Tejoices  over  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  because 
it  makes  an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land  impossible. 

The  Meaning  of  the  "  Status  Quo." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  policy  is  an  effort  to  secure 
the  status  quo,  which  means  that  Russia  is  to  be 
commanded  at  her  eastern  exit  by  Japan,  excluded 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  by  England,  and  supplanted 
by  Germany  on  the  Bosphorus.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's status  quo  proposals  can  only  end  in  real- 
ising German  dreams,  and  placing  the  French  and 
Russian  fleets  at  the  disposal  of  German  ambition. 
Lord  Lansdowne's  policy  works  straight  towards 
the  crystallising  of  the  Continent  against  us.  A 
hostile  coalition  will  not  come  until  the  German 
fleet  is  ready;  but  when  it  comes  it  will  be  more 
powerful  than  he  contemplates.  The  fundamental 
weakness,  says  Zeta,  of  our  present  devotion  to 
the  status  quo  is  that  we  have  got  all  that  we 
wanted  in  every  continent.  We  have  raked  in 
everything  that  lay  loose  anywhere  about  the 
world.  Entering  more  into  detail,  Zeta  complains 
that  the  Treaty  is  untimely,  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  concluding  it  or  for  publishing  it  at 
the  present  moment.  Railways  and  mines  in 
Manchuria  are  of  as  little  fundamental  Imperial 
concern  as  railways  and  mines  in  the  moon. 

The  Effect  upon  Russia. 
Russia  has  behaved  extremely  well  to  us  in  the 
last  few  years.  She  has  made  no  trouble  in  Af- 
ghanistan, no  Russian  minister  has  spoken  to  our 
detriment  as  the  German  Chancellor  has  done, 
yet— at  the  moment  when  we  have  emerged  from 


a  nasty  interchange  of  epithets  with  Germany — 
we  have  published  a  treaty,  the  only  meaning  of 
which  is  to  block  Russia  in  the  Far  East,  with 
the  certain  result  that  the  more  we  succeed  the 
more  speedy  and  sure  will  the  glacier  pressure  of 
Muscovite  policy  be  diverted  to  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan and  the  Indian  frontier.  The  Treaty  also  is 
unnecessary.  The  integrity  of  China  is  in  no 
more  danger  than  that  of  Turkey.  No  Power  is 
more  opposed  to  the  partition  of  China  than  Rus- 
sia. Her  own  special  interest  is  in  Manchuria. 
Secure  her  that,  and  she  would  willingly  sign  a 
treaty  providing  for  the  integrity  of  China  at 
large.  The  Treaty  is  also  unequal.  It  is  a  bad 
bargain,  a  bargain  of  a  kind  unprecedented  in  our 
own  history,  without  example  in  existing  diplo- 
macy. The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  in  the  nature 
of  its  inequality,  is  like  no  other  that  we  have 
ever  made  and  none  other  existing.  It  affords  a 
complete  insurance  against  all  vital  dangers  for 
Japan,  but  so  far  as  vital  dangers  to  ourselves  are 
concerned  they  are  not  prevented,  they  are  only 
transferred  and  increased. 

Japan  and  Corea. 

Russia  will  watch  and  wait.  Japan  will  act  and 
advance.  At  one  stroke  she  is  free  from  the  night- 
mare that  weighed  upon  her.  She  can  play  a  daz- 
zling game  with  nerve,  knowing  that  she  plays  it 
with  limited  liability,  and  that,  should  the  worst 
come  to  the  worst,  she  is  shielded  from  the 
greatest  penalty  of  a  loser.  Whoever  stands  to 
lose,  Japan  stands  all  to  gain.  The  pretext  that 
the  only  desire  is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  is 
nonsense.  For  whatever  may  be  the  case  in 
China,  in  Corea  there  can  be  no  genuine  question 
of  preserving  the  status  quo.  Corea  is  the  Trans- 
vaal of  Japan.  She  is  flooding  it  with  her  colo- 
nists, absorbing  all  its  trade,  and  securing  a  host 
of  political,  commercial,  and  industrial  interests 
which  may  be  threatened  at  any  moment,  and 
which  therefore  we  have  recognised  her  right  to 
interfere  to  defend.  Their  existence  entails  ele- 
ments of  complication  to  Japan,  and  Japan  alone 
will  be  the  judge  of  when  intervention  will  be  ne- 
cessary. 

The  Prospects  of  a  War. 

The  "  Contemporary  Review  "  publishes  two  ar- 
ticles on  the  same  subject,  the  first  of  which,  a 
naval  officer's  article  upon  the  prospect  of  a  Russo- 
Japanese  war,  comes  naturally  for  notice  after 
the  preceding  paragraphs.     The  article  was  writ- 
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ten  before  the  Alliance  was  concluded.  The  writer 
says  that  except  that  she  does  not  suffer  direct 
human  or  material  loss,  the  effect  of  the  Alliance 
upon  Russia  is  exactly  equivalent  to  a  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  Japan,  so  far  as  Corea  is  concerned. 
The  writer  thinks  that  it  is  pretty  safe  to  con- 
clude that  a  Russo-Japanese  war  can  be  pre- 
dicted as  some  day  a  practical  certainty.  If  Rus- 
sia is  worsted,  which  he  thinks  has  been  already 
effected  by  the  Anglo-Japanese  Agreement,  she 
will  in  the  coming  years  be  forced  to  content  her- 
self with  her  present  insufficient  outlets  at  Vladi- 
vostock  and  Port  Arthur,  a  fact  which  he  is  candid 
enough  to  point  out  is  equivalent  to  sitting  on  the 
safety  valve,  with  the  result  of  immensely  in- 
creased chances  of  an  explosion  in  the  direction 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Indian  frontier.  Dis- 
cussing the  chances  of  the  two  Powers  in  a  single- 
handed  war,  the  writer  says  that  in  numbers  and 
ships  they  are  about  equal,  but  that  in  quality 
Japan  stands  undoubtedly  in  a  much  higher  posi- 
tion. Should  war  break  out  the  true  policy  of  the 
Japanese  would  be  to  assume  the  offensive  at  once, 
while  Russia  would  pursue  a  waiting  game  and 
avoid  giving  battle  before  her  reinforcements  ar- 
rived. He  thinks  they  would  withdraw  to  the 
sanctuary  of  French  territorial  waters  in  Indo- 
china, leaving  Vladivostock  to  take  care  of  itself. 
The  Japanese  fleet  would  take  up  a  strategical 
position  at  sea,  somewhere  to  the  eastward  of 
Singapore,  in  order  to  intercept  reinforcements. 
If,  however,  these  reinforcements  got  through,  the 
Japanese  would  have  to  stake  their  last  chance 
by  meeting  the  enemy  with  the  odds  against  them, 
or  they  would  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
fortified  harbours.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
the  Russian  fleet  might  remain  at  Vladivostock. 
In  that  case  the  work  of  the  Japanese  would  be 
easier,  and  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of 
meeting  and  destroying  the  Russian  Squadron  on 
its  way  to  the  Far  East.  By  investing  Vladivos- 
tock Japan  would  throttle  Russia's  whole  defen- 
sive position,  and  bring  her  to  negotiations  bet- 
ter than  by  any  operations  against  Port  Arthur 
and  Manchuria.  Corea  will  be  won  by  the  sword, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  held  by  the  sword. 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  first  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan  will  have  as  its  theatre  the  Pa- 
cific. If  the  latter  Power  should  continue  to  make 
progress  at  anything  like  the  recent  rate  it  is  by 
no  means  extravagantly  improbable  to  suppose 
that  the  second  will  be  fought  out  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic. 

The  Objects  of  the  Tbeatv. 
The  second  article  in  the  "Contemporary"  is  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  and  deals  with  the  question  from 
the  Japanese  point  of  view.   He  says  that  the  Japa- 


nese view  is  that  the  Treaty  is  not  essentially  anti- 
Russian,  but  is  primarily  intended  to  improve 
the  status  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  Japan.  Bur 
they  would  probably  be  the  last  to  deny  that  but 
for  the  appeal  which  it  made  to  the  anti-Russian, 
prejudices  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  espe- 
cially owing  to  the  alarm  excited  by  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Convention,  their  end  might  not  have 
been  reached  very  soon.  The  Japanese  are,  he 
says,  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  Treaty,  but 
there  is  a  very  important  question  left  undecided1 
by  the  preamble,  namely,  what  is  the  status  quo 
referred  to  by  the  Treaty?:  — 

As  it  stands  it  appears  to  the  plain  man  as  obviously 
referring  to  the  situation  on  the  date  t  of  signature. 
This  would  recognise  the  occupation  of  Newchwang  by 
the  Russians,  among  other  things.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment has  given  up  to  the  present  time  no  official 
exDosition  o'  its  interpretation  of  the  pnrase;  but  it 
will  probably  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  Japanese 
statesmen  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  it  means 
the  status  quo  ante  bellum,  and  that  the  various  ab- 
normal conditions,  unrecognised  in  their  mind  by  con- 
ventions with  China,  are  out  of  court.  It  would  seem 
a  weak  point  in  the  construction  of  such  an  agreement 
that  so  vital  a  point  as  this  was  not  made  more  clear 
in  the  treaty  itself.  The  Japanese  hold  that  all  re- 
gularly arranged  Conventions  between  China  and  the 
Powers  are  included  in  the  phrase  status  quo,  and  are, 
therefore,  recognised  under  the  treaty.  These  include 
the  leases  of  Kiao-chau,  Port  Arthur,  Talienwan,  and 
Wei-hai-Wei,  besides  the  Convention  with  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  relative  to  the  Manchurian  Railway. 
Equally  with  these,  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  of 
October  16,  1900.  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of 
May,  1899,  and  the  assurances  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  non-alienation  of  the  Yangtse-kiang  re- 
gion are  all  recognised  by  the  new  treaty.  This  in- 
terpretation of  the  phrase  status  quo  seems  to  point  to 
a  determination  to  refuse  recognition  to  all  secret  or 
irregularly  obtained  Conventions  regarding  China. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  Mr.  Alfred  Stead 
thinks  that  Russia  has  not  much  to  complain  of 
from  the  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  unless  the  doc- 
trine of  equal  opportunities  is  to  be  interpreted 
differently  in  Manchuria  from  its  recognised  inter- 
pretation in  Shantung.  He  concludes  his  article' 
as  follows:  — 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  if  accepted  in  its  finest 
sense,  might  be  made  productive  of  a  greater  Interna- 
tional Peace  than  has  yet  been  attainablb.  Why  should 
it  not  prove  the  first  step  towards  a  great  Interna- 
tional Treaty  regarding  the  Far  East,  similar  to  that 
one  which  arranges  for  concerted  action  in  the  Near 
East,  the  Great  Treaty  of  Paris? 

"An  Inevitable  Alliance." 
In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  "  Mr.  Bishop  writes.- 
on  the  same  subject.  In  his  opinion,  we  could  not 
help  ourselves.  We  were  bound  to  have  helped- 
Japan  in  case  she  got  into  war,  and  as  the  "  Fi- 
garo "  of  the  8th  of  May,  1901,  definitely  declared 
that  M.  Delcasse  had  arranged  with  the  Russian 
Minister  to  support  Russia  in  Manchuria  and 
against  Japanese  aggression  in  Corea,  he  thinks 
that  "  the  alliance  was  inevitable.  ...  By  the- 
new  Agreement  Japan,  to  our  great  gain,  takes 
upon  herself  in  respect  to  us  an  obligation  we  al- 
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ready  bore  in  respect  to  her.  In  a  dark  hour  we 
may  hope  that  light  has  come  to  us  from  the  Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun,  while  our  star  once  moT-e  rises 
in  the  East." 

Perhaps  "  Not  Only  Desirable  but  Necessary. 

Sir  Wemyss  Reid,  in  his  chronique  of  the  month, 
on  the  whole  inclines  to  favour  the  Treaty.  He 
says: — 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  the  only  solid  ground  of 
objection  to  the  Treaty  is  that  it  has  deprived  us  of 
that  absolute  freedom  of  action  which  our  state  of  iso- 
lation secured  for  us  during  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
century.  Even  this  objection  may,  however,  melt  un- 
der the  influence  of  passing  events.  The  ill-success  of 
British  policy  in  China,  and  the  corresponding  growth 
of  the  influence  of  other  Powers,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many in  particular,  may  quite  conceivably  reach  a  point 
before  long  that  will  make  it  apparent  that  the  alliance 
with  Japan  is  not  only  desirable,  but  necessary. 

An  Emancipation  feom  Germany. 

In  the  "  National  Review  "  the  writers  signing 
themselves  "  A  B  C,"  etc.,  who  argue  in  favour,  of 
handing  over  Persia  and  Constantinople  to  Rus- 
sia as  the  price  of  a  good  understanding  with  that 
Power,  do  not  regard  the  Japanese  Alliance  as  a 
fatal  impediment  to  carrying  out  the  policy  which 
they  advocate.     They  say:  — 

In  consideration  of  Russia's  abandonment  of  all  pre- 
tensions as  regards  Corea,  Japan  might  be  willing,  in 
conjunction  with  Great  Britain,  to  recognise  the  claim 
of  Russia  to  regularise  her  position. 

In  Manchuria  they  also  say:  — 

In  the  opinion  of  careful  and  dispassionate  students 
of  international  affairs,  who  refuse  to  allow  their  judg- 
ment to  be  poisoned  by  the  political  miasma  of  Ber- 
lin, and  who  decline  to  sacrifice  British  interests  and  to 
subordinate  British  policy  to  unchristian  prejudices 
against  "pagan"  Powers,  the  present  Alliance,  so  far 
from  hindering  England  from  coming  to  a  general  set- 
tlement with  Russia,  will,  if  properly  directed,  lead  to 
that  very  end. 

The  editor  of  the  "  National  Review "  agrees 
with  his  contributors,  and  says  that  one  of  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  treaty,  from  the  British 
point  of  view,  is  that  the  alliance  with  Japan  sig- 
nifies our  emancipation  from  the  German  yoke 
which  we  have  borne  so  meekly  for  many  years. 


Two  Character  Sketches. 

(1)  President  Loubet. 

The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  publishes  in  its  cur- 
rent number  character  sketches  of  the  French 
President  and  the  German  Chancellor.  President 
Loubet  (says  Ada  Cone)  is  the  first  French  Presi- 
dent who  realises  completely  the  democratic  ideal 
of  a  Chief  Magistrate.  "  He  stands  for  the  modern 
idea  of  individual  freedom."  He  is  not  decorative, 
and  therefore,  at  first,  the  pen  portraits  of  him 
were  almost  grotesque.  His  sixty-three  years 
have  been — 


a  continuous  upward  career,  and  it  vms  achieved  by 
self-effort.  It  is  a  life  as  it  should  run  in  a  democra- 
tic society,  as  is  seen  every  day  in  English  communi- 
ties, as  occurs  rarely  in  France,  where  everybody  wants 
at  each  move  to  be  aided  by  somebody  else. 

The  French  nation  is  only  now  beginning  to 
realise  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  Nowhere  did 
he  eclipse  others  by  showy  talents.  Probably  no 
word  ever  summed  him  up  better  than  honnete. 
His  nature  is  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  an  advo- 
cate; his  tendency  to  reserve  rather  than  express 
an  opinion;  his  sole  conception  of  his  role  that  of 
making  himself  useful:  — 

His  appearance  has  something  of  American:  a  rather 
short  stature,  grey  beard,  and  habitual  frock-coat  make 
up  his  general  outline.  His  strongly  modelled  head 
some  have  characterised  as  Roman;  they  say  the  Ro- 
mans colonised  the  Dauphine.  The  lines  of  his  face 
are  extremely  refined,  the  mouth  has  a  touch  of  quiet 
humour;  the  chief  feature  is  the  eyes.  They  are  in- 
tensely blue,  and  are  very  expressive.  They  are  pene- 
trating, benevolent,  and  very  grave;  also  they  have  the 
fixity  which  comes  from  the  habit  of  study  and  of  pur- 
suing a  thought. 

The  President  is  cordial  in  manner,  and  no  re- 
specter of  rank.  He  converses  very  well,  and  is 
a  good  listener.  He  is  proverbially  patient,  even 
with  bores,  from  whom  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of 
his  first  secretary  to  rescue  him.  He  prepares  his 
own  speeches,  but  he  is  no  orator,  and  spoils  them 
in  the  delivery. 

He  is  not  a  wealthy  man,  his  private  fortune 
being  put  at  some  £15,000,  while  his  presidential 
salary  is  only  £48,000.  It  was  formerly  the  cus- 
tom to  serve  at  the  Elysee  balls  two  quantities  of 
champagne — a  superior  quality  to  the  notabilities, 
and  a  mediocre  quality  to  the  crowd.  M.  Loubet 
ordered  the  best  champagne  for  everybody,  and  he 
paid  for  the  extra  quality  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  said  nothing  about  it. 

The  following  opinion  of  M.  Loubet  is  attributed 
to  King  Edward:  — 

I  like  M.  Loubet  very  much  better  than  I  did  M. 
Faure.  M.  Faure  put  on  the  airs  of  a  sovereign,  which 
he  was  not;  while  M.  Loubet  has  the  air  of  being  a 
good  citizen,  which  he  ought  to  be. 

(2)  Count  Von  Bulow. 

Herr  Goldschmied,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
"  Daily  News,"  contributes  to  the  March  "  Pall 
Mall "  a  character  sketch  of  Count  von  Bulow, 
which  is  far  more  subtle  and  has  far  more  of  the 
personal  note  in  it  than  nine-tenths  of  similar 
articles. 

The   Making  of   the   Fourth   Chancellor. 

Von  Bulow,  though  born  in  Mecklenburg,  the 
headquarters  of  Junkerdom,  is  anything  but  a 
Junker.  From  his  cosmopolitan  temperament  all 
trace  of  real  Chauvinism  has  long  been  obliterated. 
He  was  educated  in  Lausanne — unusual  in  those 
days — and  he  travelled  much  in  the  course  of  his 
diplomatic  career,  and  lived  in  many  European 
capitals.   He  has  strong  literary  and  artistic  tastes, 
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and,  in  early  life,  at  any  rate,  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  them.  He  married  in  St. 
Petersburg  a  lady  cosmopolitan,  artistic  and  cul- 
tured as  himself. 

In  Rome  his  residence  was  a  centre  where  the 
elite  of  literature  and  politics  met,  and,  says  Herr 
Goldschmied,  this  had  great  influence  on  the  nas- 
cent Italian-German  Alliance.  Not  at  all  willingly, 
in  1897,  did  he  leave  artistic  Rome  to  become  Ger- 
man Foreign  Minister  at  Berlin. 

His  Characteristics — Positive  and  Negative. 

"  Indomitable  ambition  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
word,"  fascinating  courtesy,  and  most  winning 
manners,  and  extreme  amiability,  "  when  he 
wishes  " — these  are  the  most  noticeable  features 
about  him. 

He  presents,  therefore,  a  certain  element  of  danger, 
more  particularly  to  the  representatives  of  that  great 
power — the  Press,  the  significance  of  which  he  appre- 
ciates to  its  fullest  extent.  When  with  courteous  smile 
and  outstretched  hand  he  advances  towards  his  visitor 
and  in  cordial  accents  gives  expression,  to  his  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  official  duties,  he  is 
unable  to  find  the  time  necessary  for  a  more  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  Press:  when  he  then,  with  appar- 
ently unbounded  frankness,  enters  into  a  discourse  on 
current  political  topics,  replies  without  hesitation  to  all 
observations,  and  seeks  to  overcome  objections  by  apt 
arguments,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  most  stubbornly 
"  Oppositional "  Saul  not  to  be  converted,  for  the 
moment  at  all  events,  into  a  Governmental  Paul.  And 
after  the  Chancellor  has  taken  leave,  in  the  same 
cordial  way,  of  his  visitor,  the  latter  finds  it  no  easy 
task  to  collect  and  sift  his  thoughts,  and  to  distinguish 
between  the  words  of  the  cunning  diplomatist  and  the 
courteous  host. 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  ever  designedly 
take  in  anybody  who  trusts  him."  But  he  has  a 
marvellous  knack  of  not  "parting  with  any  juice," 
or  with  parting  with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave 
one  worse  off  than  before. 

Bulow  versus  Bismarck. 
Bulow  is  curiously  unlike  Bismarck,  although 
trained  in  the  Bismarckian  school.  Herr  Gold- 
schmied takes  for  granted  that  the  two  are  suffi- 
ciently on  a  par  to  make  comparison  possible. 
Von  Bulow  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  light,  witty 
causerie,  and  has,  moreover,  a  "  cheerful,  sunny 
temperament."  He  has  utterly  departed  from  the 
traditions  of  German  political  life  by  being  on 
terms  of  friendly  personal  acquaintance  with  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Opposition.  He  is  even  indul- 
gent towards  the  Socialists,  though  he  does  not 
cultivate  the  society  of  their  leaders.  Herr  Gold- 
schmied believes,  however,  that  this  is  due  not  to 
any  prejudices  of  the  Chancellor's,  but  solely  to 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  afford  so  far  to  shock 
public  opinion.  Bismarck's  "  Enemy  of  the  Em- 
pire "  does  not  exist  for  him.  From  him  we 
should  never  have  heard  that  "  a  vote  given  to  the 
Liberals,"  etc.  In  debate,  Bismarck  used  a  battle- 
axe;  Bulow,  "  the  daintier,  but  not  less  dangerous, 


rapier."  Bismarck  thundered;  from  Bulow's  ur- 
bane lips  "  words  flow  like  honey."  Bismarck  de- 
spised men  and  showed  it;  Bulow  despises  them 
but  keeps  his  contempt  well  out  of  sight.  Bismarck 
cared  nought  for  popularity;  Bulow  "  lays  the  ut- 
most value  on  the  applause  of  tue  masses,  and 
gives  himself  great  pains  to  achieve  popularity." 

Popularity-Hunting  and  its  Dangers. 
His  love  of  popularity,  thinks  Herr  Goldschmied, 
may  lead  the  Chancellor  astray.  He  is  not  ashamed 
to  use  high-sounding,  sentimental  phrases  to 
please  the  people — the  people  at  whom  all  the  time 
lie  is  laughing  in  his  sleeve.  This  popularity- 
hunting  explains  the  recent  "  granite-biting 
speech  ":  — 

On  this  occasion  the  fact  was  also  manifested  that 
Von  Bulow.  though  he  is  acquainted  with  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  from  personal  experience,  does 
not  know  England.  He  had  plainly  underestimated 
the  effect  of  his  speech  in  England,  otherwise  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  gone  so  far  merely  for  "lea 
beaux  yeux  "  of  the  Anglophobes. 

He  has  a  shrewd  enough  sense  of  humour  to  be 
able  to  laugh  at  a  joke  even  against  himself.  He 
laughs  where  Bismarck  raged. 


The  Bringer-in  of  the  Biggest  Budget 

"  The  Controller  of  the  most  vast  sums  of  money 
any  empire  ever  drew  within  its  coffers  " — so  Mr. 
James  Baker,  writing  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour,"  de- 
scribes Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach.  It  appears 
from  this  admiring  sketch  that  Sir  Michael  is  now 
the  oldest  member  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
having  sat  continuously  for  thirty-eight  years. 
He  confesses  to  his  interviewer  that  his  term  of 
office  as  Irish  Secretary  in  1885-86  imposed  on  him 
a  heavier  personal  strain  than  his  recent  War 
Budgets,  adding,  "  The  strain  now  Is  more  upon 
Mr.  Chamberlain." 

With  a  sardonic  hit  at  our  public  schools  and 
universities,  Sir  Michael  dares  to  say  of  his  life 
at  Eton  and  Oxford  that  he  is  '"a  self-educated 
man."  He  made  up  for  deficiencies  in  the  home 
country  by  wide  travel  in  Europe  and  America. 

Certain  guarded  utterances  of  Sir  Michael  to  his 
interviewer  may  be  quoted  here:  — 

When  I  ventured  to  hope  that  our  trade  might,  in 
spite  of  all  the  scientifically-organised  foreign  attacks 
upon  it,  still  increase,  by  reason  of  the  development  of 
our  Colonies  and  new  openings,  such  as  we  have  had  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  etc.,  he  remarked,  "  that  our  Colonies 
were  not  now  developing  at  the  rate  they  had  been; 
that  some  most  remarkable  facts  had  come  out  in  the 
Australian  census.  The  Victorian  population,  for  ex- 
ample, was  not  increasing;  but  as  regards  our  holding 
our  own  in  the  Colonies  or  against  foreign  competition, 
we  were  doing  that." 

But  with  a  preferential  tariff  Sir  Michael  will 
have  nothing  to  do:  — 
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"  A  preferential  tariff  must  do  harm,  for  raw  material 
must  be  taxed,  and  that  would  injure  our  own  people," 
was  his  emphatic  statement,  and  in  talking  of  the  tre- 
mendous developments  in  Africa,  North  and  South,  and 
elsewhere,  of  the  English  people  during  the  last  few 
years,  he  uttered  the  warning  words  "  that  we  might  be 
rroing  too  fast;  already  we  have  on  our  hands  as  much 
;ia  we  can  manage." 

On  comparing  educational  with  military  expendi- 
ture the  interviewer  was  promptly  met  with  the 
remark :  — 

Expenditure  on  the  Navy  was  most  necessary,  in  fact 
vital.  The  freedom  of  the  country  stood  first;  without 
that  being  assured,  all  else  was  useless  Expenditure 
on  education  was  necessary,  but  it  could  not  be  placed 
before  the  safety  of  the  country. 

On  foreign  relations  Sir  Michael  allowed  himself 
only  one  observation:  — 

I  ventured  to  refer  to  the  present  seething  effer- 
vescence and  trouble  in  Russia;  but  Sir  Michael  thought 
that  the  powers  that  be  in  that  mighty  country  were  too 
well  organised  to  permit  any  serious  break-up  of  the 
official  autocracy  reigning  there;  in  fact,  recent  develop- 
ments seem  to  suggest  that  a  country  nearer  our  own 
shores  had  more  cause  to  dread  eruption  and  disor- 
ganisation than  Russia. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  believes  in  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  literary  education  of  wo- 
men, and  is  having  his  daughters  taught  cookery 
"  that  they  might  influence  those  among  whom 
they  lived." 


The  Relations  between  England  and 
Germany. 

An  Amende  to  Mb.  Lucien  Wolf. 
Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  writing  under  his  well-known 
signature  of  "  Diplomaticus,"  contributes  to  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  March  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  upon  "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," which  deals  chiefly  with  the  question  as  to 
whether  German  policy  and  aspirations  are  so 
deadly  a  peril  to  Great  Britain  as  some  recent 
writers   have   maintained. 

The  Real  Nature  of  German  Policy. 
He  scouts  the  idea  that  German  foreign  policy 
is  animated  by  any  consistent  deadly  hostility  to 
us.  The  Germans,  although  not  very  scrupulous 
or  sincere,  are  dominated  by  practical  motives 
which,  as  often  as  not,  make  for  co-operative  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 
Broadly  speaking,  German  policy  is  Anglophile  in 
Africa  and  Russophile  in  Asia,  and  Anglophile  or 
Russophile  everywhere  else  according  to  the 
orientation  of  the  jumping  cat.  Her  final  object 
is  to  secure  a  permanent  understanding  with  Rus- 
sia in  Asia  similar  to  that  which  she  now  possesses 
with  Great  Britain  in  Africa.  The  understanding 
which  she  desires  with  Russia  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  one  which  will  not  prejudice  her  colo- 


nial and  commercial  aims  in  Asia,  and  in  the  se- 
cond place  it  must  not  be  of  a  character  which 
would  totally  alienate  England  from  her,  since  in 
that  event  it  would  tend  to  make  her  dependent 
upon  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  Dual  Alliance. 

Germany's  Feelings  Towards  England. 

"  Diplomaticus  "  deals  with  the  theories  of  the 
patriotic  expansive  force  of  Germans  and  the  bit- 
ter ineradicable  hatred  of  England  which  possesses 
the  Fatherland.  The  latter  he  regards  as  little  more 
than  a  prejudiced  bogey.  The  Anglophobe  reac- 
tionaries have  captured  the  Radicals  and  Socialists 
by  preaching  a  humane  aversion  to  British  policy 
in  South  Africa  which  they  themselves  do  not 
share.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  last. 
As  for  the  expansive  force  of  the  German  people, 
he  ridicules  the  idea  that  the  Germans  would  be- 
lunatics  so  demented  as  to  attempt  to  absorb  Aus- 
tria or  to  conquer  Austria-Hungary.  As  for  ex- 
pansion at  the  cost  of  Great  Britain,  he  does  not 
think  that  the  booty  would  be  worth  gaining. 
Canada  would  be  beyond  range.  Australia  would 
certainly  place  herself  under  the  wing  of  the 
United  States.  India  would  of  necessity  fall  to 
Russia,  and  all  that  would  be  left  would  be  our 
African  possessions.  "  Diplomaticus  "  does  not 
allude  to  the  possibility,  not  to  say  probability, 
that  German  immigration  may  settle  that  ques- 
tion in  favour  of  Germany  without  any  need  of  a 
great  war. 

Our  Relations  with  Russia. 

Turning  from  Germany  to  Russia,  "  Diplomati- 
cus "  discusses  the  question  of  an  understanding 
with  that  country,  and  he  dismisses  the  project  as 
impractical.  Russia,  he  fears,  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  against  us.  The  idea  of  an  understanding 
with  her  is  hopeless.  But  he  does  not  believe  that 
Russia  is  any  better  disposed  to  Germany  than  to 
us.  She  will  make  use  of  both  of  us  in  Asia,  with- 
out tying  herself  to  either. 


The  "  Pall  Mall  Magazine  "  for  March  is  a  most 
readable  number,  so  much  so  that  most  of 
its  articles  deserve  special  notice — those  on 
"  The  American  Invasion "  by  Sir  Christopher 
Furness,  on  President  Loubet,  Count  Von  Bulow, 
and  "  The  Real  Siberia."  "  An  American  Corres- 
pondent "  gives  a  very  clear  account  of  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Treaty  and  the  negotiations  leading 
up  to  it.  Incidentally  he  pays  a  tribute  of  the  sin- 
cerest  admiration  to  Lord  Pauncefote.  Mr.  E.  W. 
Maunder  describes  changes  in  the  moon — real  and 
apparent — and  combats  the  general  view  that  the 
moon  is  absolutely  dead.  Mr.  H.  Seton-Kerr, 
M.P.,  has  an  interesting  paper  on  Moose-Hunting 
in  Norway. 
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Lord  Dufferin. 

An  interesting  character  sketch  of  Lord  Dufferin 
is  published  by  the  "  English  Review  of  Reviews  ": 

He  was  a  man  who  had  spoken  for  his  Sov- 
ereign in  more  Courts  and  represented  her  in  more 
capitals  than  any  other  living  man.  He  was  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Queen  in  India  and  in  Canada.  He 
was  her  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Court  of  the  Sultan  in  ancient  Byzantium.  He 
spoke  for  the  Empire  to  the  Tsar  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
to  the  King  of  Italy  at  Rome.  He  began  his  public 
life  by  pacifying  the  Lebanon.  A  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  he  presided  over  the  pacification  of 
Egypt.  With  the  exception  of  the  annexation  of 
Eurmah,  his  exploits  were  the  victories  of  peace. 
A  Many-sided  Man. 

Lord  Dufferin  was  one  in  whom  the  man  was 
ever  more  prominent  than  the  statesman,  the  di- 
plomatist, or  the  administrator.  Nothing  in  all  his 
State  papers,  many  and  eloquent  though  these 
were,  can  compare  in  simple  pathos  and  the  glow 
of  genuine  human  feeling  with  the  tribute  which 
he  paid  to  his  mother  in  a  preface  to  her  collected 
poems.  In  reading  what  he  says  about  her,  those 
who  never  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  may 
understand  something  of  his  singular  fascination. 
Speaking  of  his  mother's  influence  upon  his  early 
life,  he  wrote: — 

The  chief  and  dominant  characteristic  of  her  nature 
was  her  power  of  loving.  Generally  speaking,  persons 
who  love  intensely  are  seen  to  concentrate  their  love 
upon  a  single  object;  while,  in  my  mother's  case, 
love  seemed  an  inexhaustible  force.  Her  love  for  her 
horse,  for  her  dog,  for  her  birds,  wa9  a  passion,  and 
the  affection  she  lavished  on  her  own  mother,  on  me, 
on  her  brothers,  sisters,  relations,  and  friends  was 
as  persistent,  all-embracing,  perennial,  and  indestruc- 
tible as  the  light  of  the  sun.  However  little,  as  I  am 
obliged  to  confess  to  my  shame,  I  may  have  profited 
by  these  holy  and  blessed  influences,  no  one,  I  am  sure, 
Eas  ever  passed  from  boyhood  to  manhood  under  more 
favourable   and   ennobling   conditions. 

Again  he  wrote,  when  chronicling  her  death:  — 
Thus  there  went  out  of  the  world  one  of  the  sweetest, 
most  beautiful,  most  accomplished,  wittiest,  most  lov- 
ing and  lovable  human  beings  that  ever  walked  upon 
tne  earth.  There  was  no  quality  wanting  in  her  per- 
fection; and  I  say  this,  not  prompted  by  the  partiality 
of  a  son,  buf  as  one  well  acquainted  with  the  world, 
and  with  both"  men  and  women.  There  have  been 
many  ladies  who  have  been  beautiful,  charming,  witty 
and  good,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  have  been  any  who 
have  combined  with  so  high  a  spirit,  and  with  so  natu- 
ral a  gaiety  and  bright  an  imagination  as  my  mother's, 
such  strong,  unerring  good  sense,  tact,  and  womanly 
discretion;  for  these  last  characteristics,  coupled  with 
the  intensity  of  Eer"  affections  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  were  the  real  essence  and  deep  foundations 
of  my  mother's  nature.  Her  wit,  or  rather  her  humour, 
her  gaiety,  her  good  taste,  she  mav  have  owed  to  her 
Sheridan  forefathers;  but  her  firm  character  and  abid- 
ing sense  of  duty  she  derived  from  her  mother,  and  her 
charm,  grace,  amiability,  and  lovableness  from  her 
angelic  ancestress,  Miss  Linley. 

A  Sad  Close  to  a  Great  Life. 
He  was  saddened  in  later  years  not  merely  by 
the    sense    that  his   life-work   had   ended   before 


his  life,  but  by  what  he  regarded  as  the  disastrous 
result  of  the  Irish  Land  legislation.  An  Irish 
landlord  himself,  no  one  could  descant  more  elo- 
quently upon  the  injustice  wrought  by  the 
attempts  to  do  justice  to  the  tenant.  Speaking  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell's  agitation  for  the  expropriation 
of  the  landlords,  he  recalled  with  a  melancholy 
smile  the  familiar  illustration  which  he  used  in  the 
early  days  of  Gladstonian  reform: — "You  insisted," 
he  said,  "  upon  putting  the  tenant  into  bed  with 
the  landlord.  You  will  not  have  long  to  wait 
before  he  insists  upon  kicking  the  landlord  out." 

The  misfortune  in  which  Lord  Dufferin  was  in- 
volved by  his  association  as  Director  with  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  was  one  of  the  indirect  results 
of  the  drying  up  of  his  rental.  Lord  Dufferin's 
retiring  pension  was  said  to  be  only  £1,700  a  year. 
If  his  rental  had  remained  intact  it  might  have 
sufficed.  As  it  was  he  found  himself  in  serious 
straits,  from  which  he  endeavoured  to  extricate 
himself — and  with  disastrous  results.  On  this  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  but  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  reproduce  from  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the 
"  Times  "  a  letter  written  by  him  to  an  old  friend 
and  colleague  just  after  the  crash:  — 

I  have,  indeed,  been  wading  in  very  deep  waters,  and 
it  has  required  all  my  fortitude  to  go  through  the  ordeal. 
The  catastrophe  was  brought  about  by  the  folly  of 
our  managing  director,  who  embarked  in  a  gigantic 
gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  he  stood  to  win 
a  million  of  money  for  the  company,  and  he  would 
have  done  so  had  he  not  been  betrayed  by  his  con- 
federates. Poor  man,  he  meant  it  all  for  the  best,  and 
himself  has  lost  heavily;  but,  of  course,  it  was  a  mon- 
strous thing  to  take  such  a  step  without  a  word  of 
warning  to  his  chairman  or  his  other  colleagues.  More- 
over, gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange  with  our  share- 
holders' money  was  altogether  an  illegitimate  trans- 
action. It  was  also  unnecessary,  for  the  company  was 
in  a  stable  and  hopeful  position,  though  for  the  moment 
a  little  encumbered  with  a  Metropolitan  Railway  it  had 
undertaken  to  build  before  I  joined  it.  But  this  was 
a  passing  embarrassment,  and,  indeed,  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  turned  to  our  advantage.  It  is  really 
heart-breaking.  I  am  nearly  ruined,  and,  of  course, 
many  other  persons  are  involved  in  the  same  calamity. 
The  one  bright  spot  in  the  whole  business  is  the  way 
in  which  my  shareholders  behaved.  When  I  went  to 
preside  at  the  meeting  in  Cannon-street  I  expected  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  2,000  persona  assembled  in  the 
great  hall,  and  the  company's  legal  advisers  strongly 
recommended  me  not  to  attempt  to  make  a  speech;  for, 
they  said,  "  They  will  never  listen  to  you."  But  I 
told  them  that  this  was  a  kind  of  business  I  under- 
stood better  than  they,  and  that,  though  I  might  be 
hooted  and  interrupted,  I  was  sure  I  should  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  Instead  of  being  attacked  by 
the  audience,  no  sooner  did  I  take  the  chair  than  I  was 
met  by  a  hurricane  of  cheers;  and  when  I  began  to 
speak  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  and  the  only 
interruptions  were  cheers  of  approval,  and  when  I  sat 
down  one  would  have  thought  that  I  had  announced  a 
dividend  of  100  per  cent.,  so  great  was  the  applause, 
and  even  after  I  had  left  the  room  they  gave  "  Three 
cheers  for  Lord  and  Lady  Dufferin."  It  quite  melted 
my  heart,  and  it  enhanced  my  opinion  of  human  nature. 

And  what  do  you  think  that  good  fellow  C ,  whom 

you  may  remember,  did?  He  asked  leave  to  place 
£1,000  at  Lady  Dufferin's  disposal,  and  yet  he  himself  is 
a  poor  man.      Wasn't  it  nice  of  him? 
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The  Slumbering  Wealth  of  Australia. 

"  Chambers'  Journal "  for  March  publishes  an 
interesting  article  on  "  The  Resources  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Interior."  The  writer  holds  the  opinion 
that  "  the  bicycle  has  done  more  for  systematic 
prospecting  than  all  the  camel-equipped  expeditions 
combined;  for  only  by  means  of  the  bicycle  can  the 
long  '  dry  stages  '  of  the  desert  be  traversed.  Thus 
it  is  now  a  common,  though  somewhat  incongruous 
eight  to  see  a  half-naked,  leather-skinned  bushman 
careering  madly  over  the  plains  on  the  latest  model 
of  the  bicycle-builder's  art,  with  tools,  blanket,  and 
cooking  utensils  strapped  on  all  round  him.  '  It 
doesn't  need  no  water,'  he  will  tell  you,  with  some 
picturesque  embellishments,  '  an'  it  kin  go  a  durned 
sight  quicker'n  a  camel.'  Fifteen  miles  per  day  is 
a  loaded  camel's  average  journey. 

Tons  of  Opals! 
"  In  the  region  of  Cooper's  Creek,  while  on  the 
latter  journey,  the  writer  and  his  three  companions 
saw  literally  tons  of  opal  lying  on  the  surface.  It 
shone  through  every  boulder,  and  scintillated  in 
the  quivering  sunshine  from  the  many  fissures  in 
the  cleft  volcanic  ground;  but,  alas!  it  only  served 
to  illustrate  forcibly  the  old  proverb  as  to  the 
numerous  slips  liable  to  occur  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip.  The  blow  which  shattered  the  iron-stone 
formation  around  the  opal  also  crushed  into  frag- 
ments the  more  brittle  gem  within.  Truly,  Na- 
ture was  sarcastic  in  her  strange  lavishness;  the 
boulders  were  too  heavy  to  be  removed  on  our  ma- 
chines, and  the  opal  could  only  be  extracted  in  the 
form  of  powder!  There  was  no  use  wasting  time 
in  looking  at  it,  nor  in  calculating  its  enormous 
value  were  it  a  few  hundred  miles  nearer  to  Cunna- 
Mulla,  the  western  terminus  of  the  railway;  our 
stores  were  very  limited,  and  we  had,  of  necessity, 
to  move  on  either  across  to  some  South  Australian 
settlement,  or  back  to  the  townships  of  Noccundra 
or  Thargomindah.  That  opal  is  still  there,  and 
will  remain  for  some  time  to  come. 

Gold  Everywhere. 
"  It  was  popularly  supposed  among  Australians 
that  no  gold  existed  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
unless  at  considerable  depth,  as  the  plains  which 
are  now  drained  by  the  Warrego,  Paroo,  Bulloo, 
and  Cooper  Rivers  were,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  the  bed  of  a  sea  that  connected  the  Gulf  with 
the  Great  Australian  Bight.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  writer's  party  frequently  found  fine  gold  on 
the  surface  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  ranges, 
and,  generally,  when  camped  for  a  day  or  so,  could 
find  traces  of  gold  anywhere  with  very  little  effort. 
Want  of  water,  of  course,  prevented  systematic 
working;  but  sometimes  the  sand  just  beneath  the 
surface-layer  was  so  rich  in  'flour'  gold  that  seve- 
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ral  ounces  could  easily  be  extracted  by  '  dry-blow- 
ing.' This  process  consists  of  passing  the  sand 
through  an  arrangement  of  inclined  sieves,  which, 
by  reason  of  '  ripples '  or  bars  of  wood  fastened 
transversely  across  their  surfaces,  discard  all  light 
material  that  cannot  pass  the  various  meshes.  The 
fine  sand  that  passes  through  the  last  sieve  is 
gathered  and  then  carefully  blown  away,  generally 
with  the  mouth,  until  nothing  but  gold  is  left,  be- 
cause of  its  greater  specific  gravity.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  prospector  carries  only  a  gold-pan  with 
him.  This  he  fills  with  the  likely  sand,  then,  hold- 
ing it  as  high  as  possible,  carefully  drops  its  con- 
tents in  a  fine  shower  into  his  indispensable  '  billy.' 
The  gold  drops  straight,  but  much  of  the  sand  is 
blown  away  by  the  wind;  so,  repeating  the  process 
with  the  smaller  quantity,  he  continues  until  only 
the  gold  and  heavier  ironstones  are  left.  These 
he  then  separates  by  hand. 

"  A  somewhat  curious  fact  is,  that  a  band  or 
belt  of  copper  extends  between  the  twenty-eighth 
and  thirtieth  parallels  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
anywhere  near  these  latitudes  large  masses  of  the 
green  sulphide  may  be  seen  outcropping  through 
the  sand. 

Is  There  a  Central  Desert? 
"  The  great  Australian  desert  is  not  really  an 
irredeemable  sandy  waste,  although  most  people, 
even  in  Australia,  think  it  so.  Its  surface  is 
certainly  covered  with  fine  drift-sand  and  iron- 
stone pebbles — the  deposit  of  tornadoes  or  '  willy- 
willys '  that  are  perpetually  sweeping  across  that 
blasted  space;  but  underneath  is  a  soil  that  would 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  farmer.  According  to 
the  aborigines,  the  desert  was  once  a  smiling  land, 
with  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  flowing  rivers; 
but  the  great  ghingi  suddenly  caused  their  rivers 
to  dry  up;  their  own  sea  disappeared,  and  other 
seas  in  which  lived  many  ghingis  divided  their 
people.  Soon  the  sand  filled  all  the  valleya  to  the 
level  of  the  mountain-tops,  except  the  water-holes 
in  which  the  bunyip  (monster)  dwelt;  and  now  the 
land  is  fit  only  for  the  snake,  the  crow,  the  deadly 
centipede,  and  the  white  gold-seeker.    .    .    . 

"  There  is  a  prospect  that  the  desert  may  yet  be 
reclaimed;  the  fact  that  the  rainfall  in  Western 
Australia  is  steadily  increasing  gives  hopes  that 
some  climatic  change  is  at  hand  which,  in  the 
words  of  a  famous  explorer  and  statesman,  will, 
with  the  help  of  railways,  '  transform  the  desert 
into  a  paradise,  and  cause  its  hidden  wealth  to  be 
disclosed  to  Cook's  tourist  as  well  as  to  the  pros- 
pector.' 

"  In  Queensland  the  people  naturally  believe  in 
artesian  water  as  the  possible  reclaiming  influence, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  immense  Darling 
Downs,  stretching  from  the  Paroo  to  the  Bulloo, 
are  irrigated  and  cultivated  to  a  marvellous  ex- 
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tent  by  water  from  several  bores.  In  the  same 
district  the  township  of  Thargomindah  is  lit  with 
electric  light  derived  from  power  obtained  direct 
from  a  bore,  the  boiling  waters  of  which  shoot 
several  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air  with  irresist- 
ioie  force. 

"  Meanwhile,  on  that  iron-bound,  sulphury  ex- 
panse on  the  borders  of  Queensland  and  South 
Australia,  on  the  twenty-seventh  south  parallel, 
lies  a  wealth  of  iridescent  splendour  awaiting  only 
the  advent  of  him  who  can  take  it  away." 


How  English  Statesmen  Prepare 
Their  Speeches. 

Mr.  Lucy,  in  the  "  Strand  "  for  March,  gives  some 
graphic  and  amusing  sketches  of  the  oratorical 
methods  of  British  statesmen,  and  his  article  is  lit 
up  with  exquisite  little  caricatures  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Gould. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  it  seems,  embarks  on  a 
debate  with  a  whole  cargo  of  notes:  — 

Complaint,  says;  Mr.  Lucy,  is  sometimes  made 
by  admirers  of  Sir  William  Harcourt — and  they 
sit  on  both  sides  of  the  House— that  so  habile  a 
debater,  so  witty  a  conversationalist,  should  ham- 
per himself  with  voluminous  notes  when  he  makes 
an  important  speech.  That  the  precaution  is  not 
necessary  is  proved  when  on  chance  provocation 
he  flings  himself  into  debate.  Sir  William  de- 
fends his  practice  upon  clearly  defined  principles. 
He  affirms  that  no  speech  delivered  extempora- 
neously survives  the  week  of  its  birth.  All  great 
orators,  from  Demosthenes  pa'st  Burke  down  to — 
well,  to  John  Bright,  have  always  first  written  out 


Sir  W.  Harcourt's  Notes. 


their  speeches,  then  committed  them  to  memory,, 
and,  possibly  with  the  assistance  of  skilfully  con- 
densed notes,  recited  them. 

Going  down  to  Lancashire  in  1868  as  a  kind  of  under- 
study to  John  Bright,  Sir  William,  not  yet  launched 
in  politics,  prospering  richly  at  the  Parliamentary  Bar, 
had  opportunity  of  observing  the  Master's  oratorical 
manner.  When  he  delivered  one  of  the  speeches  il- 
luminating the  historical  campaign  that  first  placed  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  power,  he  brought  with  him  to  the  plat- 
form some  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  small  cards,  held  in 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Each  contained  headings 
of  a  division  of  his  speech.  At  the  top  a  catch-word 
or  two,  opening  the  leading  sentence.  His  peroration, 
ever  a  carefully  prepared  effect,  was  written  out  ver- 
batim. 

Sir  William  admits  that,  except  in  supreme  cases- 
such  as  that  of  John  Bright,  where,  as  far  as  actual  evi- 
dence went,  the  machinery  of  the  MS.  is  practically  out 
of  sight  of  the  audience — the  immediate  effect  of  an  un- 
studied speech  is  greater  than  what  follows  on  recita- 
tion of  a  carefully  prepared  oration.  But  he  holds 
the  congregation  before  him,  be  it  large  or  small,  as  a 
secondary  concern  compared  with  the  multitude  listen- 
ing at  the  doors.  For  that  wider  circle,  peradventure 
for  posterity,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  pains  with  a. 
speech.  Composing  one  in  the  quietness  and  solitude 
of  the  study  has,  he  insists,  a  double  advantage.  It 
not  only  enables  a  man  to  place  in  effective  order  his 
line  of  argument,  causing  him  to  say  what  he  has  tc- 
say  in  the  best  form  of  words.  It  delivers  him  from, 
the  danger  lurking  in  the  heat  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, of  saying  what  he  had  better  have  left  unsaid. 

Hang  Posterity! 
These,  the  slowly-formed  opinions  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Parliamentary  and  platform  speakers  of  the 
last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  compel  re- 
spectful attention.  Having  given  it,  says  Mr.  Lucy, 
I  do  not  think  a  statesman  of  to-day  need  trouble 
himself  much  as  to  what  posterity  will  think  of 
the  speech  he  is  contemplating.  Most  or  us  pro- 
bably have  in  our  bookcases  the  speeches  of  Burke 
and  Bright.  I  am  not  sure  we  frequently  find  time 
tc  read  them.  Sufficient  to  the  day  are  the  speeches 
thereof.  With  respect  to  the  Man  in  the  Street 
(who  has  perforce  remained  there  whilst  a  speech 
was  delivered  in  Parliament  or  on  the  platform) 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  advantage  that  an  address 
should  be  prepared  on  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  plan.  As 
far  as  the  immediate  audience  is  concerned,  and 
the  effect  wrought  upon  it  is  valued,  an  imperfect 
speech  flashed  forth  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  is 
worth  far  more  than  a  perfect  oration  painstak- 
ingly produced  in  the  study.  This  is  more  especi- 
ally the  case  in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  indeed,  the  reading  of  written  speeches  is 
considerately,  but  not  always  effectively,  forbidden. 

Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Disraeli  prepared  his  great  oratorical  efforts  with. 
the  painstaking  care  that  marks  the  system  of  his 
former  young  friend,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt.  There 
was  a  gentleman  on  the  Parliamentary  staff  of  the 
"  Times  "  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Mr.  Disraeli's 
platform  triumphs.  When  preparing  for  one  he  invited 
Mr.  Neilson  to  stay  with  him,  whether  at  Hughenden 
or  his  town  address,  and  rehearsed  his  speech.  The- 
first  draft,  taken  down  in  shorthand,  was  fairly  writ- 
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casion  he  is  a  terror  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Front 
Bench.  They  never  know  what  blazing  indiscretion 
may  not  flash  forth  before  he  resumes  his  seat.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  safe  enough  on  his  legs  when  unhampered 
by  notes.      With  these  before  him  he  is  sure  to  stumble. 


ten  out,  studied  by  the  master  of  impromptus,  here  and 
there  fresh  effects  tried,  and,  finally,  the  whole  thing 
was  fairly  written  out  before  Mr.  Disraeli  stepped  on 
the  platform.  Mr.  Neilson,  following  the  MS.  before 
him,  made  such  verbal  alterations,  addenda,  or  elimina- 
tion as  circumstances  demanded  for  his  report. 

This  was  very  well  at  certain  political  crises.  But 
those  familiar  with  Disraeli's  manner  in  the  House  of 
Commons  after  he  assumed  the  Leadership  will  remem- 
ber how  dreary  were  long  stretches  of  his  speech  when 
they  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  an  hour;  how  pointed 
and  potent  his  contributions  to  debate  wrapped  within 
the  limits   of  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  called  upon  for  sustained 
effort,  on  explaining  one  of  his  Budgets  or  in  intro- 
ducing one  of  his  epoch-making  Bills,  he  necessarily 
had  more  or  less  voluminous  notes.  But  they  were 
the  meagre  skeleton  of  his  oration,  head-lines  pointing 
to  division  of  subject,  or  containing  rows  of  figures.  He 
never  read  a  sentence,  much  less  a  passage,  from  the 
MS.  Some  of  his  most  delightful  House  of  Commons 
speeches  were  delivered  on  Tuesday  or  Friday  evening, 
when  private  members  still  had  the  privilege  of  moving 
resolutions  or  pressing  forward  Bills.  At  such  times, 
leaning  on  the  desk,  he,  without  raising  his  voice  be- 
yond conversational  pitch,  chatted  to  the  charmed  circle. 
On  more  important  occasions,  when  a  sudden  turn  had 
twisted  debate,  he  was  accustomed  to  spring  up  obvi- 
ously, necessarily,  without  a  moment's  preparation, 
and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  persuasive  argument. 

Mr.  Balfour. 

In  this  respect  the  Leaders  of  both  Houses  in  the 
present  Parliament  resemble  their  ancient  foeman. 
Neither  Lord  Salisbury  nor  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  enters 
the  lists  of  debate  hampered  by  MS.  notes.  The  Prime 
Minister  does  not  vary  this  habitude  even  when  con- 
tributing a  long  speech  to  a  full-dress  debate.  Gifted 
with  a  splendid  memory,  trained  to  public  speaking 
from  early  youth,  he  never  falters  in  the  delivery  of  a 
series  of  perfectly  phrased  sentences. 

Mr.  Balfour  upon  occasion,  when  he  has  to  speak  on 
an  unfamiliar  topic  demeaned  by  commonplace  facts  and 
vulgar  fractions,  lays  a  sheaf  of  notes  on  the  brass- 
bound  bos  before  commencing  his  speech.  Invariably 
they  prove  a  trap  to  his  impatient  feet.  He  gets  hold 
of  the  wrong  figure,  or  puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  in 
connection  with  some  prosaic  fact.  When  Lord  Salis- 
bury rises  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  great  or  small  oc- 


"  Exactly." 

Recurrent  accident  brings  forth  his  inimitable  "  Ex- 
actly." When  the  Attorney-General  or  the  Minister 
specially  informed  on  the  subject  before  the  House 
corrects  an  assertion — as  when  Mr.  Balfour  says 
"  North  "  when  he  means  "  South,"  speaks  of  "  400  " 
when  he  means  "  4,000,"  or  mixes  up  tne  two  hemi- 
spheres— he  turns  upon  his  colleague  with  a  winning 
smile,  an  encouraging  nod,  and  says,  "  Exactly."  The 
impression  conveyed  is  that  his  interlocutor  has  blun- 
dered in  a  statement  of  fact,  has  made  another  shot  and 
this  time  has  hit  the  mark.  Nothing  is  farther  from 
Mr.  Balfour's  desire,  nothing  more  remote  from  his  na- 
ture, than  to  discourage  well-meant  effort.  So  in  ur- 
banest  manner  he  smiles  and  nods  and  says,  "  Exactly," 
repeating  the  performance  when,  ten  minutes  later,  he 
again  stumbles  in  taking  a  fence  of  facts  or  figures. 

To  such  length  does  he  carry  his  indifference  to  oppor- 
tunity for  preparing  his  speeches  that  I  have  seen  him, 
when,  in  his  former  capacity  as  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, it  fell  to  his  lot  to  second  a  vote  of  condolence, 
scribble  a  note  or  two  on  his  knee  as  the  mover  of  the 
Address  proceeded  with  his  laboured  oration. 

Lyon  Playfair. 

I  have  known  in  the  House  of  Commons,  says  Mr. 
Lucy,  three  men  who,  when  they  took  part  in  im- 
portant debates,  wrote  out  their  speeches,  learnt 
them  off  by  heart,  and  recited  them. 

One  was  Lyon  Playfair,  who  successfully  hid  his  stra- 
tagem. Opportunity  never  enticed  him  into  oratorical 
flights.  There  was  ever  much  of  the  professorial  lec- 
ture about  his  Parliamentary  addressee.  His  happiest 
effort,  certainly  the  one  most  enjoyed  by  himself,  was 
when,  a  question  of  margarine  turning  up,  he  brought 
down  to  the  House  a  collection  of  pots  of  various  com- 
pounds, illustrating  his  lecture  by  occasional  display  of 
the  samples  to  the  profoundly  interested  class. 

Another  member  of  quite  a  different  class  who  re- 
cited his  speeches  was  P.  J.  Smyth,  a  representative 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  A  plainly-dressed,  quiet- 
mannered,  slightly-lame  person,  he  did  not  often  catch 
the  Speaker's  eye.      Once  a  Session  was  the  full  average 
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"  His  Happiest  Effort." 

of  his  intervention.  His  speech,  when  declaimed,  proved 
to  be  modelled  on  the  ancient  style  of  Burke  even  more 
closely  than  of  Fox.  To  the  modern  ear  the  style  of 
the  oration  was  ornate.  I  don't  suppose  his  most  suc- 
cessful effort  fluttered  the  resolution  of  a  member  who 
had  come  down  to  vote.  It  was  magnificent,  but  it 
was  not  debate.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  rare  intellec- 
tual treat,  which  the  House  greatly  enjoyed. 

Joseph  Cowen  is  the  third  member  In  the  category 
of  reciters.  He  equalled  P.  J.  Smyth  in  the  glow  and 
colour  of  his  oration,  whilst  he  far  excelled  him  in 
ferce  of  argument  and  application  to  practical  politics. 
The  echoes  of  his  speech  on  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  de- 
livered a  quarter  of  a  centurv  ago,  still  linger  with  oil 
members.  An  extensive  reader  with  a  marvellous  mem- 
ory, Cowen  gave  to  his  political  speeches  that  embroid- 
ery of  literary  reference  which  finds  quick  response  in 
a  cultured  audience.  His  personal  appearance  and  the 
deep  Northumbrian  burr  of  his  voice  added  to  the  in; 
terest  of  his  too  rare  appearance. 

So  complete  was  his  command  over  his  studiously- 
penned  oration  that  he  did  not  bring  with  him  a  page 
of  notes.  Now  and  then,  whether  by  design  or  ac- 
cident, he  hesitated,  laid  hold  of  the  lapels  of  his 
coat — after  a  fashion  familiarised  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four— and,  for  a  moment,  bent  his  head  in  silence.  Up- 
lifting it  he  continued  the  stream,  at  lava  heat,  of 
scholarly,  impassioned  declamation. 


What  the  U.S.  Census  Shows  about 
"Trusts." 

In  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  for  March,  Hon. 
William  R.  Merriam,  director  of  the  United  States 
census  of  1900,  gives  a  valuable  body  of  facts  in 
regard  to  the  "  trusts  "  of  the  United  States,  taken 
from  the  last  census  reports. 

"  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  data  in 
the  Census  Office,  the  number  of  these  industrial 
consolidations  is  183.  They  control  2,203  sepa- 
rate plants,  scattered  throughout  the  United  States, 
2,029  being  active   and   174   idle   during  the   cen- 


sus year.  For  56  of  the  idle  plants,  no  returns 
could  be  obtained,  making  the  total  number  of 
reporting  plants  2,147.  The  183  combinations 
extend  to  almost  all  lines  of  industry  producing 
articles  of  luxury,  materials  essential  to  the  up- 
building and  growth  of  the  country,  and  even  the 
very  necessities  of  life.  Fully  50  per  cent,  of 
these  combinations  were  chartered  just  prior  to  or 
during  the  census  year;  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  epidemic  of  industrial  consolidation,  so 
far  as  the  so-called  monopolies  are  concerned,  has 
been  practically  confined  to  the  past  four  years. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  disease— if  it  be 
regarded  as  such — has  spread  very  rapidly." 

Favourite  "  Trust  "  Industries. 
Even  in  1900,  before  the  final  organisation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  boom  in  the  iron  industry,  there 
were  more  industrial  combinations  engaged  in 
making  iron  and  steel  than  in  any  otner  field. 
Sixty-nine  combinations,  runninb"  469  plants, 
with  a  capital  investment  of  some  348,000,000  dols., 
were  what  the  census  showed  for  iron  and  steel 
"  trusts  "  two  years  ago.  They  employed  146,000 
wage-earners,  and  paid  81,000,000  dols,  in  wages,  be- 
sides 7,500,000   dols.  in  officers'   salaries. 

Articles  of  Food  and  Drink. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  wage-earners 
and  the  public  generally  to  know  that  23  com- 
binations are  engaged  in  producing  articles  of 
food,  their  total  annual  output,  282,000,0u0  dols., 
being  second  in  importance  to  that  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry.  The  list  includes  such  cor- 
porations as  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association.  The  num- 
ber of  reporting  plants  in  this  industry  is  277, 
and  the  capital — by  which  is  meant  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  tools,  implements,  cash,  and  sun- 
dries—is valued  at  247,000,000  dols. 

"  There  are  29  combinations  engaged  in  the 
production  of  beer,  liquors,  and  beverages.  The 
total  output  is  93,000,000  dols.  These  products  can- 
not be  considered  as  prime  necessities  of  life. 
They  are  generally  regarded,  indeed,  as  mere 
luxuries.  The  number  of  reporting  plants  is  236, 
and  the  capital  employed  is  valued  at  120,000,000 
dols. 

Various  Other  "  Trust  "  Articles. 

"  A  division  of  combinations  interesting  to  the 
general  public  is  that  of  textiles.  Seventy-two 
reporting  plants  engaged  in  this  industry  are  con- 
trolled by  nine  of  these  corporations,  and  their 
capital  is  valued  at  92,000,000  dols. 

"  Lumber  and  its  allied  industries  are  repre- 
sented by  18  combinations.  There  are  65  report- 
ing plants,  representing  a  capital  of  25,000,000  dols. 
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"  Six  combinations  relate  to  leather  and  its 
finished  products.  The  number  of  reporting  plants 
is  100,  and  the  capital  amounts  to  63,000,000  dols. 

"  One  hundred  and  nineteen  paper-making  planes 
were  reported,  which  were  under  the  control  of 
eight  combinations,  and  represented  a  capital  of 
50,000,000  dols. 

"  In  the  line  of  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
there  are  287  reporting  plants,  controlled  by  19 
combinations,  and  having  a  capital  of  187,000,000 
dols. 

"  The  clay,  glass,  and  stone  industry,  which 
includes,  cement  and  brick  companies,  and  others 
of  like  character,  comprises  201  reporting  plants, 
controlled  by  17  corporations.  The  capital  is 
49,000,000  dols. 

"  Under  the  division  of  metals  and  metal  pro- 
ducts other  than  iron  and  steel  are  included  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  -a  brass  company, 
a  shot  and  lead  company,  a  smelting  and  refining 
company,  a  metal,  a  lead,  and  a  zinc  company, 
— 16  combinations,  representing  94  reporting  plants, 
with  a  capital  of  120,000,000  dols. 

"  The  tobacco  industry  includes  five  combina- 
tions, controlling  41  reporting  plants,  with  a  capi- 
tal amounting  to  16,000,000  dols. 

"  Six  combinations  are  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles  for  land  transportation.  They 
control  66  reporting  plants,  which  represent  a  capi- 
tal of  86,000,000  dols.  Their  manufactured  output 
during  the  census  year  was  also  valued  at  86,000,000 
dols." 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  census  classification 
of  30  miscellaneous  "  trusts,"  operating  120  plants, 
and  employing  45,000,000  dols.  of  capital. 

The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Great  Combinations. 

Mr.  Merriam  figures  out  that  the  183  "  trusts  " 
had  a  total  capitalisation  of  3,569,615,808  dols.  The 
valuation  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  other  assets 
upon  which  this  capitalisation  was  based  was 
1,458,522,573  dols.  (This  figure  excludes  the  value 
of  the  property  of  two  constituent  companies  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.)  Mr.  Mer- 
riam points  to  the  rather  startling  fact  that  the 
total  property  value  lacks  216,000,000  dols.  of 
equalling  the  value  of  the  bonds  and  preferred 
stock,  so  that  this  sum,  plus  the  value  of  the  com- 
mon stock,  a  total  of  not  less  than  2,018,000,000 
dols.,  seems  to  represent  good-will,  franchises,  and 
other  intangible  assets;  in  other  words,  the  real 
value  of  the  various  plants  seems  to  be  about  41  per 
cent,  of  the  total  stock  and  bond  issues. 

To  find  out  how  far  the  public  is  aware  of  this 
last  fact,  Mr.  Merriam  figures  out  the  market 
prices  of  the  industrial  stocks,  exclusive  of  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Pullman  Car  companies,  which 
are  exceptional,  and  finds  that  the  public  is  buying 


the  stocks  of  the  leading  industrials  at  an  average 
price  of  61.8;  in  other  words,  the  people  have  dis- 
counted the  face  value  of  the  stock  issues  of  the 
"  trusts  "  by  the  enormous  figure  of  956,809,718  dols. 

The  "  Trusts  "  Still  in  the  Minority. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  Mr.  Mer- 
riam's  figures  is  the  proof  that  the  industrial  com- 
binations, vast  as  they  are,  control  but  an  in- 
significant fraction  of  the  nation's  industrial  opera- 
tions— probably  not  mere  than  one-eighth  or  one- 
ninth. 

"  The  total  industrial  combinations  employed 
23,000  managers,  superintendents,  clerks,  etc., 
and  399,000  wage-earners,  including  piece- 
workers. They  paid  out,  during  the  census  year, 
in  salaries,  195,000,000  dols.,  and  the  value  of  their 
entire  output  was  1,661,000,000  dols.  Contrary  to 
the  general  impression,  these  great  combinations 
do  not  control  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
dustrial output  of  the  country.  In  1890,  the  entire 
output  of  manufacturing  industry  was  about 
9,000,000,000  dols.  The  total  product  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  for  the  year  1900  has  not  yet 
been  compiled,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  13,000,000,000  dols. 
or  14,000,000,000  dols.,  so  that  the  output  of  these 
combinations,  although  it  seems  enormous,  does 
not  represent  much  more  than  one-tenth  of  the 
total  industrial  product  of  the  United  States." 


A  Scientific  Argument  against  "Mental 
Science." 

In  the  March  "  Harper's,"  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  writes 
very  suggestively  on  "  Measurements  of  Science," 
showing  how,  with  the  wonderful  progress 
in  the  fineness  and  effectiveness  of  scientific 
machines,  measurements  can  be  made  of  phenom- 
ena vastly  more  minute  than  those  appreciable  by 
our  own  senses.  From  this  he  goes  on  to  mako 
a  curious  and  highly  interesting  argument  against 
the  possibility  of  spiritualistic  manifestations, 
"  mental  science,"  etc. 

"  The  eye  and  the  ear  have  long  been  regarded  as 
marvels  of  mechanism,  quite  the  most  wonderful 
things  in  the  world.  But  compared  with  the 
implements  of  a  present-day  laboratory,  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  all  human  organs  seems  gross  enough. 
A  photographic  plate,  coupled  with  a  telescope,  will 
reveal  the  presence  of  millions  of  stars  whose  light 
does  not  affect  the  retina  in  the  least.  The  micro- 
scope, too,  with  its  revelations  of  the  world  of  the 
infinitely  small,  tells  us  how  crude,  after  all,  is 
this  most  delicate  of  the  senses.  Indeed,  we  may 
liken  it  to  a  piano  where  only  a  single  octave,  to- 
ward the  middle,  sounds.  From  the  ultra-violet 
to  the  lowest  reaches  of  the  spectrum  is  a  range 
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of  some  nine  octaves  of  light  vibrations,  of  which, 
save  for  our  new  mechanical  senses,  we  should 
never  have  been  conscious  of  but  one. 

"  The  ear  hears  little  of  what  is  going  on  around 
us.  By  means  of  a  microphone,  the  tread  of  a  fly 
sounds  like  the  tramp  of  cavalry.  Our  heat  sense 
is  very  vague;  we  need  a  variation  of  at  least  one- 
fifth  of  a  degree  on  a  thermometer  to  realise  any 
difference  in  temperature.  Professor  Langley's 
little  bolometer  will  note  the  difference  of  a  mil- 
lionth of  a  degree.  It  is  two  hundred  thousand 
times  as  sensitive  as  our  skin.  A  galvanometer 
will  flex  its  finger  at  the  current  generated  simply 
by  deforming  a  drop  of  mercury,  or  pressing  it  out 
from  a  sphere  to  the  shape  of  an  egg.  The  amount 
of  work  done  by  a  wink  of  the  eye  would  equal  a 
hundred  billion  of  the  units  marked  on  the  scale 
of  a  very  delicate  instrument.  It  is  at  least  ten 
thousand  times  as  sensitive  as  the  eye  or  the  ear. 
But  even  this  astonishing  performance  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  exquisitely  sensitive  coherers,  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Branly,  of  Paris,  by  which 
the  Hertz  waves  of  wireless  telegraphy  are  caught 
in  their  pulsings  through  space. 

The  Value  of  Instruments. 

"  The  range  of  impressions  which  we  get  from 
lifting  an  object  in  the  hand  seems  rather  small. 
An  ordinary  chemist's  balance  is  about  twenty 
million  times  as  sensitive.  It  will  weigh  down  to 
the  two-hundredth  part  of  a  milligram. 

"  Wherever  we  turn,  we  shall  find  instruments 
which  surpass  each  and  all  of  our  senses  in  a  most 
humiliating  way.  Without  them,  we  should  know 
very  little  of  the  world  about  us.  Lacking  them, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  knew  very  little  of  the  world 
about  him.  But  with  them — and  this  is  a  capital 
point — we  have  come  to  know  a  great  deal.  We 
have  come,  for  one  thing,  to  see  that  our  senses 
give  us  reports  only  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  comparatively  gross  stimuli.  Here  is  a 
small  set  of  propositions  to  which  I  fancy  there 
can,  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge,  be  very 
little  dissent: 

"  1.  Sensation,  thought,  or  consciousness  cannot 
be  demonstrated  except  as  it  is  associated  with  the 
physical  substance  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves. 

"  2.  This  nerve  substance  is  the  sole  path  of  the 
mind, — it  is  the  mind,  and  an  exterior  stimulus 
can  only  reach  us  through  the  known  organs  of 
sense. 

"  3.  While  on  the  one  hand,  we  now  know  a  great 
number  of  stimuli  which  do  not  affect  any  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  but  do  affect  various  instruments, 
there  are  no  stimuli  known  which  affect  the  sense 
organs  which  cannot  be  made  to  affect  some  in- 
strument in  a  far  greater  degree.     It  is  only  by 


means  of  these  instruments  that  we  arrive  at  any 
precision  and   certainty. 

"  4.  If  spirits,  thought  waves,  silent  healings, 
or  any  other  of  the  so-called  psychic  manifesta- 
tions can  influence  human  beings,  they  can  also 
influence  delicate  machines. 

"  5.  In  the  absence  of  such  proofs,  '  mental 
science'  and  all  its  like  are  slightly  incongruous 
terms.  They  are  not  sciences;  they  are  but 
dreams."  

The  Emperor  William's  Children. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  children  of 
the  German  Emperor  which  Miss  Hulda  Frieder- 
ichs  contributes  to  the  "  Young  Woman."  They 
are  apparently  brought  up  in  a  simple,  not  to  say 
plain,  way.  At  the  tea  table,  the  Empress,  who  is 
adored  by  her  children,  "  herself  cuts  the  bread  and 
butter  for  her  bairns,"  and  anything  beyond  the 
frugal  cup  of  milk  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The 
youngest  child,  the  only  girl,  the  little  Princess 
Louise,  is  now  emerging  from  the  infantile  despot- 
ism which  she  at  first  exercised  over  everybody. 
Her  august  father  once  confessed,  with  a  smile, 
that  "  he  found  it  more  difficult  to  make  that  young 
person  do  his  bidding  than  to  rule  the  German  em- 
pire." 

Two  Farmer-Princes. 

The  Kaiser  seems  bent  on  turning  his  sons  to 
good  account  by  assigning  them  from  early  days 
to  different  departments  in  the  State.  He  is  pre- 
paring two  of  them  for  grappling  with  the  agrarian 
problem.       The  writer  says:  — 

"  By  this  time,  the  young  princes  are  all  quickly 
growing  up  Tnto  young  men.  The  two  eldest  are 
training  for  the  army;  the  third  for  the  navy,  if, 
after  a  year's  trial,  it  is  found  that  he  has  got  suffi- 
ciently accustomed  to  life  at  sea  to  have  overcome 
the  malaise  which  seemed  at  first  to  prevent  his 
ever  becoming  a  sailor-prince.  The  next  two 
boys  are  at  Plon,  the  large  boys'  training-college 
near  Berlin,  where  the  elder  boys,  also,  have  spent 
some  years  with  their  tutors.  But  Prince  August 
and  Prince  Oscar  are  to  study  agriculture,  in  order 
to  be  able,  later  on,  to  enter  practically  into  the 
agrarian  question,  which  in  Germany  is  one  of  the 
most  complicated  and  difficult  problems  ever  before 
the  government.  The  way  in  which  the  imperial 
princes  are  made  to  take  up  this  subject  should 
certainly  lead  them  to  a  thoroughly  practical  know- 
ledge. A  farm  has  been  taken  for  them,  and  they 
and  six  of  their  school-fellows  have  not  only  to 
work  this  farm — under  the  supervision  and  advice 
of  experts,  of  course — but  also  to  make  it  pay. 
There  is  pasture  land  for  their  two  cows.  There 
are  a  few  acres  of  grain,  and  a  good  many  acres 
of  vegetables  and  potatoes.       There  are  chickens 
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■and  ducks.  And  the  farm  produce  is  sent  to  the 
imperial  palace,  and  the  father  of  the  two  youthful 
farmers  pays  for  it  at  the  market  prices;  and  if 
the  milk  is  poor,  or  the  grain  inferior,  or  the  eggs 
and  fowls  more  ancient  than  is  desirable,  or  the 
vegetables  second-rate,  then  the  farmers'  imperial 
customer  is  not  at  all  slow  in  complaining  and  in 
lowering  the  prices  according  to  the  value  of  the 
goods.  If  the  princes,  after  a  spell  of  work  in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  wish  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
some  bread  and  butter,  then  there  is  the  little 
white  kitchen  under  the  thatched  roof  of  the  cot- 
tage attached  to  their  farm.  And  they  may  then 
go  and  make  coffee,  and  drink  it  out  of  the  nice 
thick  earthenware  cups  that  are  kept  in  the  old- 
fashioned  cupboard  of  their  whitewashed  little  sit- 
ting-room at  the  farm.  More  hard-working  sons 
of  an  emperor  and  an  empire,  I  have  been  told, 
do  not  exist." 

One  wonders  when  the  same  principle  will  be 
extended,  say,  to  the  housing  problem,  and  a  couple 
of  princes  told  off  to  study  the  slums  by  living 
among  the  tenements. 


A  German  View  of  the  Industrial  Legis- 
lation of  Australasia, 

The  industrial  legislation  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies is  criticised  somewhat  severely  by  W.  Momm- 
sen  in  his  paper  in  the  "  Preussische  Jahrbucher." 
The  first  of  these  laws,  the  compulsory  conciliation 
and  arbitration  bill,  was  enacted  in  New  Zealand 
in  1895.  "  In  theory,"  says  Mommsen,  "  there  can- 
not be  a  more  just  or  sensible  way  of  settling 
disputes.  As  soon  as  differences  arise  between 
employer  and  employes,  the  existing  conditions 
must  continue  until  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion Court  has  rendered  its  decision — i.e.,  neither 
the  employe  may  quit  his  work,  nor  may  the  em- 
ployer discharge  him;  the  hours  and  wages,  etc., 
remain  the  same  until  the  verdict  has  been  pro- 
nounced. The  court  is  composed  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  each  of  the  two  parties, 
with  a  disinterested  chairman,  appointed  by  the 
Government;  counsel  are  not  permitted,  but  the 
court  must  gain  its  information  directly  from  those 
concerned,  examine  the  books  of  the  firm,  etc. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  cases,  of  course,  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  wages,  and  the  court  decides  according  to 
the  books  whether  an  increase  of  wages  is  justi- 
fied. In  order  to  secure  some  stability,  the  wages 
of  every  trade  are  regulated,  immediately  on  ren- 
dering a  decision,  for  a  period  of  time — generally 
for  two  years.  There  may  be  no  appeal  from  this 
decision,  and  heavy  fines  are  imposed  for  dis- 
regarding it.  Employers  may  also  form  unions; 
but  all,  even  those  employing  non-union  men,  are 


compelled  by  law  to  pay  the  fixed  minimum  price, 
to  observe  the  number  of  hours,  etc."  There  are, 
in  addition,  the  factory  bill,  and  about  thirty  other 
bills  and  amendments  that  minutely  regulate  the 
rights  and  duties  of  employer  and  employe. 

Disadvantages. 
After  a  trial  of  six  years,  the  success  of  these 
laws  is  seriously  doubted,  even  by  Premier  Seddon, 
the  father  of  the  Bill.  Among  the  disadvantages, 
Mommsen  names  the  following:  The  scale  of 
wages,  fixed  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  is  in  times 
of  depression  a  heavy  burden,  for  the  working 
man  energetically  protests  against  giving  up  any- 
thing he  may  have  gained;  ready  to  take  every  ad- 
vantage of  a  rise  in  years  of  prosperity,  he  refuses 
to  bear  his  part  when  evil  times  come.  The  em- 
ployers, not  able  to  lay  by  a  sufficient  emergency 
fund  to  tide  them  over  periods  of  depression,  are 
threatened  in  their  very  existence.  Either  they 
must  continue  in  the  face  of  failure,  or  must  close 
their  works  entirely.  The  letter  of  a  large  hide 
and  leather  concern,  published  in  the  Dunedin 
"  Star,"  graphically  states  their  reasons  for  trans- 
ferring their  business  to  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales:  "  We  live  in  daily  and  hourly  anxiety  of 
being  cited  before  the  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Court  on  account  of  a  further  increase  in  wages 
that  our  men  are  demanding  from  us  while  our 
business  is  utterly  unable  to  grant  anything  more. 
As  soon  as  a  trade  has  formed  and  organised  its 
union,  it  takes  full  advantage  of  the  law  to  carry 
any  dispute  into  court,  which  means  for  us  the 
beginning  of  a  process  of  bleeding.  Wages  may 
then  rise  for  a  time,  but  eventually  all  business  is 
ruined." 

Conditions  in  Victoria. 
"  In  no  colony,  not  even  in  New  Zealand,  ha* 
business  suffered  more  through  the  industrial  legis- 
lation than  in  Victoria,  where  there  are  no  courts 
of  arbitration,  but  wages  boards  that  serve  the 
same  purpose.  Here,  the  manufacturer  asserts 
that  since  these  boards  were  instituted,  his  busi- 
ness is  virtually  directed  by  them,  he  being  no 
longer  the  master  in  his  own  house.  Originally 
intended  to  protect  against  starvation  wages  the 
very  poor,  that  in  their  extremity  will  accept  any 
work  and  any  pay,  these  boards  now  prescribe  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  for  each  class  of  working 
men  in  each  branch  of  industry.  It  is  very  well  to 
determine  how  much  the  cutter  working  by  the 
piece  shall  receive  for  each  coat,  or  the  seamstress 
for  each  buttonhole,  but  it  is  unjust  toward  em- 
ploye as  well  as  employer  that  all  working  men 
should  receive  the  same  wages  for  the  same  time, 
whether  they  are  capable  or  not,  diligent  and  con- 
scientious or  lazy  and  indifferent.  On  account  of 
the  high  minimum  rate,  the  employer  now  finds  it 
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impossible  to  pay  the  skilled  workman  according 
to  his  capacity,  and  the  intelligent  employe  who 
was  urged  to  greater  exertions  by  the  hope  of  re- 
ward now  sinks  to  the  level  of  his  less  skilful  co- 
worker." 

Total  Results  of  the  Industrial  Laws. 
"  The  total  results  of  the  industrial  legislation  of 
Australasia,  which  may  be  rightly  characterised  as 
'  legislative  experiments,'  are  such  that  the  ad- 
vantages are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disadvantages,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  one- 
sided interpretation;  and  thoughtful  people  of  all 
classes,  even  including  working  men,  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart  are  filled  with 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  future.  The  suc- 
cesses which  have  been  claimed  by  the  French 
writer,  Albert  Metin,  in  his  book,  '  Le  Socialisms 
sans  Doctrine,'  and  by  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd,  in 
'  A  Country  Without  Strikes,'  have  been  emphati- 
cally called  into  question,  even  in  Australasia. 
The  favourable  conclusions  drawn  by  these  two 
writers,  doubtless,  do  not  rest  on  intimate  know- 
ledge, but  are  based  on  material  gathered  during 
a  short  sojourn,  which  probably  was  chiefly  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand.  Again, 
they  visited  the  country  more  than  two  years  ago 
— that  is,  at  a  time  when  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  had  reached  its  highest  point.  It  might 
be  well  for  the  readers  of  these  books  to  con- 
sider the  other  side  of  the  question  as  set  forth, 
for  instance,  in  Sir  William  McMillan's  short  ar- 
ticle in  the  August  number  of  the  Australian  '  Re- 
view of  Reviews.'  This  eminent  Australian  states- 
man holds  that  the  entire  industrial  legislation  of 
New  Zealand  and  Victoria  will  soon  be  cast  aside 
like  old  iron,  because  it  must  fall  to  pieces  of  its 
own  accord." 

Dr.  Loebrs  Wonderful  Discovery. 

"  M'Clure's "  for  March  begins  with  an  extra- 
ordinarily interesting  account  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Loeb  and  Dr.  Matthews,  written  by 
Mr.  Carl  Snyder,  who  gives  his  article  the  title 
"  Bordering"  the  Mysteries  of  Life  and  Mind."  Mr. 
Snyder  elaborates  and  explains  the  papers  that 
were  read  at  Chicago,  recently,  by  these  two  pro- 
fessors, Dr.  Loeb's  bearing  directly  on  the  rest  of 
death  and  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  dealing 
with  the  intimate  nature  of  the  life  processes.  The 
marvellous  result  of  Dr.  Loeb's  work  in  experi- 
menting with  lower  forms  of  life  seems  to  show, 
to  Mr.  Snyder's  wondering  eyes,  that  vitality  and 
electricity  are  one  and  the  same!  Dr.  Matthews, 
Dr.  Loeb's  colleague  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
laid  bare  the  secret  of  the  nerves  and  the  action 
of  anaesthetics.  Dr.  Loeb  showed,  about  a  year 
ago,  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  living  beings 


artificially.  Taking  the  unfertilised  eggs  of  some 
of  the  lower  orders  of  creatures,  he  actually  made 
them  living  and  fruitful  eggs  by  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal agents.  Mr.  Snyder  says  these  discoveries 
seem  to  topple  the  whole  structure  of  our  ideas  of" 
life. 

After  a  number  of  curious  preliminary  experi- 
ments, some  of  which  Mr.  Snyder  describes,  Dr. 
Loeb  found  that  a  beheaded  jellyfish  would  re- 
new its  living  contractions  when  placed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  common  salt.  Encouraged  by  this,  Dr. 
Loeb  thought  the  rhythmical  beat  of  the  heart 
might  be  similarly  revived  by  the  salt  solution. 
This  astonishing  result  was  actually  obtained.  An 
excised  heart  could  be  kept  beating  for  hours, 
stopped,  started,  quickened  or  slowed,  simply  by 
changing  slightly  the  chemical  character  of  the 
-solution  in  which  it  was  placed. 

In  the  same  way,  an  ordinary  muscle — that  of  a 
frog's  leg,  for  instance — could  be  made  to  beat  in 
rhythm. 

Electricity  and  Life. 

"  It  was  clear  now  that  the  beat  of  the  heart 
is  not  due  to  some  mysterious  influence  of  the 
still  more  mysterious  nerves,  as  had  so  long  been 
supposed.  It  comes  from  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  minute  quantity  of  certain  salts.  The  new 
chemistry  stepped  in  to  show  precisely  how  these 
may  act. 

"•  A  lump  of  common  salt  dissolved  in  a  vessel  of 
water  makes  the  water  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Two  ends  of  a  copper  wire  dipped  therein  start 
an  electric  current.  A  lump  of  sugar  has  no  such 
effect. 

"  This  was  for  half  a  century  one  of  the  deepest 
problems  of  chemical  philosophy.  It  remained 
so  until  the  distinguished  Swedish  physicist 
Arrhenius  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
the  molecules  of  the  salts  and  acids  are  torn  apart 
when  they  are  dissolved,  and  apparently  with  tre- 
mendous force.  We  are  but  on  the  threshold  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  actions  which  take  place  in  the 
molecular  world;  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case 
here  under  view,  it  seems  as  if  these  forces  are  so 
great  that  we  have  scarce  any  means  of  coping 
with  them. 

"  The  effect  in  dissolving  the  salts  is  an  enor- 
mous electrical  charge  on  the  individual  atoms. 
In  the  tearing  apart,  one  set  is  charged  positively, 
the  other  negatively.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  salt, 
sodium  chloride,  the  metal  atoms  (of  sodium)  take 
the  positive  charge,  the  chlorine  atoms  the  nega- 
tive. These  electrically  charged  atoms,  long  be- 
fore their  nature  was  understood,  Faraday  named 
'  ions.' 

"  This  simple  conception  has  revolutionised  mod- 
ern chemistry.  In  the  famous  phrase  of  Arrhe- 
nius, '  It  is  the  ions  which  act.'       And  it  is  the 
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ions  which  may  cause  the  heart  or  a  muscle  to  con- 
tract. The  negative  charges  set  them  going.  The 
positive  charges  stop  them.  Such,  in  an  extremely- 
popular  presentation,  is  the  essence  of  the  alleged 
discovery  which  Dr.  Loeb  claims  he  has  made. 
The  ultimate"  cause  of  muscular  action,  and  of  all 
life  processes,  he  claims,  is  electricity." 

What  Is  the  Use  of  Food? 
Dr.  Loeb  finds  that  the  chief  role  of  food  is  not 
to  be  digested  and  "  burned  "  in  the  muscles  and 
organs,  as  present-day  physiology  assumes,  but  to 
supply  ions.  The  heat  developed  is  a  by-product. 
The  chief  action  is  the  production  of  electricity. 
The  body  is  in  some  sort  a  dynamo.  Food,  then, 
is  of  value  according  to  the  amount  and  kind  of 
electricity  it  affords. 

Nervous  Force  Electrical,  Too. 

Scarcely  less  revolutionary,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  are  the  theories  of  Di\  Matthews  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  nerve  waves  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  muscles  of  an  animal  and  to  its  brain. 
He  found  that  the  stimulus  of  a  nerve  by  electric 
current  always  proceeds  from  the  negative  pole. 
When  negative  ions  are  in  excess  in  Dr.  Matthews' 
salt  solution,  that  would  operate  to  release  a  cer- 
tain number  of  negative  ions  lying  next  in  the 
nerve  sheath,  and  these,  in  turn,  would  precipitate 
the  adjoining  particles.  This  would  result  in  a 
kind  of  wave  of  precipitation,  travelling  along 
the  nerve,  and  at  the  end  would  be  a  set  of  free 
negative  ions  ready  to  call  the  muscle  into  action. 
The  nerve  impulse,  then,  is  a  consecutive  series 
of  precipitations. 

Professor  Matthews'  explanation  is,  as  yet,  of 
course,  only  a  working  hypothesis,  but,  so  far, 
has  agreed  with  the  facts  that  have  come  to  light. 

Dr.  Loeb's  Statement. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  among  our  readers  who 
may  desire  to  have  the  facts  connected  with  the 
discovery  stated  in  Dr.  Loeb's  own  words,  we  re- 
produce herewith  portions  of  a  paper  contributed 
by  him  to  the  "  American  Journal  of  Physiology  " 
for  February  1. 

He  says:  "  Five  years  ago,  I  published  a  series  of 
papers  on  the  physiological  effects  of  the  elec- 
tric current  which  impressed  upon  me  the  long- 
known  fact  that  the  galvanic  current  is  the  most 
universal  and  effective  stimulus  for  life  phenomena. 
This  fact  suggested  to  me  the  idea  tnat  It  should 
be  possible  to  influence  life  phenomena  just  as  uni- 
versally and  effectively  by  the  electrically  charged 
molecules — the  ions — as  we  influence  them  by 
the  electric  current.  From  that  time  on,  the 
whole  working  force  of  my  laboratory  was  de- 
voted to  the  investigation  of  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  ions. 


"  My  first  aim"  was  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  is  possible  to  alter  the  physiological  properties 
of  tissues  by  artificially  changing  the  proportion 
of  ions  contained  in  these  tissues.  In  this  way 
originated  the  investigations  on  the  effect  of  ions 
upon  the  absorption  of  water  by  muscles,  and 
medusae,  the  heart  of  the  turtle,  and  the  lymph 
hearts  of  the  frog,  the  role  of  ions  in  chaemo- 
tropic  phenomena,  and  the  influence  of  ions  upon 
embryonic  development. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  not  find  any 
better  test  for  my  idea  that  the  electrically  charged 
ions  influence  life  phenomena  most  effectively  than 
by  causing  unfertilised  eggs  to  develop  by  slightly 
changing  the  proportion  of  ions  contained  in  them. 
I  believe  that  all  these  experiments  prove  what  I 
expected  they  would — namely,  that  by  slightly 
changing  the  proportion  of  ions  in  a  tissue  we  can 
alter  its  physiological  properties:" 

It  was  shown  that  the  twitching  of  frogs'  mus- 
cles, the  beating  of  the  turtle's  heart  and  of  the 
lymph  hearts  of  frogs,  occur  only  in  solutions  of 
electrolytes,  and  not  in  solutions  of  non-conduct- 
ors. Further,  a  variation  in  the  reaction  accord- 
ing to  the  chemicals  used  was  noted.  A  frog's 
heart  will  contract  if  left  free  in  a  solution  of  so- 
dium chloride,  but  the  contractions  will  continue 
much  longer  if  a  trace  of  some  calcium  salt  is 
added.  Fertilised  fish  eggs  could  not  develop 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  although  the  den- 
sity was  the  same  as  that  of  sea  water,  but  they 
developed  in  the  same  solution  when  a  calcium  salt 
was  added  to  it. 

The  sodium  salt  appears  to  have  a  poisonous 
effect,  which  is  neutralised  by  the  antitoxic  power 
of  the  calcium  salt,  a  result  which  the  writer 
attributes  to  the  electric  charge  of  the  calcium  ion. 
Life  phenomena  are  influenced  by  the  sign  and 
quantity  of  the  electric  charge,  and  also  by  the 
valency  of  the  chemical  used,  a  monovalent  sub- 
stance producing  a  toxic  effect  which  is  neutral- 
ised by  one  that  is  bivalent  or  trivalent.  Stron- 
tium, barium,  and  magnesium  produced  the  same 
effect  as  calcium.  A  trivalent  substance  is  even 
more  active  than  a  bivalent  one. 

How  can  the  electric  charges  of  ions  produce 
toxic  or  antitoxic  effects? 

It  has  been  shown  that  living  protoplasm,  the 
physical  basis  of  life,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
colloidal  substance,  as  composed  of  solid  par- 
ticles suspended  in  a  fluid.  The  forces  which 
keep  these  particles  in  solution  are  of  an  elec- 
trical nature.  According  to  Helmholtz  and  Quincke, 
there  is  a  double  electric  layer  between  each  par- 
ticle and  the  surrounding  medium.  If  the  col- 
loid has  a  positive  charge  and  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  suspended  has  a  negative  charge,  the  two  will 
repel  each  other  and  so  maintain  the  solution.   The 
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bulk  of  our  protoplasm  consists  of  colloidal  material 
and  the  physical  manifestations  of  life,  such  as 
muscular  contraction,  and  the  transmission  of  ner- 
vous impulses  is  due  to  the  changes  of  condition 
of  these  colloidal  substances. 

What  the  Experiments  Have  Shown. 

"  We  may  now  be  able  to  understand  why 
the  electrical  current  is  the  universal  form  of 
stimulation,  and  why  the  ions,  on  account  of  their 
electrical  charges,  are  equally  as  well  capable  of 
altering  the  physiological  properties  of  the  tissues 
as  the  galvanic  current. 

'•  The  thermodynamic  theory  of  life  phenomena 
has  utterly  failed  to  show  how  thermal  energy, 
produced  through  the  splitting  up  and  oxidation  of 
foodstuffs,  can  lead  to  muscular  contraction.  There 
is  a  distinct  possibility  that  part  of  the  chemical 
energy,  or,  in  other  terms,  the  ions,  formed  in  me- 
tabolism play  a  role  in  the  dynamics  of  life  phe- 
nomena. 

"  The  fact  that  ions  may  act  toxically  through 
their  electrical  charges,  and  that  ions  with  the 
opposite  charge  may  act  antitoxicaily,  may  open 
a  new  and  very  fertile  field  for  pathology  and 
therapeutics." 

Some  Tennyson  Recollections. 

One  would  have  thought  that  most  of  the  "  Per- 
sonal Recollections"  of  the  late  Laureate  had  seen 
the  light  by  this  time,  but  Mr.  W.  Gordon  McCabe 
contributes  another  instalment  to  the  March  "Cen- 
tury." He  seems  to  have  paid  a  number  of  visi'rs 
to  Tennyson  both  at  Aldworth  and  Farringford, 
and  to  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
poet.  On  one  occasion  the  conversation  turned  on 
Campbell  and  Rogers: 

Rogers,  quite  oblivious  of  his  own  self-complacency, 
said  to  Tennyson:  "  Tom  Campbell  is  a  curiously  self- 
satisfied  fellow.  I  said  to  him  the  other  day,  '  Camp- 
bell, when  you  wrote  the  line, 

"  Roll  on,  roll  on,  ye  raptured  years  of  influence,  roll," 

you  surely  must  have  meant  "  Ye  rapturous  years  of  in- 
fluence roll."  '  Campbell  calmly  said,  '  I'd  like  to  see 
the  man  who'd  dare  correct  any  line  I  have  written.' 
Whereupon,"  said  Rogers,  with  a  hopeless  look,  "  I 
said  nothing." 

Rogers,  when  walking  one  day  with  Tennyson,  was 
descanting  on  the  substantial  comfort  it  was  to  a 
poet  to  know  that  posterity  would  value  aright  his 
work  and  yield  him  his  meed  of  praise.  "  Yes," 
said  Tennyson,  "  that's  all  very  well,  but  how  is 
one  to  feel  sure  of  that?"  "  I  feel  quite  sure  in  my 
own  case,"  modestly  replied  Rogers.  How  many 
even  of  reading  men  and  women  of  our  time,  asks 
Mr.  McCabe,  have  ever  read  through  "  The  Plea- 
sures of  Memory  "? 


Tennyson  and  the  Poets. 

Tennyson  was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  his 
memory  was  prodigious.      Says  Mr.  McCabe: 

In  his  deep  voice,  when  walking  over  the  downs,  or 
at  night,  in  his  den  and  over  a  pipe,  he  would  roll 
out  his  favourite  passages,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  re- 
peating certain  lines  again  and  again,  out  of  sheer  en- 
joyment. Scott  he  held  to  be  the  greatest  man  of 
letters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Milton  and  Words- 
worth he  apparently  knew  by  heart,  and  he  would 
roll  out   in   his   hearty  bass   from   Burns: 

"  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer,' 
and  cry  out,  "Ah,  who  writes  such  poetry  nowadays!" 
Many  and  many  a  time  in  reading  to  Mr.  McCabe 
some  of  his  own  poems  he  has  paused  and  said, 
"  That's  a  fine  line." 

The  Best  He  ever  Y/rote. 

Mr.  McCabe,  on  one  occasion,  when  reference  had 
been  made  to  the  fragments  of  his  translation  from 
Homer,  regretted  that  the  poet  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  give  English-speaking  and  English-think- 
ing folks  some  adequate  reproduction  of  the 
"  Iliad."  "  Oh,"  said  Tennyson,  "  I  only  wanted  to 
show  the  critics  that  the  thing  could  be  done."  Mr. 
McCabe  mentioned  to  Hallam  Tennyson,  not  in- 
tending the  poet  to  hear,  what  he  thought  was  the 
finest  lines  Tennyson  had  ever  written,  but  the 
poet  heard  the  remark,  and  in  answer  to  him  cer- 
tain lines  in  "  Tithonus  "  were  quoted: 

Long  afterward  we  were  smoking  late  at  night  in  his 
library,  and  he  had  been,  as  usual,  reading  to  me,  and 
then  in  some  way  the  talk  drifted  to  the  problematic 
value  of  the  French  Revolution.  "  Certainly,"  he  said, 
"  you  once  said  that  certain  lines  in  '  Tithonus  '  were 
the  best  I  ever  wrote.  I  will  repeat  to  you  what  I 
hold  if  not  the  best  certainly  one  of  the  best  lines  I 
have  ever  written."  "Write  it  for  me,"  I  cried,  and 
so  he  turned  to  the  table  and  picking  up  a  bit  of  paper 
wrote  and  then  read  out  slowly  in  his  deep  voice: 

"  Freedom,  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they 
shout  her  name." 

To  Mr.  McCabe,  as  to  many  other  of  his  visitors, 
Tennyson  occasionally  read  extracts  from  his 
poems,  and  the  American  thinks  that  he  read  "some 
things  superbly,  others  monotonously." 

The  Poet  and  the  Czarina. 

Tennyson's  defective  eyesight  was  ever  an  acute 
annoyance  to  him,  and  added  greatly  to  his  innate 
shyness  of  meeting  strangers  and  going  into  so- 
ciety. He  told  Mr.  McCabe  a  funny  incident  which 
occurred  at  Fredensborg,  in  Denmark,  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  he  visited  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  others.  Among  those  present  on  that  occasion 
were  the  King  and  Queen,  the  then  Princess  of 
Wales  and  the  Czar  and  Czarina. 

After  luncheon  the  Princess  asked  me  to  read  one 
of  my  poems,  and  someone  fetched  the  book.  I  sat 
on  a  sofa  in  the  smoking-room  next  the  Princess,  and 
another  lady  came  and  sat  beside  me  on  the  other  side. 
The  Czar  stood  up  just  in  front  of  me.  When  I  fin- 
ished, this  lady  said  something  very  civil,  and  I  thought 
she  was  Andrew  Clark's  daughter,  so  I  patted  her  on 
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the  shoulder  very  affectionately,  and  said,  "My  dear 
girl,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  very  kind."  I  heard  the 
Czar  chuckling  mightily  to  himself,  so  I  looked  more 
nearly  at  her,  and,  God  bless  me!  'twas  the  Czarina 
herself. 

This,  says  Mr.  McCabe,  was  probably  the  first  time 
that  that  august  lady  had  been  patted  on  the  back 
and  called  "  a  dear  girl "  since  she  had  left  the 
nursery. 

Tennyson  and  the  Butler. 
On  one  occasion,  Mr.  McCabe  was  strolling  with 
the  poet  on  the  terrace  at  Aldwortb,  when  the  first 
gong  sounded  for  dinner.  "  I  am  off,"  the  poet's 
visitor  cried,  "  to  get  into  my  clothes."  Tennyson 
detained  him  for  a  moment,  saying  kindly,  "  You 
must  excuse  my  not  dressing  for  dinner.  I  never 
dress  for  anybody.  My  old  friend  Argyll  was  here 
last  week,  and  I  said  to  him,  'Argyll,  I  can't  dress 
for  you.  I  never  dress  for  anyone,  and  if  I  made 
an  exception  and  dressed  for  a  Duke,  my  butler 
would  set  me  down  as  a  snob.  We  must  keep  well 
with  our  butlers,  yo"  kno    .'  " 


A  Foreign  View  of  Australasian 
Finance. 

Mr.  Harold  Cox  is  contributing  to  the  "  North 
American  Review  "  a  remarkable  series  of  papers 
on  "  The  National  Debts  of  the  World."  In  the 
March  number,  just  to  hand,  he  deals  with  the  pub- 
lic debt  of  Australasia,  and  offers  a  very  condensed, 
but  clear  and  suggestive,  summary  of  Australasian 
finance,  and  one  which  ought  to  interest  all  Austra- 
lasian readers.  It  gives  us  our  indebtedness  as 
seen  from  the  outside. 

When  the  Commonwealth  was  constituted,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  which  came  into 
force  on  January  1,  1901,  the  Federal  Government, 
says  Mr.  Cox,  did  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Canada,  take 
over  the  debts  of  the  constituent  colonies,  nor  has 
it  yet  had  time  to  incur  any  debt  upon  its  own  ac- 
count, though  a  loan  of  a  million  sterling  was  an- 
nounced last  year.  The  indebtedness  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is,  therefore,  only  the  aggregate  of  the 
debts  of  the  separate  States.  The  growth  and 
present  magnitude  of  these  debts  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Debt  of  the  Separate  States  of  the  Commonwealth  (in 
Millions   Sterling). 

1899- 
State  1861    1871    1881    1891   1900 

New  South  Wales 4.0    10.6    16.9    53.0    65.3 

Victoria 6.3    12.0    22.4    43.6    49.3 

Queensland     1      4.0    13.3    29.5    34.3 

South  Australia 9      2.2    11.2    20.3    26.1 

Western  Australia —       —        .5      1.6    11.7 

Tasmania —      1.3      2.0      7.1      8.4 

Aggregate  for  Commonwealth  11.3    30.1    66.3  155.1  195.1 

The  increase  of  indebtedness  here  displayed  is  enor- 
mous; and,  unfortunately,  the  population  has  not  in- 
creased at  anything  like  the  same  rate.      In  the  year 


1861,  the  aggregate  indebtedness  of  the  colonies  that 
now  make  up  the  Commonwealth  worked  out  to  £9 
13s.  8d.  per  head  of  the  population;  in  the  year  1899-00. 
that  figure  had  risen  to  £52  2s.  2d.  Even  such  an 
increase  as  this  would  not  be  a  matter  for  regret,  if 
the  borrowed  money  had  all  been  profitably  invested. 
This  is  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  money  that  was 
so  easily  borrowed  on  the  London  market  has  certainly 
been  spent  with  more  regard  to  the  demands  of  politi- 
cians than  to  the  economic  needs  of  the  country.  As 
Mr.  Coghlan  gently  remarks:  "The  plethora  of  money 
has  been  harmful  in  many  ways,  the  most  apparent  be- 
ing the  construction  of  not  a  few  branch  railways  in 
outlying  and  sparsely  settled  districts,  which  do  not 
pay  even  their  working  expenses." 

The  construction  of  such  lines  has  been  plausibly 
defended  on  the  excuse  that  they  help  to  develop  the 
country,  and  render  possible  the  settlement  of  a  large 
population.  That  plea  may  have  been  reasonable  in 
the  early  days  of  colonial  development,  when  it  was  so 
far  the  policy  of  the  colonial  governments  to  encourage 
immigration  that  they  even  borrowed  money  for  this 
express  purpose.  But  at  present  the  policy  of  the  Aus- 
tralian States  is  largely  controlled  by  Labour  leaders, 
who — in  the  supposed  interests  of  the  working  classes — 
wish  to  keep  that  huge,  undeveloped  Continent  barren 
of  people.  In  those  States  where  this  policy  prevails, 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  so-called  pioneer 
railways  ever  repaying  the  money  spent  upon  them, 
for  the  natural  increase  in  the  Australian  population 
has  now  become  extremely  slow. 

How  the  Account  Stands. 

In  round  figures,  the  account  appears  to  stand  as 
follows:  The  gross  annual  charge  for  the  interest 
and  management  of  the  Australian  debt  was,  in 
1899-00,  £7,590,000.  From  this  gross  charge  must 
be  deducted  the  contribution  towards  interest 
charges  obtained  from  the  working  of  the  railways, 
water  supply,  etc.— namely,  £4,540,000.  Thus,  the 
net  charge  on  the  Australian  taxpayer  for  the  Aus- 
tralian debt  was  just  over  £3,000,000.  In  the  sam<? 
year  the  revenue  derived  from  taxation  was  jusf 
over  £10,000,000.  In  other  words,  30  per  cent,  of 
the  taxes  raised  in  Australia  is  spent  in  meeting 
the  annual  cost  of  a  debt  which  was  incurred — not 
to  meet  the  expense  of  great  wars — but  to  construct 
works  intended  for  the  most  part  to  be  in  them- 
selves profitable. 

New  Zealand. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  colony  of  New  Zealand 
has  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the 
colonies  now  federated  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia.      The  figures  are: 

New  Zealand's  Debt. 

Year.  Per  Head. 

1861     £601,000  ..  £6  14 

1871     8,901,000  ..  33  6    9 

1881     29.659,000  ..  59  4    2 

1891     38,845,000  ..  61  5    3 

1899-1900 47,874,000  ..  63  2    5 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  is  due 
to  expenditure  upon  railways — namely,  £17,000,000 
out  of  £47,000,000.  A  further  sum  of  nearly 
£5,000,000  has  been  expended  upon  other  public 
works — namely,  telegraphs,  lighthouses,  harbours, 
and  water  supply  to  the  goldfields.  The  remaining 
£25,000,000  of  the  New  Zealand  debt  is  accounted 
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for  by  revenue  deficiencies  in  various  years,  and  by 
the  military  expenditure  incurred  in  the  suppress- 
ing of  the  Maori  risings. 

The  gross  annual  charge  for  the  New  Zealand  debt 
is  £1,750,000.  Deducting  from  this  the  contribution 
available  from  railway  receipts  and  kindred  sources, 
there  remains  a  net  charge  of,  roughly,  £1,100,000.  The 
tax  revenue  of  New  Zealand  is  £2,900,000;  so  that  the 
annual  cost  of  the  New  Zealand  debt  to  the  taxpayer 
is  as  much  as  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  total  tax 
revenue  of  the  colony.  In  comparing  this  figure  with 
that  for  the  Commonwealth,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  part  of  the  New  Zealand  debt  was  incurred  in 
suppressing  the  Maori  risings. 

A  Prophecy  that  Went  Wrong. 

It  is  interesting,  says  Mr.  Cox,  to  recall  a  forecast 
made  by  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  in  1882.  Speaking 
at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  he  then  estimated 
that  the  population  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
in  1900  would  be  7,000,000  persons,  and  he  added: 

It  would  require  our  debt  to  be  £230.000.000  in  the 
year  1900  to  maintain  the  same  proportion  to  popula- 
tion as  it  bears  now,  and  it  is,  of  course,  quite  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  our  adding  i35  millions  to  our  debt  in  the  next 
eighteen  years,  or  anything  like  it.  I  am  well  within 
the  mark  in  saying  that  150  millions  will  be  the  outside 
we  shall  then  owe;  while,  even  if  our  progress  should 
be  no  faster  than  during  the  last  ten  years,  our  revenue 
will  not  be  far  from  50  millions,  and  our  commerce 
nearly  270  millions. 

It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy.  The  total  debt  of 
Australasia  has  increased  by  far  more  than  the 
figure  which  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  it  now  stands  at  £243,000,000,  in- 
stead of  his  estimate  of  £150,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation is  not  7,000,000,  but  4,600,000.  The  total  re- 
venue is  not  £50,000,000,  but  £34,000,000;  the  total 
trade  is  not  £270,000,000,  but  £161,000,000.  These 
are  contrasts  over  which  Australasian  politicians 
would  do  well  to  ponder. 


A  Scientist's  "Pilgrim's  Progress/' 

Bx  Sir  Henev  Thompson,  Bast.,  F.u.C.S. 

A  fascinating  article  of  intense  interest  appears 
in  the  "  Fortnightly  Preview  "  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
Henry  Thompson.  Twenty  years  ago  he  began  to 
collect  the  materials  upon  which  it  is  based,  being 
incited  thereto  by  the  numerous  and  conflicting 
claims  of  various  sects.  It  was  originally  written 
without  any  intention  that  it  should  be  seen  by  any 
oilier  eye  than  his  own,  and  it  is  entitled  "  The 
Unknown  God."  He  explains  its  scope  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  — 

It  is  an  attempt  to  seek,  by  a  careful  induction  from 
available  data,  some  certain  assurance  respecting  the 
influence  which  the  infinite  and  eternal  energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed  has  exercised  on  man  through- 
out his  long  career  on  earth. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  twenty  years'  in- 
vestigations have  led  Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  that 
the  infinite  and  eternal  energy,  while  possessing 
infinite  power  and  infinite  knowledge  is  beneficent 


chiefly  because  it  has  left  mankind  severely  alone, 
without  guidance,  revelation,  or  any  assistance. 

Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  Beneficence. 

Surveying  the  long  history  of  evolution  from  its 
pre-human  dawn  down  to  the  present  moment,  Sir 
Henry  Thompson  asserts  that,  while  his  enquiry 
has  emancipated  him  from  the  fetters  of  all  the 
creeds,  it  has  established  in  him  an  unshakable 
confidence  in  the  absolute  beneficence  of  the  Om- 
nipotent and  Omniscient  Power  which  pervades 
and  rules  the  universe.  He  divides  his  essay  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which,  divided  into  six 
chapters,  suffices,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  demon- 
stration of  what  he  calls  "  two  important  state- 
ments ":  — 

First,  that  man  has,  through  a  long  and  very  gradual 
course  of  development  from  his  pre-historic  origin, 
acquired  all  his  stores  of  natural  knowledge— in  its 
widest  sense — solelv  bv  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

Secondly,  that  the  authenticity  of  the  ancient  records, 
existing  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  made  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  his  history,  and  regarded  as  supernatu- 
ral or  "  divinely "  revealed,  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  entire  universe,  especially  that  of  tne  earth,  includ- 
ing man  himself  and  his  duties  to  an  alleged  Creator, 
and  asserting  the  existence  of  a  future  endless  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  for  every  individual  after 
death,  has  never  been  substantiated,  and  is  in  fact  un- 
supported by  evidence. 

Man  Unaided  by  Revelation. 

After  having  thus  demolished  to  his  own  com- 
plete satisfaction  the  theory  upon  which  every  re- 
ligion that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world  has  been 
based,  he  then  proceeds  to  enquire  what  does  his 
survey  of  man's  history  and  experience,  and  all  his 
relations  to  the  phenomena  of  nature  teach  us  re- 
garding the  tendencies  and  disposition  and  purpose 
of  the  Unknown  God?  He  admits  that  the  first 
and  most  natural  feeling  suggested  by  a  survey  of 
the  long  and  difficult  course  which  man  has  tra- 
versed through  countless  ages  is  a  feeling  of  pity, 
which  in  some  leads  to  an  inability  to  believe  in 
the  beneficent  tendencies  of  the  unknown  source  of 
all  power,  and  to  infer  evidence  of  neglect  or  of  in- 
difference in  regard  to  man's  progress  and  welfare. 
This,  however,  is  not  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  con- 
clusion. He  believes  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  fatal  for  the  evolution  of  the  human 
race  than  for  it  to  have  received  at  any  time  any 
revelation  from  without.  Man  has  fought  his  own 
way  throughout,  and  has  passed  through  an  edu- 
cational course  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  has 
taught,  not  helped;  and  this  fact,  he  believes, 
affords  a  complete  and  decisive  proof  of  the  bene- 
ficent tendency  exercised  by  the  source  of  all 
things. 

Argument  from  the  Preciousness  of  Life. 

To  those  who  believe  that  life  is  not  worth  living, 
and  that  the  pain  and  misery  of  the  world  conflict 
with  this  theory  of  absolute  beneficence,  he  replies 
that  life  is  universally  regarded  as  such  a  precious 
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possession  that  no  individual  in  the  whole  sentient 
creation  will  part  with  its  share,  if  it  has  power  to 
defend  itself.  He  presents  in  tabular  form  the 
statements  reciting  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
or  happiness  possessed  by  the  animal  creation.  By 
the  long  process  of  evolution  ethical  rules  have 
been  evolved,  until  at  last  the  religion  of  nature, 
based  upon  the  determination  not  to  believe  any- 
thing which  is  not  supported  by  indubitable  evi- 
dence, must  eventually  become  the  faith  of  the 
future.  It  is  one  in  which  a  priestly  hierarchy  has 
no  place,  nor  are  there  any  specified  formularies  of 
worship. 

So  far  from  regarding  death  as  opposed  to  the 
beneficence  of  the  source  of  all  things,  he  ventures 
to  state,  as  the  result  of  long  and  careful  obser- 
vation, that  a  really  painful  death  from  disease  is 
never  witnessed.  He  admits  that  acute  sufferings 
often  precede  death,  but  thanks  to  man's  scientific 
researches,  especially  the  inhalation  of  anaesthe- 
tics, all  acute  sufferings  can  be  completely  avoided. 
The  sufferings  of  the  lower  animals  are  very  far 
less  than  those  of  man.  He  believes  that  even 
the  fierce  carnivora  inflict  little  or  no  pain  in  the 
act  of  killing  their  prey. 

The  Alternative. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  so  far  as 
the  religions  of  the  world  are  concerned,  he  thus 
sums  up:  — 

The  old  faiths  founded  on  so-called  revelation  have 
long  been  tested,  and  are  found  wanting,  and  a  natu- 
ral religion  will  ultimately  replace  them,  based  upon 
the  conviction  that  no  supernatural  revelation  has 
ever  been  made  to  man.  Hence  the  day  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  the  religious  part  of  the  com- 
munity will  be  divided  into  two  distinct  camps  or 
classes,  namely,  (first)  those  who  enjoy  complete  liberty 
of  thought  and  practise  the  manly  virtues  which  are  as- 
sociated therewith;  and  (secondly)  those  who  become 
devotees  of  the  old  Papal  Church,  a  well-organised 
hierarchy  who  may  probably  continue  to  exercise  a 
vast  influence  on  human  affairs  and  interests  for 
many  ages,  and  may  probably  continue  to  do  so  for  two 
or  three  more  to  come,  but  must  eventually  entirely 
disappear. 

So  far  Sir  Henry  Thompson.  His  essay  will  pro- 
bably lead  to  prolonged,  eager,  but  let  us  hope  not 
acrimonious  discussion.  Even  those  who  dissent 
most  from  some  of  his  premises  will  welcome  most 
eagerly  his  final  summing-up  in  favour  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  goodness  of  God  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Three  Criticisms. 
But  as  to  his  main  thesis,  the  first  question 
which  suggests  itself  is  whether  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son would  consider  the  father  who  left  his  chil- 
dren absolutely  without  any  guidance  or  help  as 
attaining  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  absolute  beneficence 
than  the  parent  who  never  left  his  children  with- 
out helpful  and  loving  guidance,  carefully  re- 
stricted within  such  limits  as  not  to  interfere  with 


their  development  of  their  own  faculties.  To  the 
ordinary  man,  and  still  more  to  the  ordinary 
woman,  it  is  probSbTe  that  the  conception  of  abso- 
lute beneficence  embodied  in  the  phrase  the  Fa- 
therhood of  God  will  commend  itself  more  than 
Sir  Henry  Thompson's  theory  that  absolute  benefi- 
cence is  best  shown  by  absolute  abstention  from 
any  timely  hints,  revelation,  or  outside  influence. 
Secondly,  another  question  which  arises  is  this: 
How  is  it  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  those  men 
to  whose  teachings  and  discoveries  in  the  moral 
world  we  owe  most  of  our  present  ethical  develop- 
ment, have  been  profoundly  convinced  that  they 
were  in  more  or  less  constant  communion  with  an 
infinite  and  beneficent  power  outside  themselves? 
Of  course,  they  may  have  been  mistaken;  but  the 
confidence,  for  instance,  with  which  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth constantly  affirmed  the  fact  of  His  conscious 
communion  and  intercourse  with  His  invisible 
Father,  will  weigh  much  more  with  most  people 
than  the  arguments  with  which  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son maintains  he  has  proved  the  absence  of  any  di- 
vine revelation.  

Science  in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

By  Professor  Simon  Newcomb. 

Dr.  Newcomb  contributes  to  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can Review  "  an  article  on  "The  Conditions  which 
Discourage  Scientific  Work  in  America."  His  es- 
say follows  up  the  somewhat  lugubrious  survey  of 
the  conditions  of  science  in  America  which  Mr. 
Carl  Snyder  contributed  to  the  January  number  of 
the  same  review.  Dr.  Newcomb  does  not  think 
things  are  quite  so  bad  as  Mr.  Snyder  makes  out. 
He  says:  — 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  generalisations  of 
science  during  our  time  are  of  European  origin,  and 
that  the  initiative  in  their  development  nas  not  been 
taken  by  us. 

Starting  from  this  admission,  he  devotes  himself 
to  the  question  how  it  should  be  that  the  Ameri- 
cans are  behindhand.      He  says:  — 

It  is  said — and  truly,  I  think — that  no  government  is 
more  liberal  than  our  own  in  enterprises  for  the  promo- 
tion of  science.  I  do  not  know  that  our  Agricultural 
Department  has  an  equal  in  the  world. 

Europe  Ahead  of  America. 
He  thinks  that,  notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
pure  science  has  a  much  higher  standing  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany  than  it  has  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Science  very  largely  depends  upon  its 
leaders.  Its  history  is  the  history  of  exceptional 
men.  But  while  Europe  does  everything  to  hon- 
our and  reward  these  leaders  in  science,  the  United 
States  does  nothing  to  help  them.  Dr.  Newcomb 
contrasts  the  attitude  to  Henry  and  Faraday,  to 
Max  Muller  and  Whitney,  and  he  asks  what  would 
become  of  such  a  man  as  Professor  Huxley  in  the 
United  States.      Americans  would  not  have  done 
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more  than  tolerate  him.  What  popular  magazine 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  even  dared  to  pub- 
lish his  articles?  But  in  England  he  was  made  a 
Privy  Councillor  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
In  Europe  the  Royal  Institution,  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the 
learned  societies  in  Germany  and  France  have 
united  to  celebrate  the  achievements  of  Berthelot, 
Helmholtz,  Kelvin,  and  Stokes  in  a  way  which 
would  be  impossible  in  the  United  States. 


Victor  Hugo. 

Various  Tbibutes  and  Cbiticisms. 

In  "  La  Revue  "  for  February  15  M.  Henry  Beren- 
ger  shouts  a  veritable  hymn  of  praise  in  honour 
of  Victor  Hugo.  Among  the  poet-romancer's 
modern  detractors  M.  Berenger  is  not  found.  We 
extract  a  few  of  the  salient  passages:  — 

Whoever  wishes  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  Centenary,  to  understand  the  universal  thrill 
produced  by  this  commemoration,  must  never  forget 
that,  for  ten  years  past,  the  youth  of  our  country  has 
steadily  broken  with  literary  dilettantism  and  philoso- 
phic nihilism  .  .  .  social  poetry,  the  social  novel, 
social  eloquence;  in  a  word,  the  continual  contact  of 
the  elite  and  the  mob,  the  Writer  and  the  City,  . 
everything  which  was  incarnated  in  the  admirable 
springtide  of  people's  universities,  all  this  recreated  for 
Hugo  a  public  capable  of  appreciating  his  work,  a  hori- 
eon  large  enough  for  his  genius.  This  is  the  living 
reason  for  the  centenary.  It  would  have  been  a  mere 
cold  official  act,  a  mere  "  bout  de  siecle "  of  some 
effete  school,  if  the  aspirations  of  a  whole  young 
nation  did  not  cast  over  it  the  living  character  of  a 
Renascence— a  Renascence  of  great  ideas,  great  visions, 
great  struggles. 

Speaking  of  Victor  Hugo  himself,  M.  Berenger 
says: — 

Victor  Hugo  expanded  magnificently  even  to  extreme 
old  age,  and  his  expansion  was  the  expansion  of  his 
times.  He  has  changed,  it  is  true,  but  as  all  great 
living  things  change — to  acquire  more  strength,  to  mani- 
fest greater  beauty.  .  .  Lyric  poet,  dramatist,  nove- 
list, epic  poet,  orator,  pamphleteer,  historian,  prophet 
— he  was  everything.  The  enormous  mass  of  his  work 
hides  its  depth  and  delicacy. 

The  Incarnation  of  French  Genius. 
If  ever  child  of  France  received  from  his  tenth  year 
every  impress  and  every  potentiality  of  the  national 
genius,  then  it  is  this  son  of  a  Lorraine  father  and  a 
Breton  mother,  bred  up  among  scenes  and  to  habits 
tinged  with  romanticism. 

His  Two  Salient  Qualities. 
An  imagination  in  every  sense  that  psychologists 
have  given  to  the  word.  .  .  .  And  to  serve  this  im- 
agination an  unrivalled  will,  a  will  eternally  exercised — 
a  will  beQt  on  conquering,  on  creating,  on  vanquishing, 
on  being  the  greatest,  the  highest,  the  best  in  every 
walk  of  life — a  will  bent  on  appearing  the  thinker  in  ac- 
tion, the  liberator — and  the  liberator  of  souls. 

"  S'il  n'en  reste  qu'un,  je  serai  celui-la,"  as  he 

himself  said. 

What  France  Celebrated  in  Him. 

When  the  Poet,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  left  this 
life  in  the  season  of  roses,  and  crowned  with  the  crowns 
of  a  world,  his  disappearance  was  as  one  of  those  sun- 


sets which  continue  sending  their  crystal  arrows  and 
rose-coloured  flames  to  the  zenith  of  summer  evenings. 
What  France  will  celebrate  in  him  as  long  as  she  live? 
is  that  he  indissolubly  associated  the  three  parts  of  her 
ideal — the  Keltic,  the  Germanic,  the  Latin,  and  that  he 
melted  them  together  in  the  tire  of  his  imagination.  . 
His  work  is  the  highest  point  of  the  humanitarian  tra- 
dition of  French  genius. 

The  result  of  recent  enquiries  is  to  show  that 
Victor  Hugo,  among  the  peasant  classes  of  France, 
is  a  household  word,  where  Racine  or  Moliere  have 
not  been  heard  of. 

Other  Articles. 

"  Le  Correspondant "  has  also  an  article  by  M. 
Bire  on  Victor  Hugo,  which  is  little  more  than  a 
critical  and  not  always  approving  catalogue  of  his 
works.  M.  Bire  says  we  must  for  the  present  forge  c 
all  but  Victor  Hugo's  greatness — forget  that  France 
has  known  loftier  and  purer  glories.  As  an  ele- 
vating moral  force — the  test  of  perfect  work — he 
finds  Victor  Hugo  has  failed.  Hence  above  him 
he  would  always  place  Corneille  and  Racine,  Bos- 
suet  and  Pascal.  Which  savours  a  little  of  the 
time-honoured  comparison  between  beef  and  straw- 
berries. 

In  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Mr.  u.  M.  Harper  has 
a  lengthy  paper  on  Victor  Hugo,  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  change  of  tone  on  the  part  of  his  critics.  Al- 
ready critics  have  qualified  and  minimised  their 
praise,  even  of  his  best  work.  While  the  critics, 
down  to  M.  Brunetiere  and  M.  Lemaitre,  have 
unanimously  "  run  him  down,"  theirs  has  not  been 
and  is  not  the  popular  verdict.  On  the  whole  Mr. 
Harper  thinks  the  critics  are  right;  and  evidently 
he  would  augur  ill  for  a  second  Hugo  Centenary. 


Some  British  Artists  and  Their  Work. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  "  Art  Journal  "  we 
have  articles  on  the  life  and  work  of  no  fewer  than 
four  artists  recently  deceased — Sir  Noel  Paton, 
Cosmo  Monkhouse,  David  Law,  and  John  Brett. 

Sir  Noel  Paton. 

Mr.  Edward  Pinnington,  who  contributes  the 
notice  of  Sir  Noel  Paton,  writes:  — 

By  the  death  of  Sir  Noel  Paton,  long  Her  late  Ma- 
jesty's Limner  for  Scotland,  Edinburgh  will  seem  to 
many  comparatively  empty.  To  his  friends,  he  was 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments  and  attractions.  He  was 
exactly  fitted  to  the  place  where  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  life  of  eighty  years  was  passed.  There  was  a 
close  and  striking  harmony  between  the  perfect  symme- 
try of  his  life,  from  birth  to  death,  and  the  splendid 
tapering  rise  of  the  grey  capital  of  the  North,  from  the 
railway  to  the  topmost  points  of  Castle  and  Calton  Hill. 
He  was  in  full  accord  with  both  its  distinction,  its  ma- 
jesty, its  antiquity,  and  its  variety. 

For  the  genius  of  Sir  Noel  sought  expression  not 
only  in  painting,  but  also  in  poetry  and  sculpture. 
This  is  further  emphasised  by  his  having  been  born 
(1821)  in  the  early  Scots  capital.  The  place  is  satu- 
rated with  history  and  superstition.  Looking  down 
the  glen  below  Wooer's  Alley  Cottage,  Sir  Noel's 
birthplace,  you  see  Dunfermline  Palace  and  Abbey  ruins. 
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It  was  there  that,  in  boyhood,  he  used  to  go  out  at 
nights  looking  for  the  fairies  and  elves.  l'here  also  he 
imbibed— through  his  mother  he  thought,  but  I  think 
through  both  parents — that  love  of  things  antiquarian 
which  held  him  through  life. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Art  Critic. 

The  literature  of  Art  has  experienced  a  great 
loss  by  the  death  of  this  well-known  critic.  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse,  writing  in  appreciation  of  him, 
thus  characterises  him:  — 

Cosmo  Monkhouse  was  a  man  of  very  various  gifts  and 
accomplishments.  He  was  one  of  those  who  seem  to 
be  born  with  the  literary  tendency  inherent,  and  for 
whom  no  particular  stimulus  or  bias  is  needful,  since 
they  take  to  books  and  a  bookish  line  of  thought  as 
naturally  as  infant  streams  descend  the  hills. 

I  remember  being  told  that  when  Monkhouse  ap- 
peared at  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  1857,  to  take  up 
the  not  exorbitantly  responsible  post  of  a  junior  sup- 
plementary clerk  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  came 
straight  from  St.  Paul's  School  with  a  great  air  of  the 
"  literary  man  "  about  him.  and  confided  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  familiars  a  desk  containing  enough  poetry 
to  furnish  forth  two  handsome  volumes.  Nor,  although 
cold  winds  of  criticism  blew  upon  him,  did  this  lyric 
ardour  so  entirely  abate  but  that  in  1865  he  published 
a  volume,  "  A  Dream  of  Idleness,"  whien  was  not  with- 
out its  admirers.  Monkhouse,  until  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  cultivated  the  Muse.  He  was  also  a  novelist, 
a  biographer,  a  critic  of  literature,  a  writer  on  educa- 
tional subjects.  His  ready  pen  and  his  sensible,  well- 
balanced  judgment  were  not  directed  to  any  theme 
without  producing  a  result  which  was  at  least  of  ephem- 
eral value.  He  was  never  more  agreeably  himself  than 
when  immersed  in  the  examination  of  a  fine  work  of 
art. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  simplicity  and  straightfor- 
wardness. He  did  not  affect,  nor  even  perhaps  possess, 
the  qualities  which  encourage  a  writer  to  do  battle 
with  his  peers.  He  was  pacific,  he  was  indolent,  he 
was  a  little  slow.  In  the  contemplation  of  beauty  he 
preferred  its  minor  to  its  major  key.  He  was  a  re- 
fined virtuoso  who  was  also  a  perfectly  honest  man, 
and  this  combination  of  modest  thoroughness  with  a 
cordial  and  unobtrusive  enthusiasm,  is  the  keynote  of 
his   character  as  a  critic. 

David  Law  and  John  Brett. 

The  late  David  Law  was  one  of  our  foremost 
landscape-etchers,  and  the  ten  etchings  forming 
the  Trossachs  series  elicited  a  hearty  letter  of  ap- 
preciation from  Ruskin.  There  are  also  the 
Thames  series,  the  Castle  series,  and  many  other 
separate  plates  which  came  from  his  needle. 

John  Brett  was  described  by  Ruskin  as  one  of  his 
keenest-minded  friends,  and  in  his  Academy  Notes 
on  "  The  Stonebreaker,"  exhibited  by  Brett  in  1858, 
he  wrote:  — 

This,  after  John  Lewis',  is  simply  the  most  perfect 
piece  of  painting,  with  respect  to  touch,  in  the  Academy ' 
this  year;  in  some  points  of  precision  it  goes  beyond 
anything  the  pre-Raphaelites  have  done  yet.  I  know 
no  such  thistledown,  no  such  chalk-hills  and  elm-trees, 
no  such  natural  pieces  of  far-away  cloud  in  any  of  their 
works.  If  he  can  paint  so  lovely  a  distance  from  the 
Surrey  downs  and  railway-traversed  vales,  what  would 
he  not  make  of  the  chestnut  groves  of  ths  Val  d'Aosta! 

The  following  year  Brett's  "  Val  d'Aosta  "  was 
accepted  for  exhibition,  and  Ruskin  wrote  enthusi- 
astically in  its  praise. 


Teetotal  Russia  ! 


Those  familiar  with  the  extraordinary  efforts- 
made  on  behalf  of  temperance  legislation  and  ex- 
ample on  the  Continent  cannot  but  be  inclined  to 
think  that  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  improve- 
ments the  United  Kingdom  has  much  to  learn  from 
its  neighbours.  The  unfortunate  old  saying  that 
you  cannot  make  a  man  sober  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment finds  no  upholders  in  Russia,  where  indeed 
the  very  opposite  has  been  proved  during  the  last 
few  years,  for  an  Imperial  ukase,  which  passed  into 
law  on  New  Year's  Day,  1895,  has  had  a  very  great 
effect  in  making  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole  far 
more  sober  than  they  were  before.  So  we  learn 
from  a  paper  in  the  "  Nouvelle  Revue." 

The  problem  was  made  more  difficult  in  Russia 
owing  to  the'  fact  that  the  Russian  peasant,  who 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  great  nation  to  which 
he  belongs,  instead  of  drinking  so  comparatively 
Innocent  a  beverage  as  the  vin  ordinaire  of  the 
Frenchman,  or  British  beer,  habitually  absorbed 
quantities  of  kwass,  a  very  strong  and  injurious 
spirit.  With  kwass  it  is  quite  easy  for  a  man 
to  become  dead  drunk  in  a  few  minutes.  "  There 
are  few  sadder  sights,"  says  the  French  writer, 
"  than  the  Russian  drunkard,  and  the  most  frivo- 
lous spectator  could  find  little  amusement  in  the 
fixed  haggard  features  and  the  halting  steps  seek- 
ing some  place  of  refuge  wherein  to  find  oblivion 
in  sleep." 

The  Example  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Among  those  of  the  upper  classes  who  are  also, 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  the  favourite  is 
vodka,  which  is  thought  to  have  a  good  effect  ou 
the  digestion,  and  also  lo  promote  hunger.  At  one 
time  drunkenness  was  so  common  in  Russia  among 
the  lower  classes  that  it  was  quite  usual  when  en- 
gaging a  Russian  servant  to  make  the  most  elabor- 
ate enquiries  as  to  how  often  he  or  she  became 
drunk,  for  it  should  be  said  that  in  Russia  many 
workmen  and  servants  who  scarcely  touch  alcohoL 
during  the  week  make  a  point  of  getting  drunk 
every  Sunday  and  holiday! 

The  Russian  Government  at  last  determined  to 
grapple  with  this  evil,  following  in  this  the  excel- 
lent example  set  by  Sweden,  whicn  some  eighty 
years  ago  had  the  melancholy  glory  of  being  the 
most  drunken  courttry  in  the  world.  Since  what 
is  known  as  the  Gothenburg  System  was  started  in 
1865,  Sweden  and  Norway  have  become  more  and 
more  sober,  and  these  countries  now  enjoy  the 
proud  position  of  being  the  most  sober  of  all. 

The  Tsar  Sole  Distiller  and  Publican. 
By  a  simple  Imperial  ukase,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment, or,  if  we  are  pleased  to  so  put  it,  the  Tsar, 
has  become  the  sole  manufacturer  and  seller  of 
alcohol,  and  now  those  Russians  of  any  class  who 
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insist  on  getting  drunk  have  to  do  so  at  home,  for 
•every  kind  of  public-house  has  been  abolished,  and 
the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  Government  shops 
is  absolutely  forbidden,  while  the  spirits  sold  are  of 
very  much  higher  quality,  in  every  case  the  alcohol 
being  purer. 

A  Russian  spirit  shop  is  not  unlike  a  British 
post-office.  The  business  is  conducted  in  most 
cases  by  women,  who  are,  of  course,  employees  of 
the  Government.  They  are  absolutely  forbidden  to 
serve  drunkards,  children  or  soldiers.  The  kwass 
or  vodka  is  sold  in  sealed  bottles;  the  smallest, 
which  only  contains  about  a  wineglassful  of  vodka, 
costs  about  a  penny.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
stupendous  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  ^f 
a  great  empire  took  place  in  one  day,  and,  of 
course,  this  monopoly  is  the  great  source  of  re- 
venue, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everything  is  done 
to  discountenance  and  discourage  the  sale.  Much 
to  the  regret  of  Russian  temperance  reformers  the 
Government  has  lately  allowed  greengrocers  to 
have  the  State  brandy  on  sale;  still,  at  the  present 
time,  only  restaurants  and  station  refreshment 
rooms  are  allowed  to  sell  any  kind  of  spirits  for 
immediate  consumption. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  Walt  Whitman. 

Bv  an  Old  Feiend. 

In  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly "  for  February  no 
article  is  of  more  general  interest  than  the  "  Re- 
miniscences of  Walt  Whitman "  contributed  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Trowbridge.  Mr.  Trowbridge  first 
read  and  admired  the  "  Leaves  of  Grass  "  in  1855, 
but  did  not  meet  Whitman  till  five  years  later  in 
Boston,  whither  he  had  come  to  put  his  third 
edition  to  press. 

Whitman  in  1860. 

He  describes  him  at  that  time  as — 
a  large,  grey-haired  and  grey-bearded,  plainly  dressed 
man,  reading  proof-sheets  in  a  desk  in  a  little  dingy 
office,    with    a    lank,    unwholesome-looking    lad    at    his 
elbow,  listlessly  watching  him. 

Whitman  explained  that  this  lad  was.  "  a  friend- 
less boy  I  found  at  my  boarding  place.  I  am  try- 
ing to  cheer  him  up  and  strengthen  him  with  my 
magnetism."  Apparently  he  struck  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge as  curiously  unlike  what  might  have  been 
expected.  He  was  "  one  of  the  quietest  of  men," 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about  him  being 
an  absence  of  all  effort  to  make  a  good  impression. 

His  Friends  and  His  Books. 

But  the  following  Sunday  morning,  when  Whit- 
man came  out  to  see  Mr.  Trowbridge  on  Prospect 
Hill,  Somerville,  the  acquaintance  rapidly  became 
a  friendship.      Mr.  Trowbridge  says:  — 

I  felt  that  a  large,  new  friendship  had  shed  a  glow 
■on  my  life.      He  was  not  a  loud  laugher,  and  rarely 


made  a  joke,  but  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  pleasantries 
of  others.  His  friendships  were  mostly  with  the  com- 
mon people— pilots,  drivers,  mechanics;  and  his  fa- 
vourite diversions,  crossing  the  ferries,  riding  on  the 
top  of  omnibuses,  and  attending  operas.  He  liked  to 
get  off  alone  by  the  seashore,  read  Homer  and  Os- 
sian  with  the  salt  air  on  his  cheeks,  and  shout  their 
winged  words  to  the  winds  and  waves.  The  book 
he,  knew  best  was  the  Bible,  the  prophetical  parts  of 
which  stirred  in  him  a  vague  desire  to  be  the  bard  or 
prophet  of  his  own  time  and  country. 

Speaking  of  the  influence  of  Emerson  on  Whit- 
man, the  writer  says  he  freely  admitted  that  he 
would  never  have  "  come  to  himself  "  and  been  able 
to  write  his  poems  without  the  help  of  Emerson. 
"  I  was  simmering,  simmering,  simmering;  Emer- 
son brought  me  to  a  boil." 

Walt  in  his  Garret. 

In  1863  Mr.  Trowbridge  was  staying  in  the  man- 
sion in  Washington  of  Mr.  Salmon  Chase,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  and 
found,  to  his  surprise,  that  Whitman  was  living 
within  a  stone's  throw,  in  an  old  tenement  oppo- 
site, since  cleared  away.  To  this  day  he  remem- 
bers "  with  what  a  superb  and  joyous  pace  he 
swung  along  the  street,"  escorting  O'Connor  and 
Mr.  Trowbridge  to  his  garret:  — 

Garret  it  literally  was,  containing  hardly  any  more 
furniture  than  a  bed,  a  cheap  pine  taole,  and  a  little 
sheet-iron  stove  in  which  there  was  no  fire.  A  window 
was  open,  and  it  was  a  December  night.  But  Walt, 
clearing  a  chair  or  two  of  their  litter  of  newspapers,  in- 
vited us  to  sit  down  and  stop  awhile,  with  as  simple 
and  sweet  hospitality  as  if  he  had  been  offering  us  the 
luxuries  of  the  great  mansion  across  the  square. 

Whitman's  reasoning  powers  were  not  remarkable; 
he  did  not  impress  me,  then  or  at  any  time.,  as  a  great 
intellect;  but  he  was  original,  intuitive,  a  seer,  and  his 
immense  and  genial  personality  gave  an  interest  to 
everything  he  said. 

Till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  O'Connor, 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  and  Whitman  sat  talking  high 
discourse  in  the  freezing  fireless  garret. 

His  Housekeeping. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Trowbridge  called  on 
him  again,  carefully  avoiding  coming  before  ten 
o'clock: — 

I  found  him  partly  dressed,  and  preparing  his  own 
breakfast.  There  was  a  fire  in  the  sheet-iron  stove — 
the  open  door  showed  a  few  coals — and  he  was  cutting 
slices  of  bread  from  a  baker's  loaf  with  his  jack-knife, 
getting  them  ready  for  toasting.  The  smallest  of  tin 
tea-kettles  simmering  on  the  stove,  a  bowl  and  spoon, 
and  a  covered  tin  cup  used  as  a  tea-pot  comprised,  with 
the  aforesaid  useful  jack-knife,  his  entire  outfit  of  visible 
house-keeping  utensils.  His  sugar  bowl  was  a  brown 
paper  bag.  His  butter  plate  was  another  piece  of  brown 
paper,  the  same  coarse  wrapping  in  which  he  had 
brought  home  his  modest  lump  from  the  corner  grocery. 
His  cupboard  was  an  oblong  pine  bos,  set  up  a  few  feet 
from  the  floor,  opening  outward,  with  the  bottom 
against  the  wall;  the  two  sides,  one  above  the  other, 
made  very  good  shelves. 

His  Work  in  the  Hospitals. 
Whitman  was  then  chiefly  engaged  in  missionary 
work  in  the  hospitals — it  was  the  time  of  the  war — ■ 
talking  to  sick  soldiers,  reading  to  them,  writing 
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letters  for  them,  cheering  and  soothing  them  in 
every  possible  way.  The  soldiers  knew  him  only 
as  "  Mr.  Whitman,"  but  spoke  of  him  to  the  writer 
"  with  tears  in  their  eyes  ":  — 

Whitman  always  carried  into  the  wards  a  few  fruits 
and  delicacies,  which  he  distributed  with  the  approval 
of  the  surgeons  and  nurses.  He  also  circulated,  among 
those  who  were  well  enough  to  read,  books  and  periodi- 
cals sent  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  friends  in  the 
North.  Sometimes  he  gave  paper  and  envelopes  and 
postage  stamps,  and  he  was  never  without  some  good 
tobacco,  to  be  dispensed  in  special  cases.  He  never 
used  tobacco  himself,  but  he  had  compassion  for  those 
who  had  been  deprived  of  that  solace,  as  he  had  for  all 
forms  of  suffering. 

He  was  then  supporting  himself  by  writing  for 
the  "  New  York  Times,"  and  the  money  thus 
earned,  together  with  contributions  from  Northern 
friends,  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  hospital  work. 

"  The  Leaves  of  Grass." 

Mr.  Trowbridge  describes  his  efforts  to  obtain  for 
Whitman  a  Government  appointment,  in  which, 
however,  he  failed,  owing  to  the  Mrs.  Grundyism, 
apparently,  of  Secretary  Chase.  Speaking  of  the 
prejudice  excited  against  him  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  his  expressions  in  the  "  Leaves  of 
Grass,"  Mr.  Trowbridge  says:  — 

After  the  edition  of  1860  he  became  reserved  upon  the 
one  subject  tabooed  in  polite  society,  the  free  treatment 
of  which  he  had  declared  essential  to  his  scheme  of  ex- 
hibiting in  his  poems  humanity  entire  and  undraped. 
In  thus  re-editing  the  earlier  poems  he  quietly  dropped 
out  a  few  of  the  most  startling  lines,  and  would,  I 
believe,  have  cancelled  many  more;  but  his  pride  was 
adamant  to  anything  that  seemed  a  concession. 


Something  Like  an   Ideal   Newspaper. 

An  Object-Lesson  fbom  Buenos  Ayees. 
At  last  there  seems  to  have  arisen  In  the  world 
one  newspaper  editor  who  has  got  the  means  as 
well  as  the  ideas  to  realise  the  ideals  which  Mr. 
Stead  set  forth  in  his  Annual  "  Two  and  Two  Make 
Four,"  as  to  what  a  newspaper  could  be,  and  ought 
to  be,  in  the  organisation  of  modern  society. 
Strange  to  say,  this  editor  is  neither  an  American, 
an  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  German.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  He  has  set 
an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Hearst,  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett,  Mr.  Victor  Lawson,  Mr.  Harms- 
worth,  Sir  Edward  Lawson,  the  proprietors  of  the 
"  Matin  "  or  of  the  "  Lokalanzeiger,"  might  im- 
prove upon.  They  have  the  means  and  opportu- 
nities, but  hitherto  none  of  them  appear  to  have 
grasped  the  idea  of  the  newspaper  office  as  the 
social,  intellectual,  and  political  centre  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  circulates. 

Its  Origin  and  Founder. 
The  man  who  has  done  this  is  Mr.  E.  P.  Paz,  who 
edits  "La  Prensa,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
"  The  Press,"  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where   with  a  cir- 


culation of  100,000  he  makes  a  net  profit  of  £150,000 
a  year.     "  La  Prensa  "  was  founded  in  1869  by  the 
father  of  the  present  editor.      After  a  few  years' 
existence  Mr.  Paz  had  to  fly  in  1874  as  an  exile  to 
Montevideo.      Afterwards  he  was  sent  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  and  it  was  there  he  conceived    the 
idea  of  making  "  La  Prensa  "  the  paper  which  it 
has  since  become.      In  1896  he  completed  his  office 
building,  which  is  an  imposing  grey  marble  struc- 
ture  standing  in   the  finest  boulevard   in   Buenos 
Ayres.      It  cost  him  half  a  million  sterling.      It  is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  in  gold  and  bronze 
symbolical  of  the  Press.      The  figure  holds  a  lan- 
tern in  her  right  hand,  from  which  various  coloured 
lights  flash  the  news  over  the  city  at  night  time. 
For  instance,  a  yellow  light  meant  a  British  vic- 
tory, and  a  green  light  a  victory  for  the  Boers. 
The  courtyard,  which  is  covered  over  with  glass,  ia 
used  as  a  public  meeting  place  in  times  of  excite- 
ment.     It  holds  2,500  persons,  and  the  editor  and 
his  staff  address  the  crowd  from  the  second  floor. 
A  People's  Palace. 
In  addition  to  the  business  office  of  the  news- 
paper, there  is  a  luxuriously  furnished  room    for 
consultations,  where  any  poor  person  can  obtain 
(free)  either  legal  or  medical  advice.  In  the  medical 
consulting  room  there  is  a  chief  physician  and  five 
assistants,  who  attend  to  an  average  of  110  per- 
sons every  day.     The  poor  man's  lawyer  is  an  in- 
stitution with  which  we  are  familiar  In  London, 
but  "  La  Prensa  "  has  struck  out  a  line  of  its  own 
in  establishing  as  part  of  its  office  a  commercial 
museum  for  the  exhibition  of  all  Argentine  pro- 
ducts   and    manufactures.       Connected    with    this 
museum  there  is  a  kind  of  chemical  laboratory, 
where  any  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic  can 
have  an  analysis  of  soil  or  products  done  free  gratis 
and  for  nothing.      On  the  second  floor  are  the  edi- 
torial offices,  which  include  drawing-rooms,  smok- 
ing-rooms, and  billiard-rooms.      On  this  floor  there 
is  also  a  public  hall,  which  is  a  kind  of  popular 
Forum  free  To  all  citizens.       Adjoining  this  is  a 
free  technical  library,  full  of  legal,  medical,  and 
engineering  books,  open  from  1  to  6  and  from  8  to 
10  o'clock.    There  is  also  a  school  in  which  Spanish 
is  taught.      On  the  third  floor  Mr.  Paz  has  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  are  placed  at  the  disposition  of  any 
distinguished  visitor  who  visits  Buenos  Ayres.    On 
this  floor  is  also  a  great  hall  in  which  literary, 
charitable,  and  scientific  entertainments  are  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  paper.      One  of  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  this  palatial  guest-house  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  drawing-room  in  the  palace  of  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

On  the  top  floor  is  the  composing  room,  and 
rooms  for  the  reporters,  together  with  a  restaur- 
ant and  a  fencing  saloon.  The  fencing  masters 
attend  three  times  a  week,  in  order  to  teach  the 
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reporters  the  noble  art  of  fencing.  At  the  restaur- 
ant meals  are  served  at  cost  price  to  the  twenty-five 
reporters  and  six  members  of  the  editorial  staff. 
At  one  in  the  morning  tea  and  coffee  are  served 
free  to  everybody  in  the  establishment,  from  the 
editor-in-chief  down  to  the  printers'  devils. 

"  La  Prensa  "  is  published  at  a  cost  of  l|d., 
and  its  highest  advertising  charges  are  18s.  an  inch. 
Mr.  Paz  maintains  that  the  building  costs  no  more 
for  maintenance  than  an  ordinary  office  building, 
that  the  half-a-million  sunk  in  it  represents  prac- 
tically all  the  expenditure  entailed  Dy  running  all 
these  side  shows.  Mr.  Paz  is  assisted,  for  philan- 
thropy's sake,  in  his  free  medical  and  legal  de- 
partments, so  that  law  and  medicine  do  not  cost 
him  much. 

The  article  from  which  the  account  of  this  news- 
paper is  taken  appears  in  the  "  World's  Work  " 
for  February,  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Meiklejohn. 


Is  John  Bull  Ceasing  to  Multiply? 

Mr.  Edward  Cannon,  in  the  "  Fortnightly  Re- 
view.'' contributes  a  paper,  very  short,  but  well  cal- 
culated to  communicate  to  the  English-speaking 
race  the  shudder  that  comes  from  a  revelation  of 
approaching  doom.  For  Mr.  Edward  Cannon  main- 
tains, on  the  evidence  of  the  statistics  of  the  birth 
rate  of  Great  Britain,  that,  in  plain,  blunt  terms, 
the  English  are  becoming  like  the  French,  and  are 
ceasing  to  increase,  and  that  unless  the  British 
race  within  the  Empire  can  succeed  in  engrafting 
into  itself  foreign  elements,  a  continuance  of  the 
present  statistics  will  cause  it  to  become  one  of 
the  little  nations,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  fall  with  the 
French  into  the  second  class. 

In  order  permanently  to  maintain  a  stationary 
population,  it  is  necessary  that  the  average  number 
of  children  born  from  each  marriage  should  be  a 
little  over  three.  The  ratio  in  Great  Britain  of 
children  per  marriage  has  fallen  from  4.36  in  1884 
to  3.63  in  1900.  Another  sixteen  years'  decline 
of  natality  per  marriage  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
last  sixteen  years  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  the 
natural  increase  of  population.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, he  says,  to  admit  frankly  that  there  is  at 
any  rate  a  considerable  probability  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  natural  increase  of  population 
within  the  present  century.  A  good  many  people 
have  admitted  this,  and  have  said,  as  Mr.  Cannon 
himself  says,  that  with  another  ten  millions  the 
British  Islands  would  be  about  as  full  as  any  rea- 
sonable person  could  desire  them  to  be.  But  con- 
solation has  always  been  found  in  turning  to  the 
Greater  Britains  beyond  the  sea.  There,  it  is  said, 
our  race  has  plenty  of  room  to  increase  and  mul- 
tiply.    Large  families  can  be  reared,  with  room  in 


which  to  live,  and  that  is  no  doubt  true.  But  Mr. 
Cannon  proceeds  to  point  out  that,  although  there- 
is  room  enough  for  an  infinite  number  of  chil- 
dren, the  children  do  not  arrive;  and  what  is 
more  to  the  point  still  is  that  those  who  do  arrive 
in  Great  Britain  are  not  English.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, Canada.  The  total  increase  of  population 
in  the  Dominion,  includingthe  gain  by  immigration 
as  well  as  by  natural  increase,  has  fallen  from 
839,000  in  the  decade  ending  1880,  to  506,000  in  that 
ending  1901.  Scotland,  which  had  a  population 
of  800,000  less  to  start  with  in  1891,  had  a  natural 
increase  of  500,000  in  the  same  decade.  What 
makes  matters  worse  is  that  the  French-Canadian 
population,  although  Mr.  Cannon  does  not  give 
the  statistics,  has  kept  up  its  old  increase.  The 
inference  is  therefore  irresistible  that  the  natality 
of  the  British-Canadian  has  seriously  fallen  off. 

In  regard  to  Australasia,  he  has  the  same  story 
to  tell.  The  natality  is  both  low  and  decreasing. 
In  1891,  the  six  colonies,  including  New  Zealand, 
with  a  total  population  of  33  millions,  had  126,000 
births,  but  in  1898  the  number  had  sunk  to 
112,805,  and  in  1899  it  only  got  up  again  to  114,000. 


How  to  Teach  Children  What  to  Read- 

An  Object-lesson  fbom  America. 
Fannie  B.  Bissell,  in  the  February  number  of 
the  New  York  "  Outlook,"  describes  a  striking  de- 
velopment of  the  free  library  movement  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  large  number  of  libraries  spe- 
cial children's  rooms  have  been  established,  under 
the  charge  of  carefully  trained  children's  librarians. 
The  Central  Library  at  Pittsburg  endeavours  to 
reach  seventy  thousand  children,  and  in  1900  had 
an  attendance  of  two  hundred  thousand  children. 

The  Children's  Room. 
The  children's  room  in  the  library  is  made  as 
cheerful  and  attractive  as  possible,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  has  become  a  most  valuable  centre  of 
education.  It  is  adorned  with  plants  and  flowers. 
Photographs  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  works  of  the 
great  masters  are  upon  the  walls,  and  busts,  statu- 
ettes, and  mounted  birds  and  animals  fill  the  niches 
and  corners.  The  books  are  placed  in  open,  easily 
reached  shelves,  from  which  the  children  can  take 
down  the  books  they  wish,  and  examine  them  on 
broad,  low  tables.  The  volumes  are  bound  in 
bright  and  attractive  colours,  and  no  brown  paper 
is  allowed  to  cover  their  individuality.  There  are 
books  for  children  of  all  ages  down  to  coloured 
books  containing  the  tales  of  Mother  Goose.  The 
popular  magazines  are  placed  in  racks  for  circula- 
tion, and  have  been  found  to  decrease  the  demand 
for  fiction. 
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The  Bulletin  Board. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  direct  the  children's 
reading.  The  most  popular  methoas  are  the  bul- 
letin board  and  the  picture  frieze.  The  librarians 
are  told  "  that  the  bulletin  headings  must  talk," 
and  they  certainly  do.  Upon  the  board  are  placed, 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  attract  the  attention  of 
the  children,  pictures,  mottoes,  ana  poems  that 
bear  upon  the  day,  month,  or  season.  The  boards 
are  also  used  to  supplement  the  school  work  in 
history,  geography,  and  science.  The  birthdays  of 
the  world's  famous  men  and  women  are  often  no- 
ticed. The  portrait  is  placed  on  an  easel  near  the 
door,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  stop 
at  the  library  each  morning  on  their  way  to  school, 
so  that  they  may  repeat  to  their  teachers  whose 
birth  the  day  commemorates.  In  the  case  of 
artists,  pictures  of  their  best  works  are  shown. 
The  children  also  find  their  catalogues  of  books 
set  out  beneath  such  a  heading  as  the  following: 
"  Would  you  like  to  read  about  heroes  of  olden 
times,  brave  engineers  and  sailors,  beautiful  prin- 
cesses and  girls  who  could  sing  like  birds?  Here 
is  a  list  of  such  books." 

The  Picture  Frieze  and  the  Story  Hour. 
As  the  eye  teaches  more  quickly  than  the  ear, 
the  picture  frieze  has  been  found  to  be  a  most 
valuable  means  of  instruction.  The  Milwaukee 
Library  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  idea.  Prints 
and  coloured  pictures  were  placed  upon  the  wall 
in  a  frieze  about  three  feet  wide.  They  suggest 
and  illustrate  fairy  tales,  fables  and  such  books 
as  "  Spenser  for  Children."  As  a  natural  result 
the  shelves  near  the  frieze  are  so  popular  that 
they  are  mostly  empty.  Another  popular  feature 
of  many  children's  rooms  is  the  "  story  hour," 
first  instituted  by  Miss  Keith  of  Pittsburg:  — 

Twice  a  week  the  children  gathered  by  scores  to 
listen  to  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"  or  tales 
of  Greek  heroes.  When  the  hour  was  ended  the 
library  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  to  supply  the  demand 
for  books  on  these  subjects.  In  the  children's  room 
between  four  weekly  story  hours  given  to  Shakespearean 
tales  the  Shakespeare  Story  Books  were  drawn  forty- 
four  times,  and  only  failed  of  more  drawings  because 
the  supply  was  exhausted.  At  the  end  of  the  story 
course  an  exhibit  of  hero  pictures  was  given.  It  was 
noticed  that  more  books  were  drawn  upon  story  day  by 
children  than  by  adults. 

At  the  Hartford  Public  Library  there  are  five- 
minute  talks  daily  for  children  on  books. 

On  the  wall  of  the  children's  room  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Library  there  is  the  following  inscription: 
"  This  room  is  under  the  protection  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Milwaukee."  The  children  have 
proved  worthy  of  this  confidence.  Hardly  any 
books  are  lost  or  injured,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
taken  of  them  while  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 


One  small  reader  confessed  that  she  kept  her 
library  book  in  the  refrigerator,  as  it  was  the  only 
place  safe  from  the  meddling  fingers  of  the  baby. 


Count  Tolstoy  upon  the  Office  of  a 
Priest. 

"  La  Revue "  for  February  15  publishes  two 
letters  of  Count  Tolstoy — one  to  "  an  orthodox 
priest,"  the  other  to  "  a  French  pastor."  To  the 
former  (a  priest  of  only  ten  years'  standing)  the 
Count  gives  a  fatherly  unsought  counsel,  namely, 
as  to  how  a  priest  ought  to  act — "  a  priest  freed 
from  superstition,  who  understands  Christ's  doc- 
trine in  its  true  sense,  and  desires  to  follow  it." 
Men,  he  says,  who,  like  soldiers  and  priests,  find 
themselves  in  a  position  utterly  incompatible  with 
Christian  teaching — 

Invent  or  adopt  certain  complex  and  obscure  meta- 
physics. .  .  It  is  precisely  from  this  seduction  thai 
I  would  preserve  you.  For  a  Christian  there  are  not, 
and  cannot  be,  any  complicated  metaphysics.  .  .  . 
There  are  still  priests — and  I  know  such — who,  feeling 
the  incompatibility  of  their  actions  with  the  pure  un- 
derstanding of  Christianity,  think  to  justify  themselves 
by  persuading  themselves  that  in  their  situation  they 
can  do  more  in  the  way  of  combating  superstition  and 
spreading  Christian  truth.  I  believe  such  an  accom- 
modating theory  is  still  more  indefensible.  In  re- 
ligious work  the  end  can  never  justify  the  means.  .  .  . 
Above  all,  no  man  is  called  to  instruct  others,  but  the 
duty  of  each  is  to  perfect  his  own  self  in  truth  and 
love.  For  it  is  only  by  his  own  perfecting  (with  no 
thought  of  others)  that  man  can  influence  others. 

The  best  way  for  a  priest  to  get  out  of  his  false 
situation  is,  Count  Tolstoy  says,  heroically  to  as- 
semble his  flock,  and  before  them  make  open  con- 
fession of  error,  humbly  asking  pardon  for  having 
led  them  astray.  But  let  no  man  "have  recourse  to 
artifices  to  show  that  he  is  doing  well  when  he  is 
doing  ill." 

To  the  French  pastor  who  wrote  expressing  his 
belief  in  the  necessity  for  a  Church,  and  conse- 
quently for  priests,  the  Count,  after  referring  to 
Matthew  xxii.  8,  9,  replied:  — 

To  me  it  is  a  perfectly  plain  truth  that  there  can  be 
no  pastors,  masters,  or  guides  among  Christians,  and 
that  it  is  precisely  this  violation  of  the  Gospel  law 
which,  at  the  present  day.  has  reduced  to  zero  the  pro- 
pagation of  true  Christian  doctrine.  In  my  view  the 
chief  meaning  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  the  establish- 
ment of  direct  relations  between  God  and  man.  Every 
man  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  role  of  intermediary 
in  these  relations  prevents  him  whom  he  would  guide 
from  entering  into  direct  communion  with  God  and 
— what  is  still  worse — he  deprives  himself  of  the  possi- 
bility of  living  a  Christian  life. 

In  my  view  a  greater  sin  than  pride,  and  one  which 
puts  a  greater  distance  between  the  sinner  and  God,  is 
to  say:  "  I  can  help  others  to  live  well,  and  to  save 
their  souls." 

A  French  View  of  the  "Flannelled  Fool/ 

M.  Pierre  de  Coubertin  contributes  a  short 
article  to  the  second  February  number  of  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  "  on  Sport  and  National 
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Strength.  Of  course,  he  is  much  struck  with  Mr. 
Kipling's  famous  poem.  Mr.  Kipling,  he  thinks, 
has  never  really  shown  himself  so  vulgar  as  in  this 
composition.  But  it  is  not  the  literary  quality  of 
the  work  which  M.  Coubertin  considers;  it  :s 
rather  the  theory  of  the  weakness  of  sport  as  an 
element  of  military  strength  and  of  national  great- 
ness. He  quotes  a  striking  remark  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  to  him  thirteen  years  ago.  "  I 
do  not  think,"  said  the  Grand  Old  Man,  with  a 
pride  which  M.  Coubertin  will  never  forget,  "  that 
there  exists  a  single  place  on  the  Thames  where 
I  could  not  indicate,  in  a  normal  season,  the 
strength  of  the  current  and  the  depth  of  the  water." 
In  fact,  M.  Coubertin  stands  forward  as  a  cham- 
pion of  sport  as  against  the  unhealthy,  excitable, 
nervous,  morbid  temperament  of  Mr.  Kipling.  He 
thinks  that  the  disasters  to  the  British  army  in 
the  Transvaal  are  attributable  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  British  officers  rather  than  to  the  national 
taste  for  athletics;  indeed,  he  declares  that  the 
British  officer  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  sportsman,  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  he  loses  his  money  on  horse 
races.  Athletics  flourish,  he  thinks,  in  more 
serious  and  more  intelligent  circles.  He  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  in  the  most  military  State  in 
Europe  the  Emperor  is  continually  promoting 
every  kind  of  sport  among  his  subjects;  while  in 
the  great  Republic  of  the  New  World  the  President 
is  not  only  a  notable  athlete,  but  also  a  brilliant 
leader  of  Irregular  Horse.  To  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  sport  on  a  nation,  he  says  we  must  con- 
sider the  physical,  moral,  and  social  gain  to  the 
individual,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
sport  is  an  excellent  physical  preparation  for  mili- 
tary service — it  engenders  or  strengthens  moral 
qualities  which  the  soldier  needs;  but  that  it  is 
accompanied  necessarily  by  a  kind  of  social  ap- 
prenticeship which  tends  to  serve  the  interests  of 
the  democracy  rather  than  those  of  the  army. 


Origin  of  Our  Universe :  Latest  Theory. 

New  Zealand  is  evidently  not  content  with  tak- 
ing the  lead  in  labour  and  land  legislation.  It 
means  to  be  in  the  front  of  sidereal  speculation. 
In  "  Gentleman's  "  for  March,  Mr.  James  W.  Cot- 
ton'expounds  what  he  calls  "  ±ne  Latest  Astrono- 
mical Heresy,"  as  put  forward  by  Professor  Bick- 
erton,  of  New  Zealand  University,  in  his  "  Ro- 
mance of  the  Heavens."  Impact  or  collision  be- 
tween heavenly  bodies  is  offered  by  him  as  the 
•'  master-key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  cosmical 
evolution."  This  is  Mr.  Cotton's  epitome  of  the 
theory: — 


Now  Bickerton  thinks  that  this  great  universe,  which 
is  probably  only  one  amongst  many,  consisting  of  nebu- 
lae and  suns  and  systems  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  cloven  ring,  resulted  from  a  collision  between 
two  pre-existing  universes.  It  was  the  centrifugal  mo- 
tion, owing  to  the  collision  that,  in  his  view,  swung  this 
great  collection  of  suns  and  systems  into  the  form  of 
an  irregular  ring  of  double  spiral  character.  While 
the  two  pre-existing  universes  were  thus  closing  in 
upon  each  other,  and  impacts  between  suns  and  nebu- 
lae were  occurring  with  ever-increasing  irequency,  the 
centre  of  coalescence  would  become  gaseous  and  its 
average  temperature  would  steadily  increase,  so  that 
great  pressure  would  be  produced.  This  pressure  would 
tend  to  expand  the  gas,  and  it  would  be  able  to  find 
no  way  of  escape  excepting  in  the  direction  of  the  axis 
of  the  great  whirling  mass.  Rushing  out,  then,  in 
this  direction,  it  would  cover  the  regions  at  the  poles 
of  the  gigantic  ring  of  suns  with  wide  nebular  caps. 

To  the  lay  mind  the  idea  of  calling  in  "  two  pre- 
existing universes "  to  explain  the  one  we  know, 
seems  very  much  like  putting  two  difficulties  in  the 
place  of  one. 


What  Came  of  a  Dream. 

"  A  Peep  at  Our  Great  Hospitals,"  by  a  writer 
in  the  "  Young  Woman,"  contains  this  account 
of  the  origin  of  a  great  public  institution:  — 

If  the  great  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  were  arranged 
in  order  of  antiquity,  St.  Bartholomew's  would  come 
first.  Its  foundation  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.,  who  had  a  court  jester  and  minstrel,  a  merry  fellow, 
and  a  general  favourite,  known  as  Rahere.  It  hap- 
pened that  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  and  while  there 
he  fell  ill  and  lay  in  danger  of  death.  In  his  fevered 
visions  he  felt  himself,  as  he  thought,  carried  to  a 
spot  from  which  he  could  look  down  into  the  mouth 
of  the  bottomless  pit,  and  while  he  stood  trembling, 
and  fearing  every  moment  to  fall  into  it,  and  be  lost, 
there  came  to  him  a  glorified  spirit,  who  delivered  him, 
declaring  himself  to  be  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle, 
sent  from  Heaven  to  his  assistance.  Rahere  recov- 
ered, went  back  to  London,  and  told  his  vision  at  the 
Court,  declaring  his  intention  to  devote  himself  thence- 
forth to  a  religious  life.  He  built  in  Smithfield  a 
church  and  monastery,  where  poor  people  were  received 
and  cared  for,  and  his  monument  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
church   of   St.   Bartholomew   the   Great   to   this   dav. 


A  singular  discovery  is  announced  in  "  Gentle- 
man's "  by  Mr.  Wm.  Wood.  For  nearly  fifty  years 
he  has  had  in  his  possession  a  portion  of  a 
stained-glass  window.  On  taking  it  out  lately, 
it  struck  him  that  it  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  celebrated  window  in  the  Priory  Church,  Great 
Malvern.  That  window  showed  Henry  VII.  with 
his  Queen  and  his  eldest  son,  Arthur,  with  the  ill- 
fated  Katharine  of  Arragon,  and  was  one  of  the 
"  finest  specimens  of  English  glass  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  It  has,  however,  been  badly  shattered 
and  only  clumsily  repaired,  but  the  writer  declares 
that  a  careful  examination  has  shown  him  that 
his  long-kept  piece  of  stained  glass  is  "  an  exact 
replica"  of  the  Malvern  window.  The  discovery 
suggests  a  host  of  questions  which  the  writer  does 
not  trouble  to  answer. 
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The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  reflects  in  his  monthly  survey 
the  evident  disposition  of  Americans  to  welcome 
Prince  Henry  by  saying  all  manner  of  things  that 
are  good  about  the  Germans,  with  just  a  trifle  of  de- 
preciation of  things  that  are  British.  We  are  re- 
minded of  Germany's  admirable  progress,  her  care 
for  her  workpeople,  the  general  diffusion  of  Ger- 
man prosperity,  the  few  great  fortunes,  the  muni- 
cipalisation  of  gas,  electricity,  etc.  Germany,  in  a 
happy  phrase,  is  a  case  of  "  government  by  Civil 
Service,"  and  this  Civil  Service  represents  the  peo- 
ple as  a  whole.  The  principles  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  are  far  more  prevalent  in  Germany  than 
in  England.      Dr.  Shaw  proceeds:  — 

In  this  regard  Germany  is  far  better  off  than  England, 
where  the  effects  of  the  caste  spirit  are  more  destruc- 
tive morally  and  socially  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
■world.  It  is  for  this  reason,  doubtless,  that  it  is  so 
much  easier  for  the  intelligent  German  visitor  to  un- 
derstand American  life  and  ways  and  the  American 
spirit,  than  it  is  for  the  English  visitor.  The  English- 
man's knees  are  literally  weak  in  the  presence  of  a 
lord. 

Dr.  Shaw  sees  "  little  apparent  advantage  to  the 
English  in  maintaining  permanent  political  con- 
nection with  newer  Englands  beyond  the  sea  " — 
But  the  retention  of  some  threads  of  union,  in  order 
to  give  pretext  for  the  proud  use  of  the  word  "  em- 
pire," seems  to  grow  more  and  more  needful  to  the 
British  imagination. 

Dr.  Shaw  believes  the  Canadian  North-West 
ought  to  have  been  secured  for  the  United  States 
in  the  forties.  The  overflow  of  the  farmer-popu- 
lation of  the  States  is  bound  to  go  that  way.  Ex- 
pansion is  inevitable.  England  is  thwarting  it  there, 
as  she  has  been  thwarting  French  expansion  and 
German  expansion  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
thousand  ties  that  bind  England  to  the  United 
States  cannot  obscure  the  fact  "  that  the  only 
serious  difficulties  our  Government  has  ever  had 
have  been  with  the  English  Government."  He 
sees  no  basis  for  compromise  over  the  Alaskan 
boundary,  least  of  all  in  their  giving  up  the  Clay- 
tcn-Bulwer  Treaty  "  after  irritating  delays." 

Edwin  Emerson,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
fray  between  Venezuela  and  Colombia,  reports  his 
impression  that  "the  apparently  senseless  hostili- 
ties that  were  ruining  two  countries  were  but  a  re- 
sumption of  the  old  strife  between  Liberalism  and 
the  heritages  of  Spain's  clerical  regime  over  her 
colonies.  Every  Latin-American  knows  what  this 
means.  It  is  a  fight  that  has  been  fought  out  in 
Mexico,  throughout  Central  America,  and  in  most 
of  the  republics  of  the  South." 


The  longest  power-transmission  in  the  world  is 
described  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin.  From  the  Colgate 
power  plant  on  the  North  Yuba  river  in  California 
power  is  transmitted  in  radii  of  220  miles,  over 
a  region  bigger  than  England,  and  including  one- 
half  of  the  population  and  three-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  State.  The  vertical  drop  of  the  waterfall 
down  the  sheer  cliff  is  over  700  feet,  or  four  times 
the  fall  at  Niagara. 

Mr.  George  M.  Fisk  supplies  a  timely  sketch  of 
the  history  of  German  American  relations,  diplo- 
matic and  commercial. 


The  Fortnightly  Review. 

The  "  Fortnightly  Review  "  for  March  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  number,  surpassing  its  best  record 
for  comprehensiveness,  sanity,  and  good  writing. 
We  have  noticed  elsewhere  Zeta's  paper  on  "  The 
Anglo-Japanese  Alliance— and  After."  Diplomati- 
cus'  paper  on  "The  Foreign  Policy  of  Great 
Britain,"  the  two  articles  on  Protection,  and  Mr. 
Wetherell's  "American  Millionaires  and  British 
Shipping  "  call  for  special  notice. 

The  Nonsense  of  Naval  Scares. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  has  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Navy- 
Is  All  Well?"  the  central  point  of  which  is  that 
nearly  all  the  scares  which  are  got  up  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  our  fleet  are  unfounded.  He  gives 
a  number  of  instances  to  prove  this,  and  explains 
the  machinery  by  which  false  alarmist  reports  get 
into  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  real 
defects  and  serious  incidents  often  never  reach  the 
newspapers  at  all.  On  the  whole,  the  Navy  is  in 
a  much  better  condition  than  it  ever  was.  The 
mediocre  men  of  to-day  are  better  than  the  best 
men  of  ten  years  ago.  In  energy,  thought,  zeal, 
brain-power,  resource,  individuality,  the  Navy  is 
on  a  decided  up-grade.  In  all  the  rot  around  us,  it 
is  the  one  thing  healthy  yet.  And  the  ships,  con- 
cludes Mr.  Jane,  are  "  bad  in  fancy  only." 
Ireland. 

"  An  Old  Whig  of  the  School  of  Grattan,"  who 
wrote  a  scathing  article  on  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land in  the  "  Fortnightly  "  a  year  ago,  returns  to 
the  charge.  The  following  is  his  summary  of  the 
state  of  things  to-day:  — 

The  aristocracy  of  Ireland  has  been  all  but  destroyed; 
it  has  been  deprived  of  the  influence  an  aristocracy 
ought  to  possess;  a  mere  bureaucracy  reigns  in  its  stead, 
formed  of  functionaries  at  the  Castle,  and  a  dependent 
police;  the  change  has  in  many  respects  been  disas- 
trous. A  pillar  that  upheld  society  has  been  thrown 
down;  that  which  stands  in  its  stead,  if  imposing.  i« 
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essentially  weak,  it  is  ill-adapted  to  maintain  or  to 
preserve  the  structure.  A  type  of  Government  and  so- 
cial life  has  been  broken  up  in  Ireland,  but  nothing 
solid  or  enduring  has  been  formed;  things  have  been 
turned  upside  down  and  become  well-nigh  a  chaos; 
disorder,  confusion,  and  troubles  have  been  the  results; 
the  rivers  flow  backwards,  and  waste  the  country  in 
their  unnatural  course.  And  at  the  tame  time  the 
whole  community  is  in  a  state  of  unrest;  owners 
of  property  dread  what  may  next  happen;  there  is  a 
loud  cry  for  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  the  land, 
and  for*  the  disgraceful  spoliation  of  a  class;  a  sense 
of  insecurity  is  spreading  far  and  near;  the  bonds  that 
keep  society  together  have  been  weakened  or  broken. 
Such  have  been  the  effects  in  Ireland  of  what  has  been 
justly  called  a  reign  of  experiments,  without  wisdom  or 
sound  principles  persistently  carried  out  for  years;  of 
the  quackery  of  State  doctors  who,  in  the  pregnant 
language  of  Swift,  "  send  physic  from  a  distance,  ig- 
norant of  the  constitution  of  the  patient  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease." 

Unprolific  England. 
Mr.  Edwin  Cannon  writes  on  "  The  Recent  De- 
cline of  the  Natality  in  Great  Britain."  His  con- 
clusion is  that  there  is  little  nope  of  the  colonies 
peopling  themselves,  and  that  unless  the  British 
Empire  can  engraft  into  itself  foreign  elements  a 
continuance  of  the  decline  of  natality  will  cause  it 
to  become  one  of  the  little  nations,  or  at  any  rate 
to  fall  with  the  French  into  the  second  class.  It 
is  always  outnumbered  by  the  Russians,  by  the 
white  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
Germans  in  the  German  Empire.  Another  sixteen 
years  of  decline  of  natality  at  the  same  rate  as  that 
of  the  last  sixteen  years  will  dry  up  the  source  of 
the  natural  increase  of  population. 

The  Educational  Chaos. 
"  Vigilans  "  writes  a  scathing  attack  upon  the 
Board  Schools  and  their  ways.  The  Boards,  he 
says,  entirely  ignore  the  great  question  of  methods 
of  teaching,  and  substitute  "cram  memory  work" 
for  true  instruction.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise 
to  the  scandal  of  children  joining  evening  continu- 
ation classes,  who  are  ignorant,  even  of  reading 
and  writing.  The  method  of  payment  by  results 
is  fatal. 

Robert  Lowe,  that  Arch-Philistine,  undertook  to  gauge 
spiritual  things  by  his  vulgar  two-foot  rule.  His 
very  talk  smacked  of  the  shop  and  the  counter.  "  No 
boots,"  he  exclaimed,  "  no  payment;  similarly  I  say, 
no  examination  results,  no  payment."  A  teacher  exam- 
ining his  own  class  he  compared  to  a  "  tradesman 
branding  his  own  herrings."  and  one  of  his  chief  in- 
spectors, catching  this  phraseology,  compared,  in  a 
lecture  of  his  at  the  College  of  Preceptors,  our  pupil 
teacher  system  to  "  teachers  manufactured  on  the  pre- 
mises." Mr.  Lowe  cast  aside  enthusiasm,  ardour,  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  and  love  of  children,  as  if  they 
were  things  of  naught,  and  in  their  place  he  appealed 
to  the  teachers'  cupidity.  Unfortunately  the  teachers 
we^e  but  ordinary  human  beings,  and  their  smoking  flax 
was  readily  quenched.  Easily  and  only  too  quickly 
they  learnt  their  new  lesson.  "  Expeditious  "  cram- 
ming of  mere  results  took  the  place  of  the  slow  processes 
of  investigation,  and  at  the  teachers'  meetings,  grant 
earnings,  ample  grant  earnings,  formed  the  staple  sub- 
ject of  discussion.  The  one  problem  placed  before 
the  teacher  was,  how  to  pass  through  the  examination 


mill   the   maximum   number   of  pupils   on   a   minimum 
amount  of  teaching. 

Other  Articles. 
The  most  notable  of  the  other  articles  is  Maeter- 
linck's "  Our  Past,"  one  of  that  master's  charac- 
teristic and  unquotable  productions.  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  the  editor,  follows  it  up  with  a  short 
poem  entitled  "  Fate  "—a  poem  in  which  there  is 
more  philosophy  than  hope.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ro- 
bins has  a  paper  on  "  Pleasure  (or  Placer)  Mining" 
at  Klondyke.  Janet  E.  Hogarth  discusses  "  Lucas 
Malet's  Novels;"  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe  writes 
on  "  Organising  the  Theatre." 


The  Nineteenth  Century — and  After. 

A  lively  variety  keeps  the  March  number  near  to 
the  average  level.  Several  papers  have  been  sepa- 
rately noticed. 

"  A  Pan-Britannic  Militia." 
This  is  the  title  given  to  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Daw- 
kins'  plea  for  compulsory  military  training— service 
in  the  militia  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  year  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-three  years, 
and  liability  to  short  periods  of  training  there- 
after, with  similar  training  for  the  seafaring  popu- 
lation. German  experience  suggests  that  the  time 
lost  with  the  colours  would  be  amply  made  up  for 
by  the  superior  discipline;  and  "  the  faculties  cf 
organisation,  combination,  and  quick  apprehen- 
sion "  would  be  promoted  by  universal  training. 
Mr.  Dawkins.  repudiates  jingoism,  and  declares 
that  "  the  British  Empire,  full  of  a  pan-Britannic 
Militia,  would  certainly  have  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  side  of  peace." 

•'The  Apostle  of  Mediocrity." 
Mr.  Walter  Frewen  Lord  relieves  the  feelings  of 
a  great  many  silent  sympathisers  by  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  the  much  over-praised  Thackeray. 
He  recalls  what  pictures  Thackeray  gives  us  of 
men  in  the  Church,  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in 
Ireland,  in  wealthy  stations;  and  concludes:  — 

If,  then,  we  find  that  in  all  great  walks  of  life—  :u 
the  Church,  in  war,  in  commerce,  and  in  diplomacy- 
Mr.  Thackerav  has  nothing  but  abuse  and  sneers  for 
success;  if  we  find  that  he  loves  to  portray  the  ludicrous 
and  the  discreditable  only,  is  it  unfair  to  say  that  he 
is  the  Apostle  of  Mediocrity?  Mediocre  Tays°*  llfe' 
mediocre  thoughts,  mediocre  inclinations  (miscalled  pas- 
sions), mediocre  achievements— these,  if  not  positively 
enjoined,  as  thev  sometimes  are,  are  in  effect  all  that 
is  left  to  one  who  takes  Mr.  Thackeray  for  his  guide. 
For  the  rest,  never  had  a  mean  gospel  so  doughty  an 
Apostle. 

The  Sin  of  Telling  Ghost  Stories. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  has  a  short  paper  concerning  the 
sin  of  telling  ghost  stories.  Of  course  he  takes 
the  extreme  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  in  exact 
opposition  to  that  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Wake-Cook,  he 
ridicules  the  value  of  the  evidence  secured  by  the 
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Psychical  Research  Society.  Is  it  other  than  shady, 
contradictory,  illusory,  mocking?  In  case  his  own 
arguments  are  insufficient,  he  concludes  his  article 
by  quoting  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  living  Catholic  Bishops:  — 

I  have  always  thought  Catholics  too  heedless  or  too 
lax  about  telling  ghost  stories  and  discussing  ghosts 
and  apparitions.  The  Catholic  spirit  is  (I)  to  ac- 
cept no  apparition  except  on  serious  and  valid  evidence; 
(2)  to  consider  that  the  apparitions  which  favour  a 
false  religion,  or  which  incite  to  pride  or  indifference, 
or  which  tend  to  weaken  lawful  authority,  or  to  give 
an  untrue  idea  of  the  state  of  spirits  in  the  world  to 
come,  or  which  are  trivial,  unbecoming,  or  ludicrous, 
are  certainly  (if  authentic)  the  work  of  demons  and 
must  be  abhorred  by  all  Catholics;  (3)  seeing  that  the 
great  majority  of  ghost  stories  are  either  idle  tales  or 
are  unworthy  and  misleading  as  regards  religion,  a  Catho- 
lic should  avoid  countenancing  them. 

This  opinion,  Mr.  Lilly  says,  will  have  weight 
with  Roman  Catholics.  It  will  certainly  have 
no  weight  with  anybody  else. 

Famine  and  Controversy  iD  India. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Chesney  writes  an  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  inclines  to  take  a  cheerful  view  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  India,  and  thinks  the  creation  of  a 
middle  class  is  one  of  the  things  of  which  we  have 
great  reason  to  be  proud,  but,  he  says:  — 

If  we  are  to  remain  in  India  at  all,  the  raising  of 
the  level  of  the  people  should  surely  oe  our  first  aim, 
and  there  is  much  encouragement  in  what  has  already 
been  achieved.  .  .  .  And  one  of  the  unheroic  con- 
ditions of  improvement  is  to  be  always  heedful  that 
we  do  not  take  more  than  is  necessary  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  State's 
determined  optimism  no  doubt  only  allows  him  to  see 
one  side  of  the  case;  still,  in  another  the  declaration 
would  have  been  almost  uncandid.  There  seems  to 
be  a  real  danger  for  the  country  in  this  buoyant  at- 
titude of  mind,,  which  looks  upon  a  surplus  as  some- 
thing to  be  distributed  among  the  first  deserving  ob- 
jects. 

Other  Articles. 

"  Is  the  crowned  King  an  ecclesiastical  person?" 
asks  Rev.  H.  Thurston,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  and 
answers  that  not  even  a  medieval  King  was  con- 
secrated to  govern  the  Church  in  any  but  temporal 
matters. 

A  paper  on  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Milman  argues 
that  Bishop  Cosin  was  the  author  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary prayer. 

Sir  Robert  Anderson,  late  Assistant  Com- 
missioner of  Police,  pleads  for  a  treatment  of  un- 
tried prisoners  more  in  harmony  with  the  theory 
that,  until  proved  guilty,  they  are  held  to  be  inno- 
cent. His  paper  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  in- 
sistence on  the  humanising  influence  and  clamant 
need  of  windows  in  prison  cells,  which  will  enable 
the  inmate  to  see  something  of  the  world,  or  at 
least  of  the  sky. 

W.  G.  Waters  and  Col.  A.  F.  P.  Harcourt  indig- 
nantly assail  Col.  Pedder's  assertion  that  the  vil- 
lage gentry  have  left  their  rural  homes  and  duties 
to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure  in  cities,  and  watering- 


places.  Agricultural  depression  is  suggested  as  a 
truer  explanation.  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  makes  fun 
of  the  "  Times'  "  suggestion  of  a  British  Academy. 


The  Contemporary  Review. 

The  more  important  articles  in  the  "  Contem- 
porary Review  "  for  March  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Social  Problem  Play  in  France. 

Mdlle.  Claire  de  Pratz  contributes  a  very  inter- 
esting article  concerning  the  plays  of  M.  de  Brieux, 
whose  works  she  regards  as  a  particular  symbol 
of  this  particular  period  of  French  art  and  thought. 
She  briefly  describes  all  these  plays,  but  pays  most 
attention  to  Blanchette  and  "  Les  Trois  Filles  de 
M.  Dupont." 

In  "  Blanchette  "  he  studies  the  question  of  the  re- 
lative positions  of  parents  and  children  in  the  character 
of  Elise  Rousset— the  educated  daughter  of  uneducated 
parents.  "  L'Engrenage  "  treats  of  political  corrup- 
tion, and  of  the  means  by  which  a  perfectly  honourable 
man  may  be  led  through  political  ambition  to  do  dis- 
honourable actions,  although  he  returns  to  strict  hon- 
esty afterwards.  In  "  Les  Bienfaiteurs  "  false  ideals  of 
philanthropy  are  shown  up  to  derision  and  scorn,  and 
their  evils  castigated.  In  "  Les  Trois  Filles  de  M. 
Dupont,"  a  feminist  play  par  excellence,  the  three 
careers  hitherto  open  to  the  modern  woman  are  rela- 
tively compared  and  discussed,  and  so  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  a  play  and  its  inherent  qualities  are  con- 
cerned, this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  finest  productions 
of  the  author.  "  Le  Berceau  "  is  directed  against 
divorce.  "  Les  Remplacantes "  concerns  the  evils 
of  wet-nursing,  evils  which  affect  the  very  source  and 
strength   of  the  race. 

A  Modern  King  of  the  Cannibals. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Morel,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Bel- 
gian Curse  in  Africa,"  brings  the  most  serious 
charges  against  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  he  has  exploited  the  un- 
fortunate natives  of  the  Congo  State  for  the  pur- 
poses of  gain.  He  began  by  saying  that  his  only 
programme  was  the  work  of  moral  and  material 
regeneration,  but  for  eleven  years  he  has  created 
a  vast  preserve  called  the  Domaine  Prive,  covering 
no  less  than  800,000  square  miles.,  which  is  abso- 
lutely closed  to  legitimate  enterprise.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  that  region  he  has  practically  re- 
duced the  natives  to  a  condition  of  serfage,  and 
he  has  created  a  cannibal  army,  15,000  strong,  who 
give  no  quarter  to  women  and  children,  and  some- 
times bring  the  heads  of  their  victims  to  their 
white  officers  and  afterwards  eat  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  children.  Mr.  Morel  demands  that  the  Congo 
State  should  be  called  to  account  for  the  unparal- 
leled and  irreparable  mischief  which  it  has  com- 
mitted. 

A  New  Development  of  Colonialism. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Creed,  an  Australian,  contributes  a 
brief  paper  upon  "  The  Independence  of  Belgium." 
He  maintains  that,  as  the  Australians  have  shown 
themselves  ready  to  fight  England's  battles,  they 
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ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  Eng- 
land's foreign  policy.  Therefore,  this  particular 
development  demands  that  we  should  forthwith 
repudiate  the  Treaties  by  which  we  are  bound  to 
defend  the  independence  of  Belgium,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  might  be  well  annexed  to  France,  Ger- 
many being  placated  by  the  annexation  of  Hol- 
land. 

American  Investments  in  England. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Ford,  writing  on  this  subject,  calcu- 
lates that  the  Americans  are  investing  an  annual 
sum  of  ninety  millions  sterling  in  Europe.  He 
thinks  that  most  of  this  money  is  invested  in  Eng- 
lish securities,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase 
rather  than  to  decrease.  He  does  not  think  there 
was  any  definite  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  invade  the  English  market,  but  they  are 
driven  to  do  so  by  the  fact  that  their  exports  are 
so  much  in  excess  of  their  imports  that  they  have 
no  option  but  to  buy  up  European  securities.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  this  will  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  difficulty  of  the  situation, 
for  the  interest  upon  securities  will  have  to  be  re- 
mitted to  America  somehow,  it  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted in  bullion,  and  if  they  do  not  want  any- 
thing from  the  Old  World,  how  are  they  going  to 
be  paid?  

The  New  Liberal  Review. 

The  "  New  Liberal  Review  "  is  a  good  all-round 
number.  We  have  dealt,  in  leading  articles,  with 
Sir  George  Arthur's  paper  on  "Army  Remounts;" 
and  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger's  on  "  Our  Alliance  with 
Japan,"  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Duffield's  on  "  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  Pan-Americanism  "  deserve  spe- 
cial notice. 

The  British  Academy  Project. 

The  project  for  founding  a  British  Academy  is 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  Professor 
Dowden,  and  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  Mr.  Beerbohm, 
of  course,  treats  the  project  humorously,  and  thinks 
that  the  Academy  would  be  "a  chronic  pleasure  for 
those  who  care  for  the  comedy  of  life."  Mr.  Dow- 
den deals  chiefly  with  the  virtue  of  excluding  liter- 
ature from  the  authority  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
Frederick  Harrison  is  shortest  and  most  concise. 
He  says:  — 

Imagine  a  British  Academy  without  Herbert  Spencer 
or  John  Morley;  to  which  Stephen  Phillips  and  William 
Watson,  Thomas  Hardy  and  Mary  Ward,  never  could 
aspire;  which  would  not  have  elected  Carlyle,  Mill,  Ras- 
kin, or  George  Eliot;  of  which  Arthur  Balfour  is  to 
be  the  philosopher,  and  Rudyard  Kipling  the  moralist! 

Oulture  Contrasts— England  and  America. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thwing,  President  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve University,  U.S.A.,  and  Mr.  James  Williams, 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  discuss  this  problem. 
Mr.  Thwing,  among  other  things,  says  that  educa- 


tion is  not  the  compelling  and  absorbing  interest 
in  England  which  it  has  become  in  America.  The 
Englishman  bequeaths  his  fortune  to  his  family, 
while  the  American  is  more  inclined  to  let  his 
family  shift  for  itself,  and  to  serve  the  community 
by  gifts  to  colleges,  etc.  Mr.  Williams  also  harps 
on  the  superior  financial  conditions  of  the  Ameri- 
can universities.  Mr.  Williams,  however,  prefers 
the  English  college  system  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  training. 

Parliamentary  Impressions. 

An  anonymous  M.P.  contributes  a  paper  of  im- 
pressions, entitled  "Below  the  Gangway."  Of 
Lord  Rosebery,  he  says:  — 

What  is  the  key  to  the  Roseberian  cypher?  Who 
can  rede  the  riddle.  Since  the  days  of  the  primrose 
Earl  there  has  been  no  such  political  hieroglyph  as  the 
Earl  of  Primrose.  Myself,  I  sit  below  the  gangway, 
I  do  not  swear  by  him;  but  he  encharms  me  against 
my  will.  He  owns  the  native  incommunicable  gift  of 
personal  magnetism,  that  by  no  art  nor  taking  thought 
can  be  acquired.  I  call  Carlyle  to  witness:  The 
spiritual  fire  which  is  in  that  man— which,  shining 
through  such  confusions,  is  nevertheless  conviction— is 
not  buyable  nor  saleable."  Liberalism  is  not  ready 
enough  to  buy  it;  I  doubt  that  Rosebery  is  able  to  dis- 
pose of  it  himself. 

Other  Articles. 

There  is  a  number  of  other  articles  of  interest. 
Mr.  Arthur  Lawrence  writes  a  paper  on  "  Present 
Day  Essayists,"  giving  many  humorous  quotations 
from  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm,  Mr.  Chesterton,  and  Mr. 
Lucas.  The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  "  The  Present  State  of  the  Navy  "  is  published. 
Dr.  Macnamara  writes  on  the  Educational  Prob- 
lem, and  the  Countess  von  Krockow  on  "  Germany 
at  the  End  of  1901."  

The  National  Review. 

The  "  National  Review  "  begins  a  new  volume 
with  the  publication  of  a  special  supplement  con- 
taining the  recollections  of  a  diplomat,  by  Sir  Hor- 
ace Rumbold.  These  recollections  deal  solely  with 
his  personal  reminiscences  of  his  mission  to  China 
in  1859.  The  articles  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
Japanese  Alliance,  and  an  Imperial  Customs  Union 
are  noticed  elsewhere. 

The  Military  Rule  of  Obedience. 

Captain  Mahan,  writing  upon  this  subject,  en- 
deavours to  set  out  the  rational  basis  upon  which 
it  is  necessary  that  soldiers  and  also  naval  officers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  act  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment. He  illustrates  this  by  referring  to  inci- 
dents in  our  naval  wars,  and  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  thus:  — 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  maxim,  "  The  whole  of  discipline 
is  contained  in  the  one  word  '  obedience ' "  may  be 
correctly  paraphrased,  "  The  whole  of  military  action  is 
contained  in  the  one  word  unity."  Obedience  and 
unity  are  only  different  manifestations  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  one  is  the  principle  in  will,  the  other  in 
act. 
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A  Sailor  Man  for  Parliament. 
Mr.  Arnold  White,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Silent  Navy,"  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  having 
the  Navy  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  ought  to  be  the  conservative  Candidate 
for  the  next  vacant  seat.  There  are  five  subjects, 
says  Mr.  White,  which  at  present  agitate  the  navy. 
First,  the  food  question;  secondly,  the  revision  of 
the  disposition  of  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain;  thirdly, 
the  question  of  the  standard  of  strength;  fourthly, 
the  question  of  straight  shooting;  and  fifthly,  the 
age  of  the  Admirals.  In  the  next  war,  he  fears, 
the  results  of  senile  incapacity  at  sea  will  be  irre- 
parable. England  is  in  the  grip  of  old  men. 
Therefore  the  seniority  system  should  be  abolished 
for  Admirals  on  the  active  list. 

The  article,  like  all  that  Mr.  Arnold  White  writes, 
is  very  clear,  definite,  and  to  the  point. 

Lord  Curzon  and  the  Yunnan  Railway. 
An  article  entitled  "  With  Lord  Curzon  in  Bur- 
mah  "  contains  a  report  of  the  speech  which  Lord 
Curzon  delivered  when  he  put  his  foot  down  defi- 
nitely on  the  idea  of  a  railway  from  Burmah  into 
Yunnan.  His  words  are  so  wise,  and  apply  to  so 
many  other  things  besides  this,  that  I  quote  them 
here: — 

Why  we  should  even  carry  on  our  present  railway  at 
the  extra  cost  of  considerably  over  half  a  million  ster- 
ling to  the  Kunlong  Ferry,  across  which  the  entire 
Chino-Burmese  trade  is  successfully  transported  in 
two  dug-outs,  and  amounts  to  less  than  one  hundred 
tons  a  year,  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  For  my 
own  part,  therefore,  I  cannot  advise  that  in  the  pursuit 
of  fanciful  political  ambitions  we  should  use  Indian 
money  to  spreadeagle  our  railways  over  foreign  coun- 
tries and  remote  continents,  while  all  the  time  there 
is  lying  the  most  splendid  and  lucrative  field  of  in- 
vestment at  our  doors.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
done  within  range  of  our  own  perch,  before  we  begin 
to  flap  our  wings  in  distant  firmaments. 
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The  Westminster  Review. 

As  strenuous  as  ever,  the  "  Westminster 
a  more  pleasantly  varied  bill  of  fare. 

A  Parliament  of  "  Interests." 
Mr.  P.  Barry  projects  a  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons, chosen  to  represent  "  interests  "  as  follows— 

Class  I.  of  100  Members  of  Parliament:— (a)  Workers 
on  the  land  in  all  capacities.  (b)  Workers  in  and 
about  mines.  (c)  Workers  in  and  about  seas,  rivers, 
and    canals. 

Class  II.  of  100  Members  of  Parliament:— (a)  Wage- 
earners  of  all  grades.  (b)  The  unemployed.  (c)  The 
paupers. 

Class  III.  of  100  Members  of  Parliament:— (a)  Salaried 
persons  of  all  grades.  (b)  Professions  of  all  grades, 
(c)  Persons  with  fixed  incomes  of  all  grades 

Class  IV.  of  100  members  of  Parliament:— (a)  Traders 
of  all  grades.  (b)  Rank  and  file,  armv,  navy,  volun- 
teers, and  reserves,  all  grades. 

Each  of  the  classes  to  return  exclusively  from  its 
own  ranks  100  Members.      Ministries  to  be  elected  by 


ballot  by  the  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  to  be 
made  up  of  outsiders  nominated  by  the  Common:-, 
their  votes  to  be  counted  in  with  those  of  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  The  House  that  Jack  Built." 
Mr.  Hewitt's  history  and  chronology  of  the  myth- 
making  age  is  reviewed  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Harvey.  The 
paper  will  probably  be  remembered  for  this  enig- 
matical reference  to  a  favourite  cumulative  chant 
of  early  years:  — 

Most  people  will  learn  with  surprise  that  the  well- 
known  doggerel,  "  The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  of  which 
Basque  and  Talmudic  versions  exist,  was  a  primeval 
nursery  lesson  dating  from  the  age  of  the  cycle-year 
ruled  by  the  Pole-Star  goat. 

"  The  Blunders  of  Matthew  Arnold.'" 
This  is  the  provocative  title  of  a  series  of  vigor- 
ous strictures  by  Mr.  F.  Grierson,  who  certainly 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions.      He  says:  — 

We  feel  obliged  to  maintain — (1)  That  Arnold  was  not 
a  man  of  the  world;  (2)  that  he  was  no  psychologist; 
(3)  that  he  never  knew  the  meaning  of  passion;  (4) 
that  he  could  not  reason  from  cause  to  effect.  .  .  . 
The  idea  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of  life  is  both  crude 
and  superficial. 

"  An  American  "  extols  Mr.  McKinley's  private 
character,  but  laments  that  as  President  he  was 
but  "  the  people's  hired  man,"  who  ever  "  kept  his 
ear  to  the  ground,  and  had  his  opinions  made  for 
him  by  others."  The  writer  rejoices  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  open  to  no  such  charges. 


The  Cosmopolitan. 

The  March  "  Cosmopolitan  "  contains  a  character 
sketch  of  the  late  Benjamin  Harrison  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Allen  White.  Mr.  White  thinks  the  great 
distinction  which  Benjamin  Harrison  had  as  a 
statesman  was  his  culture  and  knowledge.  He  was 
a  very  widely  read  man,  something  unknown  in  the 
average  American  politician;  and  Harrison  was, 
too,  fully  acquainted  with  his  America.  He  knew 
its  literary  side  as  well  as  its  political  side,  knew 
what  aspirations  were  moving  people,  what  move- 
ments were  current  in  American  art,  what  scien- 
tists were  striving  for. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  First  Public  Service. 
Tfie  chapter  in  Theodore  Roosevelt's  life  is  con- 
tributed, this  month,  by  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  who  de- 
scribes the  President's  first  public  service,  when, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was  elected  an  As- 
semblyman and  sent  up  to  Albany  to  tackle  the 
veteran  "  Jake  "  Hess.  Mr.  Ralph  says  that  in 
spite  of  the  smile  that  the  old-timers  gave  over  the 
appearance  of  another  "  silk-stocking,"  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  before  many  months  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  Republicans  in  the  House. 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  Again. 
Mr.  Garrett  P.  Serviss  gives  an  account  of  "  The 
New  Shakespeare-Bacon  Controversy,"  aroused  by 
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Mrs.  Gallup's  book  and  Mr.  Mallock's  support  of 
that  lady's  theories.  Mrs.  Gallup  thinks  she  has 
discovered  a  cipher  based  upon  the  use  of  two 
slightly  different  founts  of  type;  that  this  cipher 
is  used,  not  only  in  the  Shakespeare  plays,  but  in 
the  works  published  under  Bacon's  own  name,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  books  of  the  Elizabethan 
period.  According  to  Mrs.  Gallup,  there  runs 
through  all  these  works  a  story  composed  by 
Francis  Bacon,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to 
whom  she  was  secretly  married  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Mr.  Serviss  gives  a  painstaking  explana- 
tion of  the  alleged  cipher  and  how  it  works  out  in 
the  "  revelations." 

Cassava,  a  new  food  plant  coming  under  ex- 
tensive cultivation  in  the  South,  is  described  by 
Condict  Packard.  This  plant  is  said  to  furnish  a 
larger  amount  of  starch  per  acre  than  any  other 
vegetable  or  grain.      It  is  an  excellent  cattle-food. 


Seashore  Laboratory,"  and  Marcus  Reed,  in  "  In- 
visible Beauty,"  shows  from  reproductions  of 
minute  microscopic  forms  how  surely  symmetry 
seems  to  be  demanded  by  the  artistic  sense  in  its 
most  elementary  and  inarticulate  form. 


Harper's  Magazine. 

From  the  March  "  Harper's  "  we  have  selected 
Mr.  Carl  Snyder's  article  entitled  "J  Measurements 
of  Science  "  to  quote  from  among  the  "  Leading 
Articles  of  the  Month." 

There  is  an  excellent  travel  sketch  by  Mr.  Al- 
fred Stead — "  Korea  and  Her  Emperor."  The  Em- 
peror now  lives  in  the  new  palace  at  Seoul,  "  a 
drab-coloured,  even  sea  of  thatched  roofs  held 
within  bounds  by  tall  grey  walls."  The  American 
and  British  legations  are  almost  within  the  palace 
enclosure.  Every  now  and  then,  Mr.  Stead  says, 
"  the  Emperor  sends  notes  to  the  American  and 
British  ministers  politely  enquiring  when  they  are 
going  to  move  out  into  other  quarters,  because  he 
does  not  wish  their  presence  so  near  the  palace. 
They  answer  equally  politely  that  they  were  there 
when  he  came  to  this  palace,  so  it  is  for  him  to 
move  if  he  is  not  comfortable,  and  the  legations  re- 
main." Li  Hsi,  the  Emperor,  is  in  the  habit  of 
retiring  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  about  the 
time  his  people  wake  up.  Mr.  Stead  gives  a 
highly  picturesque  account  of  the  Emperor's  life 
and  habits,  and  of  an  interview  with  him. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  writes  on  "  The  Lineage  of  the 
English  Bible,"  tracing  the  various  steps  in  the 
preservation  of  the  Book  from  the  time  of  the  ven- 
erable Bede  to  the  Bible  of  King  James,  which  has 
won  its  place  by  its  irresistible  superiority.  "  In 
other  respects,  our  debt  to  King  James  may  not  be 
great;  but  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  he 
stands  out  as  the  energetic,  sagacious,  and  wide- 
minded  promoter  of  an  enterprise  not  unworthy  of 
the  nation." 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Osborn  describes  the  work  in  ma- 
rine biology  at  Woods  Holl  under  the  title   "  A 


The  Century. 


The  March  "  Century  "  has  a  very  complete  ac- 
count of  the  actual  events  of  Mr.  Marconi's  epoch- 
making  experiments  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
by  P.  T.  McGrath,  the  editor  of  a  St.  John's  paper, 
who  had  interviews  twice  a  day  with  Mr.  Marconi 
during  the  three  weeks  of  the  latter's  stay  in  St. 
John's.  He  adds  the  following  interesting  digest 
of  Mr.  Marconi's  conclusions,  given  to  him  by  the 
inventor  himself:  The  wireless  agency  is  most  ef- 
fective over  marin<Tareas.  Over  low-lying  coun- 
try, two-thirds  of  the  sea  distance  can  be  reached, 
but  over  average  hills  the  potency  of  the  vibra- 
tions is  reduced  by  one-half.  The  vibrations 
reach  farther  in  fog  than  in  fine  weather.  Atmos- 
pheric conditions  do  not  seriously  affect  them; 
electrical  disturbances  are  their  only  foe.  A  pole 
200  ft.  high  gives  the  best  results.  A  horizontal 
wire  is  of  no  value,  nor  is  it  an  advantage  to  set 
up  the  pole  or  kite  on  a  high  hill.  It  is  a  dis- 
advantage that  ocean  steamships  have  masts  only 
120  ft.  high,  this  limiting  the  range  to  about  100 
miles.  The  curvature  of  the  earth  makes  no  in- 
terference. The  Cunarders  now  take,  in  toll  for 
passengers'  messages,  250  dol.  a  trip  at  ten  cents  a 
word,  the  dispatches  being  sent  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  shore. 

Another  article  of  scientific  interest  in  this  issue 
is  an  account  by  Prof.  Albert  P.  Matthews  of  his 
remarkable  experiments  at  the  University  of  Chica- 
go in  "  The  Nature  of  the  Nerve  Impulse,"  which 
are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder's  article  in  an- 
other magazine,  and  quoted  from  by  us  in  another 
page.  An  article  of  exceptional  interest  to  lovers 
of  Stevenson  is  Mrs.  Strong's  "  In  Samoa  with  Ste- 
venson," the  most  authentic  and  detailed  account 
of  the  novelist's  life  on  the  Island  of  Beauty  that 
has  appeared. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  the  late  Bishop  Whipple,  of 
Minnesota;  a  vivid  chapter  from  "  The  Old  Regime 
in  the  South-west,"  by  Albert  E.  Hyde;  "  Personal 
Recollections  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,"  by  W.  G. 
McCabe,  and  several  amusing  contributions  to  the 
"  Century's"  "  Year  of  American  Humour  "  series. 

A  specially  interesting  paper  is  a  sketch,  with 
photographs,  of  Marconi's  apparatus  of  wireless 
telegraphy  in  Cornwall  and  Newfoundland  when 
his  famous  message  was  transmitted.  Mr.  McGrath 
is  the  writer. 
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Scribner's  Magazine. 

In  the  March  "  Scribner's,"  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gilman 
tells  the  story  of  "  The  Launching  of  a  University," 
his  own  launching  of  the  famous  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  at  Baltimore,  the  first  real  university 
in  the  New  World,  of  which  he  was  not  only  the 
huilder,  but  the  first  president,  as  well,  during 
twenty-five  years.  Dr.  Gilman  shows  from  his  own 
■experience  how  scanty  was  the  opportunity,  a 
generation  ago,  for  an  American  graduate  to  pur- 
sue a  post-graduate  course.  Dr.  Gilman  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  condemnation  which  some 
of  his  best  but  most  orthodox  friends  visited  upon 
him  for  bringing  Huxley  to  lecture  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins. 

A  Possible  Crisis  in  the  World's  Commerce. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams  contributes  a  paper  on  "  War 
and  Economic  Competition,"  in  which  he  traces 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  societies  to  readjust 
themselves,  through  panics,  wars,  and  revolutions, 
after  their  equilibriums  had  become  impaired,  with 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  some  possibilities  of  the 
present  startling  swings  of  the  international  eco- 
nomic pendulum.  About  five  years  ago,  American 
mines  began  underselling  European  mines,  and 
American  industries  European  industries.  "  Russia 
has  attempted  to  overcome  the  barrier  of  Central 
Asia,  and  has  failed.  It  is  certain  that  within  no 
measurable  time  can  freights  across  Siberia  com- 
pete with  freights  across  America,  or  by  sea.  There- 
fore, the  mass  of  the  two  eastern  continents  may 
divide  somewhere  near  the  Pamirs,  and  the  several 
members  may  gravitate  towards,  a  preponderating 
reservoir  of  energy  collecting  within  the  United 
States.  Then  traffic,  instead  of  moving  from  east 
to  west,  would  separate,  like  the  rivers  on  the 
table-land  of  Turkestan,  and  flow  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, both  east  and  west,  to  meet  at  the  heart  of  a 
universal  economic  system  in  the  western  conti- 
nent. Such  events,  should  they  occur,  would  be 
unprecedented,  and  their  effects,  consequently, 
transcend  the  bounds  of  rational  conjecture.  A 
stable  equilibrium  might  be  attained,  or  disintegra- 
tion might  ensue.  Nobody  can  form  an  opinion. 
This  much,  however,  may,  perhaps,  be  hazarded. 
Reasoning  from  history,  the  shock  to  existing  in- 
stitutions and  nationalities  would  probably  ap- 
proximate in  severity  any  crisis  through  which 
•civilisation  has  passed,  not  even  excluding  the  fall 
of  Rome." 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  a  short  story 
with  a  bulldog  for  the  hero  telling  it  in  the  first 
person.  A  travel  sketch  of  much  interest  to  read- 
ers of  aesthetic  sensibilities  is  presented  in  Edith 
Wharton's  "The  Sanctuaries  of  the  Pennine  Alps," 
with  Peixotto's  charming  drawings.  The  Thames, 
seething  with  life  and  business,  is  well  described  in 


the  opening  article  by  John  Corbin,  "  The  Heart 
of  England." 


The  World's  Work. 

The  "  World's  Work  "  contains  an  elaborate  ar- 
ticle, with  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  on  "The 
Wonders  of  the  American  Desert,"  by  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Hill.  While  there  are  brooks  and  rivers  rising  in 
the  larger  mountains  of  the  great  desert  of  the  U.S., 
no  water  ever  runs  from  it  into  the  sea,  as  the  sands 
swallow  up  every  drop  which  is  not  evaporated  by 
sun  and  wind.  The  maximum  rainfall  is  less  than 
fifteen  inches  per  annum,  and  does  not  average 
more  than  six  to  ten  inches.  In  such  places  as 
Death  Valley  and  the  Yuma  Desert,  it  is  less  than 
five  inches,  these  two  spots  being  perhaps  the 
driest  in  the  known  world. 

An  Astronomer  at  Work. 
Professor  T.  J.  J.  See  describes  "  A  Night's  Work 
of  an  Astronomer,"  and  his  experiences  in  carry- 
ing on  astronomical  work  in  Mexico.  So  fascinat- 
ing is  the  work  of  discovering,  mapping,  and  mea- 
suring stars  under  the  perfect  conditions  which 
Professor  See  and  his  staff  found  in  the  high  lati- 
tude and  clear  skies  of  Mexico  that,  he  tells  us, 
sleep  was  absolutely  neglected  and  forgotten  for 
six  weeks,  so  far  as  the  night  was  concerned,  this 
being  the  dry  season,  with  the  sky  always  clear. 
In  five  seconds  after  a  star  was  sighted,  it  would 
be  examined,  and  pronounced  double  or  single,  and 
the  next  called  for.  When  a  double  star  was 
found,  about  two  minutes  would  be  required  to 
measure  it,  and  the  sweep  would  be  resumed.  By 
this  method,  they  were  enabled  to  study  as  many 
as  a  thousand  of  the  brightest  stars  in  a  single 
night.  Between  sunset  and  sunrise,  they  fre- 
quently found  and  measured  no  less  than  fifty  or 
sixty  systems,  many  of  which  were  new. 

The  War  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Waldon  Pawcett  tells  about  "  The  War  Room 
at  the  White  House,"  and  how  the  President  sees 
every  movement  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  keeps 
in  touch  with  men  and  events  throughout  the 
world.  This  war  room,  equipped  with  telegraph 
and  telephone,  was  instituted  by  President  McKin- 
ley.  Mr.  Fawcett  says  the  arrangements  were 
so  perfect  that  President  McKinley  at  Washington 
was  able  to  communicate  with  the  officers  on 
the  firing  line  at  Santiago  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes. 

The  Arctic  Cliff-dwellers. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Hawley,  surgeon  of  the  United  States 
revenue  cutter  Bear,  gives  an  account  of  the 
strange  Arctic  cliff-dwellers,  the  race  that  people 
King  Island.      The  island  is  less  than  two  miles 
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in  length,  and  about  a  mile  in  width.  It  is  in 
North  Bering  Sea,  and  is  entirely  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. There  are  about  forty  houses  on  it,  and 
the  little  tribe  inhabiting  it  are  probably  the  last 
men  of  the  Stone  Age,  who  survived  to  see  the 
twentieth  century.  They  make  their  spears  and 
other  weapons  with  flint  heads  and  ivory  points. 
Birds  are  killed  with  slings,  and  fish  are  taken 
with  whalebone  lines  and  curiously  wrought  hooks 
of  stone  and  ivory. 

There  is  an  interesting  character  sketch  of  James 
B.  Dill,  the  great  corporation  lawyer,  and  other 
sketches  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Greater  New  York,  and  of  the  German 
Emperor.  Mr.  Theodore  Waters  describes  the 
possible  commercial  generation  of  steam  by  deep 
borings  which  would  reach  and  utilise  the  earth's 
interior  heat. 


There  is  a  charming  '  Next  to  the  Ground"  essay 
by  Martha  McCullocn  Williams  which  deals  with 
the  cow  as  she  is  seen  in  the  farm  pasture  and  the 
farm  stable;  and  another  contribution  in  the  field 
of  natural  history  is  Mr.  Willian  Davenport  Hul- 
bert's  life  history  of  the  lynx. 


McClure's  Magazine. 

We  have  quoted,  among  the  "Leading  Articles  of 
the  Month,"  from  the  article  in  the  March 
"  McClure's  "  by  Mr.  Carl  Snyder  describing  Dr. 
Loeb's  and  Dr.  Matthews'  researches  in  the  life 
principle  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph  writes  on  "  Conan  Doyle's 
Work  of  Love,"  giving  a  summary  of  the  novelist's 
recent  public  tract  in  defence  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Boer  war.  Dr.  Doyle's  book  is  a  bulky  one, 
and  he  leaves  no  means  untried  to  prove  that  Eng- 
land had  a  ngnt  to  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  anyhow,  whether  the  Boers  had  been 
justified  or  not  in  the  contention  which  was  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  war.  Dr.  Doyle  ends  his  de- 
fence of  farm-burning  by  the  general  comment 
that  "  guerilla  warfare  cannot  enjoy  all  its  own 
advantages  and  feel  none  of  its  own  defects." 

There  is  a  very  readable  sketch  of  Mr.  Henry 
Bergh,  the  organiser,  in  New  York,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  written 
by  Clara  Morris,  the  actress.  She  likens  Mr. 
Bergh  to  Don  Quixote.  Miss  Morris  gives  a  num- 
ber of  instances  of  Mr.  Bergh's  personal  interven- 
tion on  behalf  of  maltreated  animals,  and  expresses 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  work  of  a  man  who 
was  willing  to  face  a  nation's  ridicule,  who  had 
bent  the  legislature  to  his  will,  and  "  was  educat- 
ing a  people  to  serve  God  and  themselves  by  grant- 
ing mercy  to  the  dumbly  suffering  creatures  about 
them."  Miss  Morris  describes  Bergh  as  a  cool, 
calm  man,  who  had  no  love  for  horses,  and  who 
actually  disliked  dogs.  He  was  simply  "a  healthy, 
clean-livfng  man, whose  perfect  self-control  showed 
steady  nerves  that  did  not  shrink  sickeningly  from 
sights  of  physical  pain;  therefore,  he  was  not 
moved  by  self-pity  or  hysterical  sympathy.  One 
can  only  conclude  that  he  was  born  for  his  work." 


Munsey's  Magazine. 

S.  M.  Williams  writes  in  the  March  "  Munsey's  " 
on  Siberia  of  to-day,  under  the  title  of  "  The  New 
California."  He  says  the  severity  of  winter  is 
mitigated  by  the  clearness  and  dryness  of  the  air. 
that  consumption  is  unknown,  and  that  diseases  of 
the  lungs  are  rare.  Vladivostock,  the  mildest 
place  in  Siberia,  is  in  a  latitude  equivalent  to  that 
of  Boston,  and  yet  its  harbour  is  frozen  five  feet 
thick  for  two  months  of  every  year.  Almost  the 
entire  cultivable  zone  has  a  January  thermometer 
of  from  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  a  July 
thermometer  of  from  60  to  70  degrees  above. 

Practical  Forestry  in  Germany. 
"A  Practical  Forester"  tells,  apropos  of  the  grow- 
ing attention  in  the  United  States  to  the  necessity 
of  preserving  their  forest  wealth,  of  the  conditions 
in  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  care  taken  of  the 
national  forests  in  Germany.  The  German  forest 
official  has  to  pass  seven,  eight,  or  more  years  in 
probationary  work  before  he  can  be  a  candidate  for 
the  lowest  of  the  appointments  to  the  administra- 
tive staff.  The  ideal  German  forest  consists  of  a 
series  of  plantation  blocks  corresponding  in  their 
ages  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  rotation.  Thus, 
if  the  trees  are  grown  on  a  rotation  of  one  hundred 
years,  the  block  of  plantation  which  has  just  at- 
tained that  age  is  felled,  and  the  area  is  imme- 
diately planted  again.  Where  the  soil  does  not 
materially  vary  the  age,  classes  are  of  equal  size, 
and  consist  of  a  series  of  woods  ranging  from 
plants  of  a  twelvemonth's  growth  to  mature  trees 
of  a  hundred  years.  By  this  simple  arrangement, 
a  well-managed  forest  never  grows  less,  though 
trees  are  felled  in  it  every  year. 

The  Women  of  the  Terrace. 
"  A  British  Member  of  Parliament  "  writes  of 
"  The  Women  of  the  Terrace  " — the  ladies  who  do 
the  work  of  the  professional  female  lobbyist  as  we 
know  her;  the  latter  is  unknown  in  England.  The 
Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  an  uncovered 
stone  esplanade  along  the  river  side  of  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings.  Here  the  ladies  of  fashion  gather 
for  afternoon  teas  and  for  the  political  work  which 
may  interest  them.  This  writer  says  that  the 
most  energetic  of  all  the  English  women  in  politics, 
and  he  discusses  a  number  of  them  by  name,  is  Mrs. 
Asquith,  the  wife  of  the  last  Liberal  Secretary  for 
Home  Affairs. 
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There  are  a  number  of  short  sketches  of  "  The 
Strong  Men  of  Italy,"  the  true  story  of  "The  Mas- 
sacre of  Glencoe"  is  published  by  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll, and  Mr.  L.  L.  Driggs  writes  on  "The  Secret  of 
Our  Naval  Strength,"  which  he  finds  to  lie  in  abun- 
dant supplies  of  the  best  rapid-fire  guns. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  March  "  Atlantic "  contains  an  article  by 
the  Hon.  W.  R.  Merriam  on  "  Trusts  in  the  Light  of 
Census  Returns,"  which  we  have  quoted  from  in 
another   department. 

Mr.  Henry  Childs  Merwin  discusses  vivisection 
with  more  force  and  good  sense  than  is  usually 
given  to  that  subject  in  public  argument.  Mr. 
Merwin  argues  that  there  is  no  difference  to  speak 
of,  in  all  physical  respects,  between  animals 
and  human  beings;  they  feel  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst, 
and  suffer  pain  precisely  as  we  suffer  it.  He  de- 
fends the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  and  even  for 
sport,  when  sportsmen  kill  them  to  be  used  for 
food,  though  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  we 
can  do  without  animal  food  altogether.  He  ad- 
mits, too,  that  the  practice  of  killing  and  eating 
dumb  animals  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  argue  that 
we  are  justified  in  the  practice  of  painless  vivisec- 
tion; that  is,  of  using  dumb  animals  for  experi- 
ments with  serum  or  otherwise  which  may  end 
in  death,  but  which  do  not  involve  actual  pain  as 
distinguished  from  discomfort.  But  he  is  willing 
to  make  no  admission  whatever  in  the  matter  of 
experimenting  on  animals  in  a  way  to  cause  them 
pain  and  suffering.  Mr.  Merwin  gives  some  very 
horrible  instances  of  the  practice  of  vivisection  by 
scientists,  and  he  has  little  sympathy  for  the  at- 
titude of  the  college  president  who  in  these  mat- 
ters leaves  the  entire  question  to  the  head  of  the 
department  of  biology. 

The  literary  feature  of  this  number  of  the  "  At- 
lantic" is  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  George  W.  Cable's 
new  novelette,  "  Bylow  Hill,"  which  opens  the 
magazine.  The  scene  is  in  New  England,  but  the 
central  character  is  a  Southern  girl. 


The  Empire  Review. 

The  "  Empire  Review  "  for  March  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  a  number  of  very  short  articles.  We  have 
dealt  elsewhere  with  Colonel  St.  Quintin's  apologia 
for  the  Yeomanry  Remount  Committee. 

A  South  African  Suggestion. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Hutton,  late  Treasurer  of  Cape  Colony, 
makes  some  suggestions  as  to  how  the  crisis  in 
that  colony  is  to  be  met.  He  wants  to  have  the  fran- 
chise law  amended  so  that  only  those  who  pay 
direct  taxes  of  £2  or  £3  a  year  shall  be  allowed  to 


vote.  But  he  is  convinced  that  "  a  new  founda- 
tion "  must  be  laid  even  to  make  this  work,  and  as 
fully  half  the  European  population  has  proved  it- 
self disqualified  for  exercising  the  privileges  of 
self-government,  he  thinks  the  best  way  to  treat 
the  Dutch  would  be  to  follow  the  Bechuanaland 
precedent  of  1897  by  dispersing  them  and  deporting 
them  as  a  supply  of  labour. 

Other  Articles. 
The  other  articles  in  the  Review  do  not  require 
notice.  Bristol  is  described  as  "  A  Trading  Centre 
of  the  Empire,"  by  Mr.  Falconer  King.  Sir  Horace 
Tozer  writes  on  "  The  Coloured  Races  in  Austra- 
lia." Mr.  M.  de  P.  Webb,  writing  on  "  The  Out- 
look for  British  Commerce,"  puts  the  case  for  Pro- 
tection. Mr.  W.  Gibbons  Cox  describes  the  irriga- 
tion of  Australian  land  by  means  of  artesian  wells, 
a  system  which  he  says  has  revolutionised  matters 
pastoral  and  agricultural. 


The  Monthly  Review. 

One  of  the  ablest  papers  in  the  March  number  is 
an  anonvmous  attack  on  the  Weekly  Press  of  Eng- 
land. The  writer  complains  of  the  "  extraordin- 
ary uniformity  "  of  the  weeklies.  He  contrasts 
them  with  their  French  counterparts.  Our  week- 
lies are  too  rude,  too  political,  are  not  literary 
enough,  are  too  cautious,  lack  enthusiasm,  for- 
merly failed  to  welcome  genius,  now  fear  to  de- 
part from  tepid  or  indiscriminate  praise,  indulge 
in  "  smartness  "  for  its  own  sake,  and  generally 
reveal  a  painful  absence  of  a  literary  conscience. 
The  writer  advocates  more  literary  articles,  more 
about  labour  and  philanthropy,  and  less  about 
politics. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  asks  the  Liberal  Im- 
perialists what  is  to  be  their  financial  creed?  Are 
they  going  to  stand  by  "  the  free-trade  supersti- 
tion"? Mr.  Greenwood  argues  that  free  trade 
rested  on  a  basis  of  peace  as  a  rule,  and  war  as 
an  exception.  As  we  seem  to  be  moving  towards 
an  entirely  opposite  basis,  the  reorganisation  of 
our  finances  on  some  new  principle  appears  to  be 


The  editor  approves  of  the  alliance  with  Japan, 
even  while  ridiculing  as  a  chimera  the  existence 
of  an  international  plot  against  England. 

Mr.  Julian  S.  Corbett  opens  his  case  against  the 
present  system  of  education  in  the  Navy  thus 
pointedly: — "It  Is  an  old  and  treasured  saying 
that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton.  It  is  at  least  equally  true  that  Colenso  was 
lost  in  her  class-rooms."  He  goes  on  to  ask  if  we 
have  not  good  reason  to  expect  a  naval  Colenso. 
His  positive  proposals  are  reserved  for  a  future 
number. 
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The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

In  the  March  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Perrine  tells  of  "  The  Sexton  Who  Ruled  New 
York  Society." 

Neltje  Blanchan  shows  "  How  to  Encourage  the 
Birds  to  Come,"  with  various  devices  which  will 
provide  homes  and  drinking  places  for  the  desir- 
able feathered  neighbours  of  our  uomes. 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  on  his  editorial  page,  argues  for 
more  courage  in  the  American  woman,  the  one 
thing,  he  thinks,  that  she  needs. 

"  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  what  the 
American  woman  needs  more  to-day  than  anything 
else  is  courage.  She  has  wit,  cleverness,  grace, 
beauty,  and  all  that,  and  in  these  attributes  she 
excels.  But,  gloss  it  over  as  we  may,  she  lacks 
the  courage  to  deal  honestly  with  herself.  She 
means  to  be  honest:  no  one  will  deny  that.  But 
she  is  not.  If  she  were,  she  would  not  be  follow- 
ing the  superficial  life  which  she  does  to-day.  She 
would  not  be  doing  one-half  the  unprofitable  things 
in  which  she  is  wasting  her  energies  and  talents 
to-day.  Her  home  would  not  be  clogged  up  with 
useless  bric-a-brac  which  occupies  her  time  to  look 
after  or  superintend.  She  would  be  even  a  better- 
dressed  woman  than  she  is,  because  she  would 
dress  with  an  eye  single  to  whether  a  style  was 
becoming  to  her,  and  not  because  it  was  the  'latest 
thing.'  The  American  woman  is  so  clever  that 
she  is  regarded  as  a  well-dressed  creature,  not 
because  of  herself,  but  in  spite  of  herself." 

Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  has  a  budget  of 
"  Literary  Talks,"  Frank  R.  Stockton  an  amus- 
ing story,  "  My  Balloon  Hunt,"  which  will  be  es- 
pecially appreciated  by  the  admirers  of  "  The  Lady 
or  the  Tiger,"  and  there  are  a  number  of  other 
handsomely  illustrated  features  particularly  con- 
ceived for  womankind. 


Foreign  Reviews. 


La  Revue. 

"  La  Revue  "  for  February  more  than  maintains 
its  reputation  for  variety  and  interest.  M.  Ber- 
enger's  appreciation  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Tolstoy's 
"  Letters  to  Priests  "  are  separately  noticed. 

French  Women  Workers. 
Mme.  Schirmacher,  a  doctor,  continues  her  series 
of  valuable  articles  on  women's  work  in  various 
countries — this  time  in  France.  Her  paper  is 
not  very  cheerful  reading.  Over  6,300,000  French 
women  work  for  their  living,  well  on  for  3,000,000 
of  whom  are  married.  Most  of  these  outside 
workers  (over  2,700,000)  are  employed  in  forestry 
or  agriculture,  including  women  landowners.      In- 


dustrial occupations  claim  nearly  2,000,000  more, 
the  cloister  120,000,  the  theatre  about  12,000,  and 
the  liberal  professions  138,460.  Except  in  domes- 
tic service,  there  are  always  far  more  men  em- 
ployed than  women;  all  the  better  and  more  re- 
sponsible posts  are  reserved  for  men,  who  even 
for  the  same  work  receive  always  far  more  than, 
sometimes  twice  as  much  as,  women.  A  woman, 
broadly  speaking,  need  not  hope  for  any  advance- 
ment, unless  perhaps  an  occasional  increase  of 
salary.  Women  in  various  trades,  by  working 
nine  to  eleven  hours  a  day,  can  with  great 
difficulty  make  both  ends  meet  on  what  they  earn. 
Their  wretched  pay  is  due  partly  to  their  being 
women,  and,  therefore,  politically  inferior, 
partly  to  their  lack  of  organisation.  Hence 
the  great  numbers  of  French  women,  es- 
pecially industrial  workers — actresses  of  all 
kinds — who  are  "  almost  invariably  driven  to 
gallantry."  Recent  legislation,  vigorously  com- 
bated by  the  feminist  congresses,  has  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum day  of  eleven  hours  for  women,  forbidden 
night  work,  and  introduced  other  reforms.  On 
the  contrary,  educated  women  would  seem  to  be 
sometimes  better  paid  in  France  than  in  England. 
Stenographers  may  get  as  much  as  £14  a  month; 
women  doctors  (of  whom  there  are  82)  from  £320 
to  £1,200  a  year;  journalists  from  £120  to  £200, 
though  some  earn  far  more;  writers  from  £160 
to  £800  a  year.  Clearly,  Mme.  Schirmacher  thinks 
the  life  of  the  French  worKing  woman  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  few  prospects. 

The  Persian  Gulf  and  Koweit. 

M.  Bordat  in  an  article  on  this  subject  bitterly 
reproaches  France  with  neglecting  her  opportuni- 
ties in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  French 
are  often  first  in  the  field;  but  never  know  how  to 
utilise  the  advantages  of  their  position.  In  Persia 
she  has  been,  he  thinks,  quite  exceptionally  negli- 
gent of  her  own  interests,  inasmuch  as  Here  the 
great  difficulty — that  of  language — is  already  largely 
overcome,  French  being  spoken  in  much  of  Persia. 
Quantities  of  French  sugar  are  brought  to  Persia, 
but  it  is  carried  in  English  bottoms,  sold  by  Eng- 
lish middlemen,  and  often  thought  to  be  English 
goods.  France  has  not  even  sent  commercial 
travellers  to  Persia.  And  moreover,  says  M.  Bor- 
dat, France  is,  or  was,  loved  in  Persia  as  much  as 
England  was  detested.  It  is  painful  indeed,  he 
adds,  to  nave  to  make  such  remarks  when  one  is 
persuaded  that,  of  all  England's  competitors,  the 
French  are  the  nation  who  could  most  easily  es- 
tablish themselves  firmly  in  this  part  of  the  East. 
Japanese   Fiction. 

M.  Hitomi,  writing  on  "  The  Japanese  Novel  in 
1900  and  1901  "  says  that  Japanese  novelists  are 
sunk  in  profound  slumber,  and  have  been  for  years 
past.      They  make  no  advance.      And  why?      Be- 
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cause,  in  order  to  gain  enough  to  live  on,  they  must 
produce  four  or  five  volumes  a  year.  This  they 
do— but  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  their  work. 
It  is  and  must  be— until  literature  is  better  paid- 
done  too  fast  to  be  done  well.  Strangers  say  that 
the  Japanese  live  frugally.  M.  Hitomi  says  it  is 
no  use  to  pretend  that  the  Japanese  are  other  than 
a  luxury-loving  nation. 

Recent  Experiments  with  Milk. 
Dr.  Romme,  describing  modern  efforts  to  find  a 
substitute  for  human  milk  for  infants,  says  that 
sterilised  milk  has  failed  because  it  lacked  certain 
"  ferments  "  found  in  human  milk,  and  apparently 
almost  vitally  important  to  children.  But  recent 
experiments,  conducted  by  M.  Spolverini,  have 
proved  that  by  regulating  the  food  of  a  milch  cow, 
for  instance,  its  milk  can  be  assimilated  to  human 
milk.  He  experimented  first  with  a  goat  by  feed- 
ing it  on  ordinary  food,  but  adding  eggs  or  a  little 
meat;  and  later  on  he  experimented  with  another 
goat  by  giving  it  sprouting  grains  of  barley.  In 
each  case  cbemical  examination  of  tne  goat's  milk 
showed  that  its  constituents  were  exactly  Chose  of 
human  milk.  

The   Revue  de  Paris. 

Among  non-topical  articles  the  place  of  honour 
must  surely  be  given  in  each  number  to  the  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  account  of  Joan  of  Arc,  writ- 
ten by  the  one  modern  Frenchman  on  whom 
seems  to  have  fallen  the  mantle  of  Michelet,  that 
is,  Anatole  France.  To  a  vivid  imagination  he 
joins  profound  eruflition  and  rare  command  of 
language.  M.  France  entitles  whai  promises  to  be 
the  most  complete  history  of  the  famous  maid, 
"  The  Siege  of  Orleans." 

He  deals  at  some  length,  in  a  very  convincing 
manner,  with  the  interesting  question  as  to 
whether  Joan  of  Arc  had  not  at  first  thought  of 
conciliating  the  two  hostile  nations,  England  and 
France,  with  a  view  of  leading  their  joint  armies 
to  the  Holy  Land.  In  her  first  letter  to  the  gene- 
rals of  the  English  army  she  alluded  very  clearly 
to  this  hope,  but  so  out  of  sympathy  were  even 
those  immediately  round  her  with  this  project  that 
the  sentences  alluding  to  the  forthcoming  Crusade 
were  cut  out  Of  her  letter  by  a  Knighi  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  never  reached  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed! 

Of  course  the  French  historian  throws  aoubt  on 
many  legends,  especially  those  concerning  the  pro- 
phecies, which  in  most  cases  were,  he  declares, 
written  and  imagined  long  after  the  death  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Lovers  of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  exceedingly  in- 
terested in  five  poems  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
which  are  shortly  to  appear  in  a  volume  entitled 
"  The  Last  Sheaf."      Of  the  five  sets  of  verses  un- 


doubtedly the  most  interesting  and  the  finest  are 
those  apparently  w'riten  by  Hugo  in  the  December 
of  1870,  during  tne  siege  of  Paris.  Indeed,  so  fine 
are  they  that  it  is  strange  that  they  should  never 
have  been  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
poet. 

In  these  two  numbers  are  concluded  the  inter- 
esting series  of  letters  which  passed  between  Re- 
nan  and  his  excellent  mother  during  his  sojourn 
at  the  Issy  seminary.  Those  interested  in  the 
early  life  of  the  famous  Frenchman,  and  perhaps 
a  wider  circle  who  would  like  to  know  something 
of  the  training  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  will  find 
much  of  absorbing  interest  in  this  correspondence. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  these  letters  that  Renan's 
mother  was  excessively  anxious,  indeed  very  anx- 
ious, that  he  should  join  the  priesthood,  and  in  a 
most  touching  and  painful  letter  her  son  is  com- 
pelled to  tell  her  that  his  final  decision — which  we 
now  know  too  well  was  not  final — was  against  his 
taking  the  irrevocable  step.  Very  beautiful  is 
the  answer  to  this  leter.  "  Your  poor  mother," 
she  says,  "  will  be  content  with  all  and  everything 
that  the  good  God  sends  her." 


The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes* 

We  have  noticed  elsewhere  M.  de  Coubertin's 
paper  on  National  Strength  and  Sport,  and  the 
following  will  be  found  to  be  of  special  interest: 
the  interesting  correspondence  of  Pere  Didon;  M. 
Mange's  article  on  German  Canals;  M.  Lepauze's 
article  on  the  right  of  admission  to  Museums.  It 
cannot,  we  fear,  be  said  that  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes "  quite  comes  up  to  its  reputation  this 
month,  though  there  are  two  or  three  articles  of 
considerable  interest. 

The   Peace   Proposals. 

M.  Charmes,  in  his  interesting  "  Chronique," 
gives  in  the  second  February  number  a  very  fair 
summary  of  the  Peace  Proposals  of  Dr.  Kuyper. 
He  puts  clearly  all  the  advantages  which  Holland 
possesses  for  acting  as  intermediary,  in  that  being 
a  small,  not  to  say  insignificant  country,  her  in- 
terference could  by  no  possibility  wear  a  threaten- 
ing aspect,  and  also  because  she  is  in  a  position, 
presumably,  to  know  the  mind  of  the  Boers.  M. 
Charmes  regards  Lord  Lansdowne's  famous  an- 
swer as  nothing  but  a  point-blank  refusal — indeed, 
he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Foreign  Minister 
actually  pointed  out  in  effect  what  should  be  the 
procedure  for  entering  into  negotiations.  Of 
course  M.  Charmes  sees  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
situation — namely,  the  Boer  demand  for  indepen- 
dence, and  the  refusal  to  grant  it  on  the  British 
side.  On  the  broad  question  M.  uharmes  considers 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  general  feeling  has 
made  a  distinct  step  forward  towards  peace. 
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Other  Articles. 
Among  other  articles  may  be  mentioned  M. 
Dastre's  summary  of  the  various  parasites  which 
inhabit  marshes,  and  have  now  been  found  guilty 
of  communicating  malaria  to  the  human  race,  not- 
ably the  mosquito;  and  a  paper  by  M.  Pinon  on 
Morocco  and  the  European  Powers,  in  which,  of 
course,  he  looks  forward  to  a  time  when  France 
shall  preside  over  the  development  of  Morocco.  In 
spite  of  some  disquieting  incidents  M.  Pinon 
roundly  declares  that  Northern  Africa  is  reserved 
for  French  expansion;  and  he  even  cites  that 
curious  suggestion  made  some  two  years  ago  by 
the  "Spectator"  that  England,  France,  and  Spain 
should  unite  in  order  to  solve  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion.   

German  Magazines. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  "  Deutsche 
Revue  "  is  from  the  pen  of  Vice-Admiral  Livonius. 
Many  such  "  inspired  "  articles  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  German  press  lately,  all  of  them  in- 
tended to  convince  the  reader  that  an  increase 
of  the  Navy  of  the  Fatherland  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. There  is  a  certain  interest  to  follow  out 
the  arguments  used.  They  are  generally  much 
alike,  but  the  gallant  Vice-Admirai  oreaks  rather 
new  ground  in  his  essay,  which  compares  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  sea  power  in  the  North  Sea.  One 
clause  in  his  argument  will  at  once  strike  the 
reader.  He  begins  by  saying  how  much  he  has 
always  admired  the  old  English  sea  captains  who 
gave  the  supremacy  of  the  ocean  to  England.  But 
what  likelihood  is  there,  he  asks,  that  men  of  the 
calibre  of  Nelson,  Jervis,  Collingwood,  and  Trou- 
bridge  will  ever  arise  again?  These  men,  with 
much  smaller  fleets,  utterly  crushed  the  superior 
might  of  France  and  Spain.  But  why  should  one 
who  is  arguing  for  an  increased  fleet  dwell  so 
much  upon  this  fact?  He  also  says  that  he  can 
never  persuade  himself  that  ships  fight;  it  is  the 
men  who  man  the  ships  that  win  battles.  Great 
superiority  of  tonnage  is  therefore  by  no  means 
so  formidable,  if  the  opposing  fleet  is  manned  by 
thorough  sailors  who  know  every  detail  of  their 
work.  The  old  English  battle  fleets  of  the  Na- 
poleonic period  were  always  at  sea  keeping  some 
blockade  or  other,  so  that  all  the  men  were  always 
highly  trained.  To-day,  he  says,  how  different 
it  is.  Then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  supe- 
riority of  the  German  seaman's  training,  and  also 
that  the  German  ships,  unlike  the  English,  are 
always  in  commission. 

The  publication  of  the  Tilsit  letters,  collected 
by  Paul  Bailleu,  continues  in  the  "  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau." These  letters  are  written  by  King  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  III.,  and  his  wife  Queen  Luise.  The 
king  goes  pretty  fully  into  details,  and  his  letters 


show  clearly  how  much  Napoleon  dominated  the 
situation.  The  negotiations  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  towards  their  end 
the  king  writes  that  the  Russian  monarch  has 
quite  ceased  to  offer  any  resistance  to  Napoleon's 
demands.  He  speaks  of  Talleyrand  with  almost 
as  much  hate  as  he  does  of  Napoleon  himself,  and 
says  that  he  is  only  second  to  his  master  in  wick- 
edness. Franz  Laver  Kraus  writes  upon  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel. 


The  Italian  Reviews. 

The  distinguished  Senator  F.  Nobili-Vitelleschi 
writes  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia,"  February  16 — 
probably  of  all  foreign  magazines  the  most  per- 
sistently friendly  to  England — a  striking  article 
on  the  relations  of  our  country  to  his  own.  He 
begins  by  asserting  that  we  have  reached  "  the 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  possible  to  any 
modern  State,"  and  that  we  are  now  suffering 
from  "  the  temptation  to  pride  and  satiety,  and 
the  intoxication  of  power  and  wealth."  He  de- 
scribes the  two  characteristics  of  English  policy 
to-day  as  Imperialism  and  isolation,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  outcome  from  the  former.  Yet,  although 
the  Senator  considers  the  English  nation  on  the 
"  downgrade,"  he  urges  a  continuation  of  the  old 
friendly  relations  between  England  and  Italy  as 
necessary  to  both  if  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
is  to  be  maintained.  The  same  number  contains 
four  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  great  interest 
from  the  Italian  patriot  Ugo  Foscolo,  written  dur- 
ing his  exile  in  England.  The  first  three  are  ad- 
dressed in  French  to  Lord  Broughton — better 
known  as  John  Cain  Hobhouse — and  the  last,  in 
excellent  English,  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  concern- 
ing various  literary  matters.  Professor  Lombroso 
(February  1st)  writes  scientifically  concerning  the 
criminal  attributes  of  the  celebrated  brigand  Mu- 
solino. 

The  "  Rassegna  Nazionale "  reprints  from  the 
"  Correspondent "  a  long  article,  by  the  well- 
known  French  priest  the  Pere  Ragey,  on  the  reli- 
gious situation  in  England  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  VII.  He  compares  the  English  Church  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  an  imposing  structure  whose 
foundations  threaten  to  give  way.  The  article  is 
sympathetic  in  tone,  and  on  the  whole  accurate, 
though  the  French  priest  hardly  makes  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  the  Free  Churches 
in  English  religious  life. 

The  anonymous  political  writer  in  the  "  Rivista 
Moderna "  writes  very  sympathetically  of  Lord 
Dufferin,  who  was  exceedingly  popular  in  Rome, 
and  with  some  elation  of  the  advances  made  to 
Italy  of  late  both  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  by  the 
German  Emperor. 
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COUNT  INOUYE. 


COUNT  OKUMA. 


MARQUIS  YAMAGATA. 


Japan  Our  New  Ally.* 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead  spent  several  months  last  year 
in  the  Japanese  capital.  During  this  time  he  dili- 
gently made  use  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him 
of  making  the  acquaintance,  in  many  cases  the  per- 
sonal friendship,  of  some  of  the  remarkable  men 
to  whose  energy  and  courage  is  due  the  success 
of  the  great  revolution  which  brought  the  Japanese 
Kingdom  to  the  forefront  among  the  progressive 
Powers  of  the  world.  During  his  sojourn  at  To- 
kyo he  wrote  a  series  of  articles  upon  Japan  of  to- 
day, which  were  published  by  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers in  the  United  States.  As  they  were  writ- 
ten on  the  spot,  after  interviewing  the  best  authori- 
ties, they  were  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  met 
with  considerable  attention  in  America,  where 
they  appeared  opportunely  just  before  the  visit  of 
the  Marquis  Ito.  When  the  great  Japanese  states- 
man visited  London  he  was  kind  enough  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  of  the  articles,  and  almost 
his  last  act  before  leaving  Europe  ^as  to  write  at 
Naples  the  preface  in  which  he  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  their  republication.  And  praise  from 
Marquis  Ito  is  praise  indeed.  After  remarking 
that  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  heard  of  the 
forthcoming  publication  of  this  work  on  Japan  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  Marquis  Ito  continued:  — 

*"  Japan  our  New  Ally."  By  Alfred  Stead.  With 
preface  by  Marquis  Ito.  Illustrated.  T.  Fisher  Un- 
win.      6s.  net. 


Having  known  him  to  be  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions, keen  and  impartial  in  his  judgments,  and  a  man 
who  has  made  with  remarkable  intelligence  an  extremely 
assiduous  study  on  the  spot  of  the  subject  he  is  going 
to  treat,  I  cannot  help  believing  that  his  work  will  re- 
veal many  truths  about  our  country  hitherto  unknown 
except  to  the  initiated  few. 

Marquis  Ito  went  on  to  remark  that  never  was 
there  more  need  for  mutual  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  Japan  and  England  tnan  now,  when 
the  problems,  of  the  Extreme  East  are  the  order 
of  the  day:  — 

Therefore  any  work  which  makes  our  country  acces- 
sible in  its  true  light  to  the  reading  public  of  Europe 
is  not  only  welcome  to  me,  but  is,  I  believe,  also  con- 
ducive in  its  own  way  to  the  general  concord  of  the 
different  races  and  nations  coming  into  closer  and  closer 
contact  in  the  Last.  Hoping  as  I  do  that  the  results 
will  more  than  justify  the  expectations,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  a  short  preface  to  Mr.  Stead's  work,  and 
to  give  expression  therein  to  my  warmest  wishes  for  tUe 
unparalleled  success  of  the  undertaking. 

An  excellent  preface  was  written.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  Anglo-Japanese  agreement  has  made 
the  appearance  of  this  book  more  timely  than  ever, 
and  without  venturing  to  share  Marquis  Ito's  de- 
sire for  an  unparalleled  success  for  the  book,  I 
think  it  will  be  a  useful  and  handy  volume  for  John 
Bull  to  have  by  his  elbow  in  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons,  of  the  new  treaty. 

"  Japan  Our  New  Ally  "  is  a  volume  of  nearly 
250  pages,  divided  into  twenty-one  chapters,  which 
covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  from  a  discussion 
of  the  Japanese  Alliance  to  a  statement  of  the 
influence  of  the  Mikado  in  the  nation  over  which 
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he  rules.  Among  other  chapters  may  he  men- 
tioned those  on  "  Labour,  "  Commerce,"  "  Indus- 
try," "  Army,"  "  Navy,"  and  "  Diplomacy,"  etc. 
The  book  is  compact  with  information,  and  illus- 
trated, though  not  weighed  down  by  the  latest  sta- 
tistics. Although  here  and  there  are  personal 
touches  reminiscent  of  sojourn  in  Japan,  the 
volume  is  not  a  book  of  travel,  but  an  attempt  to 
present  in  short  compass  a  fairly  comprehensive 
account  of  Japan  of  to-day. 


The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation.* 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  was  born 
in  a  fog.  He  grew  up  in  a  fog.  And  all  his  life 
was  spent  in  a  fog.  But  one  day,  the  wind  blew 
and  the  fog  melted  away,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
man  beheld  the  sun.  And  the  sight  so  amazed 
him  that  he  bought  a  megaphone  and  marched 
about  the  streets  roaring  in  the  ears  of  all  passers- 
by,  "Behold  the  Sun!  It  is  there  in  mid-heaven. 
Actually  there,  the  Sun;  look  at  it,  look,  look,  look! 
Never  was  there  such  a  sight  seen  before!"  And 
he  went  on  megaphoning  until  a  wise  man  took 
him  by  the  ear  and  said,  "Look  here,  good  fellow. 
The  sun  was  there  before  you  were  born.  And 
most  of  us  saw  it  all  the  time.  The  fact  that  you 
have  got  out  of  the  fog  at  last  is  good  news — for 
you.  But  it  is  hardly  an  epoch-making  event  for 
the  Universe." 

Now  the  name  of  the  man  who  was  born  in  a 
fog  and  who  did  not  see  the  sun  until  middle  life 
was  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd.  And  the  name  of  his 
megaphone  is  "The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisa- 


*"The  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation.' 
jamin  Kidd. 


Bv  Ben- 


tion."  In  this  book  he  proclaims  the  doctrine  of 
Karib  as  the  dialect  of  Darwin,  a  style  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  German,  decorated  and  em- 
phasised a  la  Hugh  Price  Hughes.  The  fog  which 
obscured  from  his  eyes  the  sun  in  mid  heaven  was 
the  utilitarian  philosophy  which  confined  its  out- 
look to  the  present;  the  cold  wind  which  blew  it 
away  was  Weismann's  development  of  Darwinism. 

Mr.  Kidd  thinks  that  the  differentiating  distinc- 
tion between  this  and  every  other  epoch  is  that 
men  in  former  ages  contented  themselves  with 
regarding  life  as  a  struggle  to  emancipate  the  pre- 
sent from  the  grasp  of  the  past,  they  are  now  for 
the  first  time  projecting  themselves  into  the  future, 
recognising  that  the  1,500  millions  of  humans  now 
on  this  planet  are  but  an  infinitesimal  handful 
compared  with  the  immense  majority  that  is  still 
to  be  born. 

It  seems  somewhat  strange  to  hear  this  doctrine 
stated  as  if  it  were  a  novelty.  The  men  who  have 
been  the  makers,  the  world,  the  pioneers  of  pro- 
gress have  always  lived  in  the  future  and  for  the 
future.  If  there  has.  been  any  great  epoch-making 
change  it  has  been  not  in  a  quickened  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  future.  That  has  always  been  of 
the  essence  of  the  soul  stuff  of  all  the  makers  of 
men.  What  is  new  to  us  of  this  generation  has 
been  the  extension  of  our  conception  of  the  immen- 
sity of  the  past.  This  point  has  been  well  brought 
out  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  lecture  at  the  Royal 
Institution  on  "the  Discovery  of  the  Future"  (pub- 
lished by  Fisher  Unwin).      Mr.  Wells  says:  — 

Our  imaginations  have  been  trained  upon  a  past  in 
which  the  past  that  Comte  knew  is  scarcely  more  than 
the  concluding'  moments.  We  perceive  that  man.  and 
all  the  world  of  men.  is  no  more  than  the  present  phase 
of  a    development    so   great   and   splendid   that,   beside 
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this  vision,  epics  jingle  like  nursery  rhymes,  and  all  the 
exploits  of  Humanity  shrivel  to  the  proportion  of 
castles  in  the  sand.  We  look  back  through  countless 
millions  of  years,  and  see  the  great  Will  to  Live  strug- 
gling out  of  the  intertidal  slime,  struggling  from  shape 
to  shape,  and  from  power  to  power,  crawling,  and  then 
walking  confidently,  upon  the  land;  struggling,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  master  the  air,  creeping  down 
into  the  darkness  of  the  deep;  we  see  it  turn  upon  itself 
in  rage  and  hunger,  and  reshape  itself  anew;  we  watch 
it  draw  nearer  and  more  akin  to  us,  expanding,  elabor- 
ating itself,  pursuing  its  relentless,  inconceivable  pur- 
pose, until  at  last  it  reaches  us,  and  its  being  beats 
through  our  brains  and  arteries,  throbs  and  thunders 
in  our  battleships,  roars  through  our  cities,  sings  in 
our  music,  and  flowers  in  our  art. 

Small  as  our  vanity  and  carnality  make  us,  there  has 
been  a  day  of  still  smaller  things.  It  is  the  long  ascent 
of  the  past  that  gives  the  lie  to  our  despair.  We  know 
now  that  all  the  blood  and  passion  of  our  life  was  re- 
presented in  the  carboniferous  time  by  something- 
something,  perhaps,  cold-blooded  and  with  a  clammy 
skin,  that  lurked  between  air  and  wator,  and  fled  before 
the  mightier  fishes  and  amphibia  of  those  days. 

For  all  the  folly,  blindness,  and  pain  of  our  lives  we 
have  come  some  way  from  that.  And  the  distance  we 
have  travelled  gives  us  some  earnest  of  the  way  we  have 
yet  to  go. 

It  is  this  renewal  of  courage  and  confidence  born 
from  the  discovery  of  the  past  which  distinguishes 
the  present,  much  more  than  any  fresh  or  vivid 
realisation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  for  the  future  that 
the  elect  souls  who  move  mankind  have  always 
drawn,  and  will  always  draw,  the  inspiration  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  dominate  or  defy  the 
present. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  no  doubt  addressed  himself  to  a 
most  commendable  task  when  he  determined  to 
convince  the  world  that  in  the  cold,  clear  light  of 
Weismann-evoluted  Darwinism  the  stars  of  the 
utilitarian  philosophy,  from  Hume  to  Spencer,  pale 
their  ineffectual  fires. 

He  traces  the  operations  of  these  principles 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  follows  them  to  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation,  and  finally 
brings  us  down  to  the  triumph  of  the  Trust  as  the 
economic  outcome  of  the  policy  of  laissez  faire. 

Then  he  prophesies  of  the  future,  which  we  are  to 
reach  through  no  broad  Elysian  road,  but  by  a 
struggle  for  existence  more  strenuous  through 
whicli  the  race  has  passed.  "The  principle  which 
is  accomplishing  so  tremendous  an  achievement  is 
the  perfection  of  the  controlling  sense  of  human 
responsibility  outside  the  bounds  of  political  con- 
sciousness." 

Here  is  a  passage  in  which  he  sums  up  his  whole 
doctrine,  and  gives  us  his  vision  of  the  world  that 
is  to  be: — 

It  is  only  in  the  first  light  of  the  principle  of  Pro- 
jected Efficiency  as  applied  to  the  social  process  in  his- 
tory, that  we  begin  to  see  the  nature  of  the  right 
in  which  the  peoples  to  whom  the  future  belongs  will 
hold  the  world.  The  world  in  which  the  future  is  to  be 
emancipated  is  to  be  a  world  in  which  every  cause,  and 
institution,  and  opinion,  and  interest  will  hold  its  very 
life  at  the  challenge  of  such  criticism  and  competition 
as  has  never  been  known  before.  But  it  is  to  be  a  world, 
nevertheless,  in  which  all  the  phenomena  of  progress, 


and  of  the  free  conflict  which  prevails,  remain  related 
to  a  single,  underlying  cause,  namely,  that  the  ultimate 
controlling  principles  of  human  action  have  been  pro- 
jected beyond  the  content  of  all  systems  whatever  of 
interest  or  of  authority  in  the  present. — P.  327. 

Now  what  have  we  here  disguised  in  this  some- 
what cloudy  phraseology?  Mr.  Kidd  may  not  like 
to  face  the  fact,  but  what  he  has  done  is  to  supply 
a  more  or  less  spacious  phylactery  for  the  Pharisees 
of  the  world  to  enable  them  to  undertake,  with  a 
good  conscience,  enterprises  which  are  indistinguish- 
able to  the  ordinary  moralist  from  the  adventures 
with  which  a  namesake  of  the  author  associates 
the  name  of  Kidd  two  centuries  ago  in  the  Western 
Main.  The  cosmic  process  which  is  presiding  over 
the  evolution  of  society  is  to  realise  the  Manchester 
School's  ideal  of  free  and  unrestricted  combination 
by  a  system  of  slave  socialism  which  is  to  be  the 
negative  of  laissez  faire.  It  is  to  realise  an  ideal 
which  rests  ultimately  on  one  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple of  toleration,  which  makes  it  inflexible  and 
inexorable  at  the  point  at  which  its  one  principle 
of  tolerance  is  threatened.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  be  tolerant  to  all  but  the  intolerant;  a  formula 
which  confines  toleration  within  narrower  limits 
than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  traced  by 
Inquisitor  or  Autocrat.  For  the  great  majority  of 
mankind  are,  and  always  have  been  intolerant,  and 
the  coming  race  which,  as  Mr.  Wells  tells  us,  will 
not  hesitate  to  kill,  will  find  itself  supplied  by  Mr. 
Kidd  in  advance  with  a  yet  wider  license  for  whole- 
sale slaughter. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  right  enough  in  his  belief  that  it  is 
the  ideal  of  establishment  of  the  City  of  God  in  the 
world — the  progressive  realisation  of  the  ideal  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven — which  will  in  the  future, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  be  the  great  motor  of 
human  progress.  But  wherein  he  trembles  on  the 
verge  of  all  the  heresies  which  have  retarded  human 
progress,  is  his  cocksureness  and  his  conceit  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Western  man.  In  theory  he 
puts  his  pivotal  centre  in  the  future;  in  reality, 
he  makes  the  centre  of  his  universe  the  English- 
speaking  man  of  the  more  advanced  American  type, 
who,  spending  his  life  in  bustle,  wears  himself  out 
rapidly  enough  to  make  room  for  his  successors, 
who  will  adapt  themselves  even  more  rapidly  than 
he  to  his  changing  environment.  Our  ancestors 
thought  our  planet  was  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
of  which  the  sun  was  but  a  handy  lamp  whose  sole 
purpose  was  to  give  light  to  the  human  race.  Mr. 
Kidd  has  very  much  the  same  idea  about  the 
English-American.  Our  Western  Demos  he  calls 
him,  as  compared  with  all  the  other  races  of  the 
world.  The  following  passage  may  be  commended 
to  the  reader  as  an  illustration  of  this  aspect  of 
Mr.  Kidd's  theories:  — 

"  The  universal  Empire,  to  which  one  civilisation 
moves,  has  become  the  Destiny  of  our  Western  Demos, 
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in  full  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  majestic  pro- 
cess of  cosmic  ethics  that  has  engendered  him  to  pro- 
ject the  controlling  meaning  of  the  world  process  beyond 
the  present." — P.  473. 

Mr.  Kidd  has  only  varied  the  dialect  in  which  the 

familiar  doctrine  found  expression  long  ago:  — 

Resolved— 1.  That  the  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and   the 
fulness  thereof. 

2.  That  the  Lord  hath  given  the  Earth  as 

an  inheritance  to  His  Saints. 

3.  That  we  are  His  Saints. 
Therefore,  we  shall  go  in  and  enter  into  possession. 

Mr.  Kidd  quotes  Kant  and  Weismann  where  the 
men  of  the  Mayflower  quoted  the  Psalms  and  the 
Prophets,  but  it  all  works  out  the  same  in  the 
end. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Kidd,  in  a  dim,  un- 
conscious way,  transcendentalises  the  workaday 
gospel  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Like  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  Rhodes 
bases  his  Imperialism  upon  Darwinian  principles. 
Like  him  he  makes  the  English-speaking  man  the 
pivot  of  the  universe,  and,  like  him,  also,  he  lives 
in  and  for  the  future. 

The  analogy  is  very  close  when  Mr.  Kidd  comes 
to  discuss  the  duty  of  the  loosely  federated  com- 
monwealth of  peoples,  incorrectly  known  as  the 
British  Empire,  to  uphold  the  standards  of  life 
won  with  such  efforts  in  our  civilisation.  When 
Mr.  Rhodes  says  in  his  plain,  practical  way  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  paint  as  much  of  the  world's  map 
British  red  as  possible,  he  expresses  pretty  much 
the  same  idea  as  that  which  Mr.  Kidd  conceals  be- 
hind his  italicised  jargon:  — 

It  is  only  within  the  great  spaces  cleared  in  the  world- 
process  round  ideals  which  .  .  .  are  held  open  and 
free  in  the  present  by  an  irresistible  will  operating  in 
obedience  to  a  sense  of  responsibility,  to  a  principle 
of  tolerance  transcending  the  claims  of  all  existing  in- 
terests, that  the  controlling  meaning  of  the  economic 
process  can  ever  be  permanently  projected  out  of  the 
present  on  the  world  stage. — P.  467. 

But  we  have  no  space  to  follow  Mr.  Kidd  into 
the  endless  discussions  raised  by  his  book.  He 
would  do  well  to  rewrite  it  for  ordinary  folk  who 
recoil  from  German  phraseology  and  are  not  con- 
tent to  be  constantly  confronted  with  the  word 
"  content,"  assigning  all  that  is  contained  in  some- 
thing. He  would  do  well  in  such  a  popular  edi- 
tion to  make  summary  jettison  of  two-thirds  of  his 
superlatives  and  dogmatic  absolutes.  When  we 
read  so  frequently  that  "  never  before  has  "  this, 
that,  or  the  other,  happened,  we  recall  the  mock- 
ing question,  "What,  never?"  and  await  the  bathos 
of  "  Well,  hardly  ever."  Having  done  this,  let 
him,  like  Moliere,  read  his  new  edition  to  his.  cook, 
and  rewrite  every  sentence  she  cannot  understand. 

At  present  there  is  a  fine  majestic  sublimity 
about  his  somewhat  turgid  style  that  produces  a 
somewhat  overawing  effect  like  Martin's  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment.  But  after  a  time,  when  we 
become  accustomed  to  the  gigantic  canvas,  with  its 


immense  abysses  of  dark  profundity  and  its  misty 
peaks,  the  impression  somewhat  wears  off,  especi- 
ally when  we  discover  that,  in  place  of  the  trump 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,  we  are  all  the 
while  only  listening  to  tne  megaphone  of  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Kidd's  "  Principles  of  Western  Civilisation." 


The  Gay  Wisdom  of  the  Chicago 
Philosopher. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Dunne,  who  has  immortalised  the  Chi- 
cago saloon-keeper,  Mr.  Dooley,  comes  before  us 
again  in  the  volume,  "  Mr.  Dooley's  Opinions," 
which  was  last  month  published  by  Mr.  Heine- 
mann.  Unlike  Artemus  Ward  and  Mark  Twain, 
his  great  predecessors,  Mr.  Dooley  is  an  up-to-date 
journalistic  humourist,  who  shoots  folly  as  she 
flies.  No  topic  is  too  grave  or  too  gay,  too  lofty 
or  too  humble,  for  him  to  make  it  a  text  for  his 
genial  cynicism.  In  this  volume  he  begins  with 
Christian  Science,  and  he  finishes  up  with  a  dis- 
course on  President  Roosevelt's  invitation  to 
Booker  Washington.  Since  these  essays  were  col- 
lected Mr.  Dooley  has  been  discoursing  upon  Prince 
Henry  and  his  Brother  the  Kaiser,  in  a  fashion  that 
will  be  more  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in  the 
United  States.  He  represents  the  Kaiser  as  say- 
ing to  his  brother,  who's  "a  kind  iv  a  thravellin' 
agent  f'r  th'  big  la-ad.  ■  His  bag  is  ready  packed 
ivry  night,  he  sleeps  like  a  fireman  with  his  pants 
in  his  books  beside  his  bed,  an'  they'se  a  thrap 
dure  alongside  th'  cradle  f'r  him  to  slide  down  to 
th'  first  flure":  — 

"  I  will  remain  at  home  an'  conthrol  th'  rest  iv  th' 
wnrruld  with  th'  assistance  iv  that  German  Providence 
that  has  been  as  kind  to  us  as  we  desarve  an'  that 
we  look  up  to  as  our  akel,"  he  says.  An'  Hinnery  goes 
away. 

He  thravels  o'er  land  an'  sea.  be  fire  an'  flood  an' 
field.  He's  th'  ginooyine  flyin'  Dutchman.  His  home 
is  in  his  hat.  He  hasn't  slept  all  night  in  a  bed  f'r 
tin  years.  'Tis  Hinnerv  this  an'  Hinnerv  that:  Hin- 
nery up  th'  Nile,  an'  Hinnery  to  Injy;  Hinnery  here 
an'  Hinnery  there.  Th'  cuffs  iv  his  snirt  is  made  iv 
th'  time  cards  iv  railroads.  Ivry  time  they'se  a  change 
in  schedool  he  ordhers  new  shirts. 

And  so  forth.  In  the  volume  of  "  Opinions  "  seve- 
ral are  familiar  to'the  British  public.  Mr.  Dunne 
has  seldom  been  happier  than  when  he  satirised 
our  fashion  of  conducting  war — "  a  sort  of  war  in 
South  Africa."  A  kind  of  non-union  war,  says  Mr. 
Dooley,  against  the  rules.  Even  the  most  per- 
fervid  patriot  must  laugh  at  the  humour  with 
whi<*5  Mr.  Dooley  hits  off  the  proclamation  of  Lord 
Kitchener — "  a  gr-reat  man  who's  kilt  more  nay- 
gurs  thin  annything  but  water  melons." 

In  the  same  playful  vein  he  satirises  the  eloT 
quence  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  when  they  visited  London 
last  year: — 
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"  Me  noble  Lord  Chairman,  me  noble  lords,  me  noble 
gentlemen,  me  noble  waiters,"  he  says,  "  D'ye  rahze 
that  this  is  wan  iv  th'  most  important  ivints  in  th' 
history  iv  th'  Avurruld?  "lis  th'  firsc  time  I've  been 
here"    (cheers). 

There  is  a  bitter  jibe  in  the  remark,  "  We  ar-re 
no  longer  rivals  in  business,  but  frinds,  ye  havin' 
retired." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  tnat  Mr.  Dooley 
confines  his  satire  to  John  Bull.  American  poli- 
tics and  American  Society  constantly  attract  him. 

"  What's  Christyan  Science?"  asked  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy.  "  'Tis  wan  way  iv  gettin'  th'  money,"  said 
Mr.  Dooley,  which  also  appears  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  German  Emperor.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
improve  upon  his  summing-up  of  the  whole  matter: 

"  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  that  if  th'  Chris- 
tyan Scientists  had  some  science,  an'  th'  doctors  more 
Christyanity,  it  wudden't  make  anny  diff'rence  which 
ye  called  in — if  ye  had  a  good  nurse." 

Equally  admirable  and  succinct  is  his  summing- 
up  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to 
whether  Porto  Rico  was  within  or  without  the  Con- 
stitution:— "  There's  wan  thing  I'm  sure  about. 
No  mstther  whether  th'  constitution  follows  th' 
flag  or  not,  th'  Supreme  Coort  follows  th'  election 
returns." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  lavish  endowment  of  the  Scotch 
Universities  suggests  to  Father  Kelly  some  pro- 
found observations  well  worth  thinking  on:  — 

Idjacation,  he  says,  is  something  that  a  man  has  to 
fight  f'r  an'  pull  out  iv  its  hole  be  th'  hair  iv  its  head, 
he  says.  They'se  anny  quantity  iv  gab  that  looks  like 
it.  but  it  ain't  th'  rale  thing,  he  says.  No,  sir,  idjaca- 
tion means  throuble  an'  wurruk  an'  worry,  an'  Andhrew 
Carnegie  himself  is  th'  on'y  wan  I  know  that's  been 
able  to  pick  it  up  in  th'  brief  intervals  between  wan 
dollar  an'  another,  he  says. 

Mr.  Dooley  observed:  "  I  don't  know  f'r  sure  that 
Father  Kelly  is  right,  Hinnissy.  Ye  can  lade  a  man 
up  to  th'  University,  but  ye  can't  make  him  think.  But 
if  I  had  as  much  money  as  I  said  I  had  a  minyet  ago, 
I'd  endow  a  bar'l  iv  oatmeal  f'r  ivry  boy  in  Scotland 
that  wanted  an  idjacation,  an'  lave  it  go  at  that.  Id- 
jacation can  always  be  had,  but  they'se  never  enough 
oatmeal  in  Scotland." 

But  we  might  fill  pages  with  similar  extracts, 
and  still  leave  ample  store  for  the  amusement  and 
edification  of  the  general  reader. 


Our  Great  Competitors.* 

A  French  View  of  American  Inhi'stey. 
M.  Levasseur,  a  French  student  of  modern  so- 
cial conditions,  has  published  a  striking  account 
of  his  investigations  into  the  reasons  of  America's 
industrial  supremacy.  He  visited  the  United  States 
in  1876,  and  again  in  1893.  During  that  interval 
he  found  that  American  industry  had  undergone  a 
magnificent  development  unequalled  in  any  other 

*"  The  American  Workman."     By  E.  Levasseur.     (T. 
Fisher  Unwin.) 


of  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  He  spent  five 
months  in  visiting  factories,  work-shops,  and  the 
homes  of  the  working  classes.  As  the  result  of 
his  enquiries  he  arrived  at  some  very  definite  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of 
American  industry.  The  huge  strides  that  it  has 
made  in  comparison  with  European  nations  he  be- 
lieves are  due  to  greater  concentration,  more 
lavish  use  of  machinery,  and  greater  specialisation 
of  labour.  He  quotes  in  support  of  his  own 
opinions  the  extremely  instructive  reports  of  the 
French  labour  delegates  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  1893. 

The  Dominance  of  the  Machine. 
The  lavish  employment  of  the  latest  and  best 
machinery,  M.  Levasseur  agrees  with  almost  all 
other  observers,  is  the  true  explanation  of  Ameri- 
can industrial  superiority.  Machinery  began  by 
being  the  servant  of  American  industry,  but  he 
declares  it  has  now  become  the  master.  Enter- 
prising manufacturers  adopt  new  machinery  be- 
cause of  the  increased  profits  it  brings.  The 
more  backward  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  fol- 
low suit,  or  be  pushed  to  the  wall.  Expensive 
machinery  becomes  obsolete  long  before  it  is  worn 
out.  A  machine  becomes  old-fashioned  as  soon* 
as  better  results  are  obtained  with  a  new  one.  But 
this  constant  change  is  only  another  proof  of  rapid 
progress.  A  far-sighted  manufacturer  includes 
in  his  general  expenses  the  cost  of  frequently  re- 
newing his  plant,  and  if  his  calculations  have  been 
correct  he  is  not  disturbed  over  tiie  necessity  of 
throwing  aside  a  machine;  it  is  already  paid  for, 
and  has  rendered  the  service  expected  of  it.  M. 
Levasseur  visited  a  huge  saw  mill  at  Minneapolis 
which  was  turning  out  300,000  feet  of  timber  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  mill  was  two  years  old, 
he  was  told,  and  would  soon  have  to  be  recon- 
structed. He  noticed  a  building  with  all  its  win- 
dows broken,  and  learned  that  seven  years  before 
it  had  been  a  mill  in  full  work,  but  the  machinery 
had  changed  so  much  that  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 
The  French  labour  delegates  who  visited  America 
during  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  were  all  im- 
mensely impressed  with  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
can machinery.  "  You  feel  that  machinery  is  ex- 
pected to  do  everything,"  said  the  delegate  from 
the  furniture  industry.  "  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  the  perfection  of  their  machinery,"  the 
delegate  of  the  shirt  makers  reported,  "  it  is  mar- 
vellous." "  The  mechanical  industry  has  arrived 
at  such  a  point  in  America,"  the  machinist  dele- 
gate declared,  "that  if  we  wish  to  contend  against 
it  without  a  tariff,  we  must  relegate  our  machines 
to  the  garret,  and  get  modern  types."  American 
industrial  superiority  was  primarily  due,  in  the 
opinion  of  all  the  French  labour  delegates,  to  the 
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fact  that  American  manufacturers  do  not  hesitate 
to  spend  enormous  sums  on  new  machinery.  M. 
Levasseur  calls  attention  to  the  effect  of  high 
wages  upon  the  improvement  of  machinery.  The 
higher  the  wage  the  greater  the  incentive  to  the 
manufacturer  to  economise  in  its  use,  arid  substi- 
tute machinery  in  its  place.       For  instance:  — 

A  manufacturer  considering  the  purchase  of  a  ma- 
chine which  will  cost  £2,000,  and  replace  four  labourers, 
but  Avhich  must  pay  for  itself  in  ten  years,  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  purchase  in  a  country  where 
wages  are  £100  per  annum,  for  the  machine  will  effect 
a  saving  of  £200  per  annum.  A  manufacturer  in  a 
country  where  wages  are  £40  cannot  use  the  machine 
because  it  would  cause  an  annual  loss  of   £40. 

The  high  wages  which  are  general  in  America 
not  only  stimulate  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
but  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  people. 

The  Machine  Sets  the  Pace. 
"  They  pay  you  well,  but  you  have  to  work 
hard,"  is  a  statement  of  which  M.  Levasseur  dis- 
covered the  truth  in  almost  every  trade  he  investi- 
gated. The  machine  is  fast  and  it  sets  the  pace. 
Competition,  too,  demands  fast  work.  The  em- 
ployer will  not  tolerate  an  idler.  There  is  no  time 
to  talk  or  loaf.  The  result  is  greater  production. 
For  instance,  the  number  of  bricks  laid  per  day 
per  man  in  New  York  is  about  500  more  than  in 
London,  Manchester,  Dublin,  and  Glasgow.  The 
French  delegates  were  greatly  impressed  with  the 
strenuousness  of  American  workmen.  "Nobody 
talks,  nobody  sings,  the  most  rigorous  silence 
reigns.  The  men  come  and  go  by  the  clock." 
Describing  the  time-saving  organisation  of  a  large 
American  workshop,  a  French  observer,  quoted 
by  M.  Levasseur,  says:  — 

They  act  upon  the  principle  that  a-  workman  should 
never  be  taken  from  his  speciality,  and  that  as  far  as 
possible  he  should  be  kept  making  the  same  thing.  The 
result  is   extreme   rapidity   of  production.       Moreover, 


the  tools  are  never  repaired  by  the  workmen  who  use 
them,  but  by  a  special  corps  who  work  according  to 
fixed  rules.  There  is  not  a  grindstone  in  the  general 
workshop,  and  the  men  thus  have  no  excuse  for  leaving 
work.  This  system  is  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in 
shops  which  I  saw,  that  a  squad  of  boys  is  kept  to 
carry  tools  to  the  men. 

The  American  Works  for  the  Million. 
The  foundation  of  American  industrial  pros- 
perity, in  M.  Levasseur's  opinion,  is  the  ability  of 
her  manufacturers  to  produce  articles  rapidly  and 
cheaply.  He  quotes  with  approval  the  verdict  of 
one  of  the  French  labour  delegates  that  "  the 
American  works  for  the  million,  and  his  sole  ob- 
ject is  a  cheap  article."  "  Everything  is  superfi- 
cial," they  declare,  "  everything  sacrificed  to  the 
cheap  trade  and  quick  returns."  In  the  moulding 
of  glass  alone  they  admitted  that  the  American 
products  were  better  finished  than  the  European. 
Every  section  of  the  French  labour  delegation 
commented  adversely  upon  the  lack  of  finish  in 
American  goods.  They  were  doubtful  also  as  to 
their  durability,  but  confessed  that  there  were  ex- 
ceptions. The  scale  of  wages  in  America  M. 
Leva,sseur  found  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  country.  He  also  discovered  that  articles 
of  ordinary  consumption  cost  rather  less  in  the 
United  States  than  in  France,  and  the  prices  paid 
by  labouring  people  in  the  great  American  cities 
were  as  low  as  those  prevailing  in  the  larger 
French  cities.  His  conclusion  is  that  real  wages 
in  the  United  States  are  fully  twice  as  great  as  in 
France.  As  a  result  the  standard  of  living  among 
American  workmen  is  superior  to  that  of  his  com- 
petitors. His  life  is  broader,  his  comforts  far 
more  numerous.  His  food  is  more  abundant  and 
substantial.  He  spends  more  on  dress,  lodging, 
travel,  amusement  and  moral  needs.  He  spends 
less  than  one-half  of  his  earnings  on  food,  while 
the  workmen  of  other  countries  spend  about  three- 
fifths. 


Amenities  of  East  African  Travels. 

Mrs.  Moffat,  wife  of  the  Principal  Medical  Officer 
in  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  contributes  to  "  Corn- 
hill  "  a  cleverly-written  sketch  of  journeying  "  cu 
safari,"  which,  being  interpreted,  means  in  cara- 
van. When  they  came  to  the  end  of  the  railway, 
then,  she  says — 

The  humour  of  East  African  travel  began  to  reveal  it- 
self, though,  be  it  said,  the  preliminary  run  on  the 
Uganda  Railway  was  a  fitting  hors  d'oeuvre  to  the  very 
lean  banquet  of  Uganda  life.  '  Every  day  we  inarched 
from  four  to  six  hours,  our  camps  being  fixed  by  the 
contingencies  of  wood  and  water.  We  probably  ar- 
rived at  these  camping-places  long  before  our  lumbering 
convoy,  and  casting  ourselves  in  the  shade  of  a  bush, 
we  awaited  its  arrival  with  such  patiece  as  Heaven 
sent  us.  The  way  was  ever  hot,  we  were  tired,  we  were 
also   dirty  and  dusty  beyond   words;   we   wanted   tubs 


and  cool  drinks  and  ices,  and  we  had  them  not.  Where- 
fore Ave  sipped  tepid  pegs  of  whiskey  out  of  hot  metal 
cups,  and  strove  to  keep  our  thougnts  from  wandering 
to  the  fleshpots  of  civilisation.  Presently  the  cook 
strolled  up,  with  a  kettle  negligently  swinging,  pre- 
sently a  little  fire  began  to  flicker  in  tne  sunshine,  and 
our  tempers  moderated  their  prickliness  at  the  thought 
of  tea.  Tender  thoughts  always  centred  round  the 
battered  safari  teapot,  even  when  condensed  milk  with 
flies  in  it  was  the  accompaniment.  There  was  often 
good  water,  but  it  was  generally  on  the  thirstiest  days 
that  we  tapped  a  supply  which  would  have  put  cocoa 
to  the  blush  in  point  or  colour  and  substance.  Once 
it  broke  our  filter,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we  strained 
it  through  our  handkerchiefs;  no  amount  of  straining 
seemed  to  abate  its  rich  texture.  Even  to  the  most 
parched  there  is  a  flavour  about  tea  made  with  liquid 
mud  which  leaves  something  unattained. 

This  extract  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  a 
writer  from  whom  the  public  will  probably  like  to 
hear  further. 
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By  "  Australian." 


New  Loans  and  Proposed  Issues. 

Queensland  has  announced  a  new  issue  of  Treasury- 
Bills.  The  amount  is  £530,000,  the  term  9^  years, 
the  interest  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  halt-yearly, 
and  the  price  of  issue  £102.  The  interest  return,  al- 
lowing for  the  half-yearly  payments  of  interest,  will  be 
about  £3  17s.  6d.  per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the 
.great  drought  in  Queensland,  the  bau  state  of  the 
finances,  anu  the  irregularity  of  legislation  there,  the 
issue  is  made  on  terms  fairly  satisfactory  to  investors. 
Applications  can  be  forwarded  througn  the  National 
Bank  of  Australasia,  Melbourne,  up  to  April  29,  pro- 
vided the  lists  are  not  closed  before  that  date. 

New  South  Wales  is  negotiating  a  large  London  loan. 
Her  wants  are  increasing  daily,  and  msteau  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  last  £4,000,000  issue  in  London  being- 
applied  to  the  resumption  of  the  wharves  and  rocks, 
all  but  about  £700,000  has  been  squanaereu  in  other 
directions.  The  result  is  that  there  is  yet  about 
£4,000,000  of  claims  to  be  settled  for,  and  the  Govern- 
ment needs  the  cash  badly.  (Jther  public  works  are 
being  pushed  on  in  an  extravagant  mariner,  and  fair 
critics  estimate  that  New  South  Wales  will  require 
•during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  somewhere  about 
£7,000,000  of  money!  Where  the  motner  State  will  end 
is  difficult  to  sav  but  it  is  very  certain  that  if  the 
curb  is  not  put  on  in  a  year  or  two,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  financial  crisis  has  been  forced  on  what  should 
be  a  really  prosperous  country. 

New  South  Wales  negotiated  in  March  £778,000 
Treasury  bills  to  enable  the  outpayments  to  be  met 
satisfactorily.  If  a  permanent  loan  cannot  be  floated 
a  big  London  issue  of  Treasury  bills  is  contemplated. 

New  Zealand  has  borrowed  another  £100.000  from  a 
Sydney  institution  of  big  financial  standing.  This 
makes  £250,000  since  December  last  taken  from  me 
same  source. 

South  Australia  has  completed  her  issue  of  £aoU.000 
Treasury  bills  at  3^  per  cent,  at  par;  £650,U00  was  taken 
in  Adelaide,  and  a  leading  bank  secured  £200,000,  and 
discounted  the  same  on  Government  account  in  Lon- 
don. This  probably  accounts  for  the  statement  that 
a  simultaneous  issue  was  made  in  London. 

Victoria's  last  loan— tenders  for  wliich  closed  after 
our  last  article— proved  rather  unsatisfactory,  owing  to 
a  partial  Stock  Exchange  boycott.  Without  entering 
into  the  claims  of  either  side  in  extenso,  it  certainly 
appears  regrettable  that  a  body  with  the  credited 
standing  of  the  Stock  Exchange  should  have  attempted 
to  force  a  scheme  of  a  few  of  its  members  for  the  loan 
flotation  on  the  Government.  Tenders  from  the  public 
only  amounted  to  £76,000,  and  from  the  Savings  Banks 
£100,000,  for  the  £250,000  offered.  Of  the  £76.000 
mentioned,  £20.000  was  on  speculative  account.  The 
morning  following  the  flotation  a  couple  of  brokers 
took  up  the  balance  of  £74,000  at  the  average  price  of 
£94  Is. 

Loan  flotation,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, is  proceeding  actively.  The  issues,  including 
conversion  loans,  in  1900-1901  and  to  date  this  year  are 
given  thus:  — 

AUSTRALASIAN  LOANS. 

1900 £9,230,000 

1901 19,639,213 

1902   to   date       ..       4,050,000 


Total 


. .  £33,919,213 


In  little  more  than  twenty-seven  months  nearly 
£29,000,000  has  been  borrowed  for  expenditure.  Vic- 
toria appears  to  be  the  only  State  capable  of  going 
slow,  and  much  of  her  loan  expenditure  is  now  open 
to  severe  criticism.  What  is  wanted  badly  in  Australia 
is  the  extension  of  the  sinking  fund  system;  in  fact, 
all  unreproductive  expenditure  should  be  met  from  di- 
rect payments  from  revenue  spread  over  a  term  of 
years.  Australasian  borrowing  is  being  carried  to  ab- 
surd lengths,  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out  for  years 
past  in  the  "  Review  of  Reviews,'  must  eventually  lead 
to  grave  disaster  unless  immediately  curtailed. 

A  Great  Wheat  Failure. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  the  States  turned  out  disas- 
trously. We  note  that  one  authority  places  the  antici- 
pations at  the  close  of  November  and  the  actual  official 
estimates  of  realisations  from  the  cro^s  in  the  three 
leading  States  thus: — 

Expected  Obtained 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Victoria 18,000,000        ..         12,113,000 

New  South  Wales      ..    ..     18,708,000        ..       *14,700,000 
South    Australia 11,000,000        . .  8,002,000 

Totals 47,708,000        ..        34,815,000 

*Considered   over  estimated. 
The  actual  yield  in  1900-01  and  the  estimates   (official) 
for  1901-02  compare  thus:  — 


?Y\(EN/^ 


ASSURANCE  CO 

LIHITED. 

Fire  Losses  Paid  Exceed  £23,000,000. 

Premium  Income  Exceeds  £1,100,000. 


Less  conversion 
issues £28,990,000 


VICTORIAN  BRANCH :  60  MARKET  ST.,  MELBOURNE. 


ROBERT   W    MARTIN.    Manner. 
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Yield,  Estimated  for 

1900-1901.  1901-1902. 

Bushels.  Bushels. 

Victoria 17,847,000  ..  12.113,000 

New  South  Wales      ....     10,173,000  ..  14.700.000 

South  Australia      11.253.000  ..  8.002.000 

Queensland 1.194.000  ..  1,100,000 

Western    Australia      ..     ..          774,000  ..  800,000 

Tasmania 1,111,000  ..  1,150,000 

Totals 48,352,000        ..        37,865,000 

The  decrease  is  immense,  and  represents  close  on 
£2,250,000  of  money  lost  to  the  farmers  of  the  States. 
Notwithstanding  expectations  held  in  early  Decem- 
ber, the  season  turned  out  disastrously,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary point,  however,  being  that  shippers  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs  until 
January  had  well  opened,  and  only  in  the  last  few 
days  has  the  actual  position  revealed  itself  plainly. 

Wheat  shipping  is  a  business  always  attended  with 
immense  risk.  The  shipper  has  but  little  choice  in  the 
way  of  chartering,  for  if  he  wish  to  save  interest, 
storage  and  insurance  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  he 
must  have  early  arriving  vessels  to  take  produce.  Last 
year  chartering  for  this  season  commenced  in  August 
and  September,  and  was  carried  on  actively  and  witn 
competition  among  the  various  firms  until  DecemDer; 
and  again,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  further  engage- 
ments were  made.  Considering  that  the  big  firms  are 
well  in  touch  with  country  conditions,  the  risks  they 
took — keeping  in  mind  the  bad  season — are  past  account- 
ing for.  The  results  were  disastrous,  with  heavy  tonnage 
engagements  made  at  23s.  9d.  to  27s.  9d.  per  ton. 
Shippers  were  faced  by  a  short  crop  in  all  three  ex- 
porting States,  and  though  London  prices  justified  no 
more  than  2s.  lUd.  per  bushel  being  paid  in  Melbourne, 
values  gradually  advanced  until  last  week  4s.  Hd.  was 
reached.  Shipping  is  not  only  over  now,  but  "vessels 
which  were  filled  are  being  unloaded.  If  supplies  turn 
out  to  be  too  short  for  requirements,  wneat  must  rise 
to  importing  levels — say,  4s.  7d.  per  bushel.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  supplies  may  just  go  round,  high 
prices  must  continue  to  rule  until  new  wneat  comes  in. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  Australia  should  actually 
sell  for  foreign  countries  about  10.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  at  prices  ranging  from,  say,  2s.  lHd.  to  3s.  Id., 
according  to  destination,  and  by  so  aoing  raise  the 
price  on  her  own  consumers  to  the  present  high  level. 

General  Outlook. 

The  late  rain  in  Victoria  did  an  immense  amount  of 
good  both  to  agriculturists  and  those  engaged  in  pas- 
toral pursuits.  Grass  sprang  fairly  well  everywhere, 
and  farmers  were  also  enabled  to  push  on  with  plough- 
ing. Another  fall  is  now  wanted,  however,  as  the 
weather  of  late  has  been  again  dry  and  warm.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  fall  was  patchy,  and,  on  the  whole, 
productive  of  little  good.  Feeding  of  stock  is  almost 
general,  and  the  season  is  described  as  the  worst  for 
forty-one  years.  We  have  only  to  mention  that  in 
tropical  Queensland  the  wet  season — January,  February 
and  March — passed  with  practically  no  rain,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  van-coloured  State. 
The  condition  of  the  pastoral  areas  is  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Stock  are  everywhere  dying  in  mindreds,  and 
artificial  feeding  is  so  general  that  prices  for  all  food- 
stuffs have  been  forced  up  to  extra ordinarv  levels. 
Generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  the  Eastern  and  Cen- 
tral division  of  Australia  want  rain  badly.  In  Victoria 
we  can  yet  wait  a  short  period,  but  grave  fears  are  en- 
tertained that  the  coming  winter  is  to  be  the  worst 
for  years  experienced  by  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales  and   Queensland. 

Trade  Conditions. 

Under  the  conditions  set  out  in  the  previous  para- 
graph, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  trade  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  In  Victoria  it  is  quiet,  but  much 
sounder  than  could  have  been  expected  some  time  back 


if  the  results  of  the  harvests  had  been  generally  known. 
In  New  South  Wales  trade  is  bad;  bills  are  being  met 
in  many  cases  with  difficulty,  over-importation  is  men- 
tioned, and  sundry  other  unsatisfactory  features  are 
noticeable.  With  the  severe  drought  in  the  interior 
we  scarcely  see  much  hope  of  improvement,  for  the 
free  expenditure  of  borrowed  money  by  the  See  Go- 
vernment cannot  stave  off  the  great  depressison  which 
is  threatening  Northern  commercial  centres.  In 
Queensland,  as  is  only  natural,  trade  conditions  are 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  traders.  South  Australia  re- 
ports moderately  good  trade,  and  Western  Australia 
is  in  a  fairly  prosperous  state. 

Banking  Conditions. 

With  small  production  and  quiet  trade,  banks  will 
need  to  be  more  conservative  in  their  business  during 
the  ensuing  six  months.  Profits  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  retained  at  late  high  levels,  except,  of  course,  in 
the  case  of  institutions  which  have  just  finished  pro- 
viding for  previous  losses.  The  latter,  it  is  expected, 
will  be  able  to  show  improvement,  and  perhaps  advance 
their  distributions  to  snareholders.  Generally,  how- 
ever, business  must  be  curtailed  within  the  next  few 
months,  and  is  likely  to  be  less  profitable.  The  bank- 
ing returns  for  Victoria  are  completed,  and  the  prin- 
cipal movements  are  shown  thus:  — 

March   Quarter. 

1900.  1901.  1902. 

Notes     £982,095  ..  £1,005,284  . .     £983.721 

Govt,  deposits  ..  3,032,055  ..  3,164,301  ..  2,875,781 
Public  deposits — 

Current 12,808,265  ..  12.969.737  ..  12.355.206 

Fixed 14,610.714  ..  14,768,495  ..  15.347.606 

Total  deposits  . .  30,451,034  . .  30,902,533  . .  30.578.593 
Total  liabilities  ..  32.665.895  ..  33.076,842  ..  32,787^47 
Coin  and  bullion  ..  7,705,978  ..  7,021,851  ..  6,992,384 
Advances,  &c.  ..  29,407,623  ..  30.906.083  ..  30,561.049 
Total  assets  ..  ..  40,616,926  ..  41,287,162  ..  40,060;00I 
Surplus  of  assets  over 

liabilities 7,751,031  ..     8,210,320  ..     7,272,154 

The  principal  movements  for  the  quarter  as  compared 
with  our  December  returns  are.  of  course,  in  deposits 
and   advances.     We   compare   the   movements    in     the 
March  quarter  of  this  and  preceding  years  thus: — 
March    Quarter. 

Increase  in—  1900.  1901.  1902. 

Current  deposits  ....  £658,879  . .  £870.437  . .  £364,766 
Fixed  deposits  . .  . .  355,248  . .  9  224  . .  216.779 
Crown   deposits     ..    ..     326,812     ..     324.199     ..     317,962 

Total    increases..     ..1.340,939     ..1,203,860     ..     899,507 

Dec.  in  advances,  &c...  735,699  ..  —  ..  702,779 
Inc.  in  advances,  &c...  —        ..     293,550     ..  — 

The  foregoing  clearly  shows  the  important  movements. 
Exclusive  of  a  drop  of  £699.178  in  "  landed  property," 
due  to  the  Commercial  Bank's  writing  off,  the  other 
fluctuations  call  for  no  special  comment. 

The  Tasmanian  banking  returns  are  given  thus:  — 
December  March 

Quarter.  Quarter. 

Deposits £3,209,150        ..      £3,319.605 

Notes  in  circulation 152,831         . .  147.567 

Coin  and  bullion 569,821         ..  571.681 

Advances       2,220,345         . .        2,210^559 

The   South    Australian    banking    returns   for  March 
compare  with  those  of  December  thus:  — 

December  March 

Quarter.  Quarter. 

1901.  1902. 

Government  deposits  ..  ..  £114,201  ..  £142.472 
Public  deposits — 

Not   bearing  interest       . .     2,312,838  . .        2,359,712 

Bearing  interest 3,476,882  ..        3,466.716 

Notes  in  circulation       . .    . .        394,602  . .  415  53> 

Advances     4,272,816  ..        4,434,204 

Coin  and  bullion 1,656,075  ..        1,630.621! 
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Australian  Gold  Yield. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  the  gold  yield  of  Aus- 
tralia shows  a  fair  increase.  The  official  figures  are 
appended: —  .        _ 

First  Quarter. 
1901.  1902. 

Oz.  Oz. 

Victoria 187,433        ..        179,014 

New  South  Wales 57,073        ..  79.949 

Queensland 175,875        ..        174.207 

Western  Australia 402,039        ..        498,356 

Totals 822,420        ..        931,526 

The  total  shows  an  increase  of  109,106  oz.,  principally 
due  to  the  advance  of  96,317  oz.  in  the  West  Aus- 
tralian output.  Value  is  dihucult  to  state,  for  the  ave- 
rage of  the  West  Australian  gold  has  of  late  de- 
clined materially. 

Metal  Prices. 

Copper,  tin  and  lead  all  show  advances  of  fair  extent 
on  their  value  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and  to  some 
extent  this  has  improved  the  prospects  of  Australian 
mines.    Cabled  prices  compare  thus:— 

Opening  of        Middle  of 
January.  April.  Rise. 

Copper,  per  ton     . .  £49    2    6     . .  £53    5    0     . .  £4    2    0 

Tin,  per  ton 100  10    0     ..125    0    0     ..24  10    0 

Lead,  per  ton  ....     10    3    9     ..     1110    0     ..     16    3 

Fall. 

Silver,  per  oz 25|d.       ..       24|d.       ..        Id. 

Prospects  for  copper  are  uncertain  for  the  next  few 
months.  Lead  will  probably  remain  Detween  £11  and 
£12  until  the  end  of  the  year;  while  silver  has  of  late 
shown  a  tendency  to  further  decline.  Tin  has  moved 
up  strongly,  and  will  probably  show  a  further  rise. 
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OFFICES. 

MELBOURNE— 60  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King  William  Street. 
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PERTH— Barrack  Street. 
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Insurance   News   and  Notes. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Sadler,  resident  secretary  of  the  Mercan- 
tile Mutual  Insurance  Company  in  Victoria,  reports 
that  his  branch,  which  was  opened  in  July  last,  has 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  Business  has  come  in 
"ily,  and  the  class  of  risks  so  well  chosen  that  the 
"  ave  been  slight.  This  company  has  strong 
claims  to  support,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  Australian  com- 
pany, and  its  interests  are  identified  with  the  progress 
of  the  Commonwealth,  all  its  funds  being  invested  in 
Australia.  Its  policies  cover  all  losses  by  bush  fires, 
lightning  or  gas  explosion,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  risk 
of  fire.  The  Mercantile  Mutual,  at  its  home  office  in 
Sydney,  in  the  year  1901  transacted  the  largest  busi- 
ness of  any  company  doing  business  there  but  one,  that 
one  being  only  £17,316  ahead  of  it.  The  total  amount 
assured  during  that  year  amounted  to  £9,102,764. 
***** 

The  fifteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Citizens' 
Life  Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  was  held  at  the  head 
office  of  the  company,  Sydney,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
John  See,  M.L.A.,  chairman  of  directors,  presiding. 
The  report  revealed  a  most  prosperous  state  of  affairs. 
The  new  business  in  the  ordinary  branch  completed  for 
the  year  totalled  £1,119,435.  For  eacn  of  the  three 
quinquenniums  the  new  business  figures  are  as  follow: — 
1887-1891,  £346,100;  1892-1896,  £1,966,400;  1897-1901. 
£5,267,139.  The  addition  made  to  the  funds  for  the 
year  was  £148,318,  the  largest  on  record,  and  they 
now  stand  at  £790,448.  It  is  confidently  anticipated 
that  the  funds  at  the  end  of  the  present  vear  will 
total  £1,000,000.  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy,  the  eminent  British 
actuary,  who  has  been  in  Australia  for  the  past  six 
months,  making  a  special  examination  into  the  "position 
of  the  company,  speaks  in  high  terms  of  its  soundness 
and  strength.  In  his  report  he  advises  the  directors  to 
adopt  a  3  per  cent,  valuation  basis,  and  this  the  direc- 
tors have  decided  upon.    The  Citizens'  valuation  is  thus 
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HOLDS  THE  WORLD'S  RECORD  FOR  BONUSES. 


Cash  Bonus  for  One  Year,  1900  -£537,895 
Cash  Bonuses  already  divided  £9,253,771 


MOST  LIBERAL  POLICY  CONDITIONS. 

MOST    ECONOMICAL   MANAGEMENT. 
MOST  STRINGENT  RESERVES. 


EVERY  YEAR  A  BONUS  YEAR. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  VICTORIA  BRANCH: 
Sbnator  Sir  W.  A.  Zbal,  K.O.M.Q.,  Chairman. 

Jambs  Owes,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Dbputy-Chaibmah. 

Ths  Hon.  A.  Diakin,  M.P.      John  Coosa,  Es«. 

William  Hbnbt  Millbk,  Esq. 


459   Collins  Street. 
Melbourne. 
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CITIZENS' 


LIFE  ASSURANCE   CO. 


LIMITED. 


HEAD    OFFICE: 

Company's    Building,    Castiereagh    and 

Moor   Sts.,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

Branches  :  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  Brisbane,  Perth 
(W.A.),  Hobart,  and  Wellington  (N.Z.) 

With  Superintendences  and   Agencies   in   all   the   principal   Citiet 
and  Towns  throughout  the  Colonies. 


THE    POINTS    OF    THE     1900    REPORT. 

Annual   Premium   Income,   £317,192    Sterling. 

New  Ordinary  Branch  Assurances  Issued, 

£1,052,143 

(Exclusive  of  the  Company's  vast  Industrial  Branch  business). 

In  the  Company's  Ordinary  Branch  Every  Year 

is  a  Bonus  Year. 

The   fact   that   the   Company's   Policy   Holders 

Number  Upwards  of  216,000  attests 

its  popularity. 


All  kinds  of  Industrial  and  Ordinary  Assurance  transacted  and  tb« 
most  approved  forms  of  Policies  issued  on  the  lives  of  men,  women 
and  children. 

Oall  or  write  to  any  of  the  Company's  Chief  Offices,  as  above,  lor 
da«oriptive  insurance  literature. 


The    SAVINGS    BANK 

Has  Money  to  Lend  at  Four  per  Cent., 

In  Sums  of  £1,000  to  £15,000, 

On  City,  Town,  and  Suburban  Properties, 

And  £2,000    to   £25,000  on  BROAD    ACRES, 

FOR   FIVE   YEARS, 

WITH  OPTION  OF  PAYING  OFF  PART 

HALF-YEARLY. 


Market   St.,    Melbourne. 


GEO.     E.    EMERY, 

I.nsi  e.tok-Gkneral. 


WILLIAM     BRINDAL 

(Member  Stock  Exchange  of  Adelaide), 

STOCK  AND  SHAREBR0KER. 
29a  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  [Telephony  629. 

KING   WILLIAM   STREET,   ADELAIDE. 


DR.    J.    W.    GIBBS' 

ELECTRIC  MASSAGE  ROLLERS 

For  use  on  face  and  body. 
For  NERVOUS  HEADACHES,  NEURAL- 
GIA,   and    RHEUMATISM -a  siecifie. 
Removes  Wrinkles. 
Gold,  21/-        Silver,  16/- 
Post  Free.  Pamphlets  Free. 

AMERICAN    AGENCY    COMPANY 
Box    440,    G.P.O.,  Melbourne. 


placed  on  a  more  stringent  basis  than  any  other  com- 
pany in  Australia. 

***** 

Mr.  B.  H.  Pascoe,  chief  inspector  for  Australia  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  in  replying  to  a  presentation  made  to  him  by 
the  staff  of  the  society  at  the  West  Australian 
branch,  stated  that  during  his  short  stay  there  (two 
months),  he  had  secured  the  largest  line  of  assurance 
ever  effected  in  Western  Australia  in  one  day,  £20,000 
on  the  lives  of  two  well-known  merchants  of  Fre- 
mantle. 

The  rate  per  annum  for  insurance  against  small-pox 
is  2s.  6d.  per  £100  for  persons  recently  vaccinated, 
and  3s.  4d.  per    £100  for  those  not  so  vaccinated. 

The  sum  is  payable  on  satisfactory  proof  that  the  as- 
sured is  suffering  from  the  above  disease.  These  rates 
are  quoted  by  some  old  and  leading  life  offices,  and  a 
considerable  business  is  being  done. — "  Post  Maga- 
zine "   (London). 


An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  board- 
room of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company  on  January  24 
last,  when  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr.  S.  J.  Pip- 
kin, the  general  manager  of  the  Atlas  Assurance  Com- 
pany, by  the  senior  officials  of  the  company.  In  addition 
to  the  members  of  the  head  office  staff,  there  were  pre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  home  branch  managers.  Mr.  A. 
W.  \  eo.  the  sub-manager,  made  the  presentation,  which 
consisted  of  a  beautiful  model,  in  silver,  of  the  cele- 
brated Greek  vase  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  mounted  on  an  ebonv  plinth,  decorated  with 
the  emblem  of  the  company.  He  expressed  the  feeling 
and  attachment  of  the  whole  of  the  staff  for  their  chief, 
and  mentioned  that  a  suggestion  of  some  such  presen- 
tation had  come,  not  only  from  the  home  office,  but  also 
from  the  cpuntry  managers,  and  also  from  one  of  their 
colonial  branches.  They  had  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
Mr.  Pipkin  had  been  sought  after  to  manage  another 
large  insurance  institution,  and  one  of  satisfaction  that 
he  had  decided  to  stick  to  the  company  with  which  he 
had  been  so  closely  identified  for  so  many  years. 


The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company,  who  we  noti- 
fied some  time  ago  had  purchased  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty to  their  freehold  in  Collins-street,  Melbourne, 
have  passed  plans  for  the  new  building,  which  is  to 
occupy  the  double  block.  These  show  a  building  cf 
handsome  design  and  proportions,  and  will  be  a  strik- 
ing addition  to  the  architecture  of  the  street.  Tenders 
are  to  be  called  immediately,  and  building  operations 
commenced    forthwith. 


Mr.  Hamilton  Brooke  Guernsey  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  manager  and  secretary  01  the  Phoenix 
Assurance  Company,  Ltd.,  at  the  head  office,  London. 
Mr.  Guernsey  has  been  associated  with  the  Phoenix 
office  for  forty  years,  and  since  1899  has  been  assistant 
secretary  of  the  home  department. 


It  will  be  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  read 
the  following  advertisement  issued  by  the  committee 
of  proprietors  of  Lloyd's,  and  published  In  the  "  Times  " 
and  other  newspapers: — "Copy. — In  view  of  the  in- 
creasing number  of  policies  effected  at  Lloyd's  covering 
risks  not  connected  with  marine  insurance,  the  com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  deposits  and  guarantees  lodged  with  them  by 
underwriting  members  as  security  for  their  individual 
liabilities  contracted  at  Lloyd's,  are  applicable  only  to 
settlement  of  claims  arising  from  policies  which  relate 
to  the  following  subject  matters  of  insurance,  viz.:  — 
Vessels  of  any  description  (including  barges  and  dred- 
gers), cargoes,  freights,  and  other  interests  which  may 
be  legally  insured  in,  by,  or  in  relation  to  vessels,  car- 
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PUT  A  FACE  VALUE  ON  YOUR  PROPERTY 


By  Using  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  LEAD— under 
Chemical  Analysis.  SANITARY  PAINT.  .  . 
DURESCO.  PATENT  ZINC  WHITE,  and 
PAINTERS'   REQUISITES. 


ftlall  Papers. 


AS    SUPPLIED    BY 


(Estab.  1859.) 


JAMES   SANDY  &  CO., 


(Estab.  1859.) 


Plate  ana  Sheet  Glass  merchants,  .  . 
Oil  ana  eoiormen,  Artistic  Decorators, 


® 


27*    and   330   GEORGE    STREET, 
SYDNEY. 


goes  and  freights;  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  pro- 
perty of  whatever  description,  insured  for  any  transit 
by  land  or  water,  or  both;  and  whether  or  not  includ- 
ing warehouse  risks  or  similar  risks,  in  addition  or  as 
incidental  to  such  transit."  This  plainly  intimates 
that  assurers  with  Lloyd"s,  for  other  than  marine  risks, 
have  no  tangible  security  in  the  same  manner  as  marine 
assurers  have,  the  deposit  which  a  member  of  Lloyd's 
has  to  make  on  his  admission  being  liable  only  for  ves- 
sels, cargoes,  freights,  etc.  It  is  said  that  insurances 
against  loss  by  fire  are  effected  with"  members  of  Lloyd's 
as  well  as  burglary  and  other  insurances.  Any  person 
or  company  doing  such  business  may  as  well  get  their 
policies  underwritten  by  any  other  gentleman  outside 
Lloyd's  as  far  as  security  is  concerned. — "  Insurance 
Record"  (London). 

A  cricket  match  was  played  at  Sydney  during  Easter 
between  teams  representing  the  Sydney  and  Melbourne 


&  FIRE  ^ 

Insurance  Company  Ltd. 


FIRE    INSURANCES 

AT 

LOWEST    RATES. 


Policies  cover  all  losses 
by  Bush  Fire?,  I  ightning 
and  Gas  Expl  sion,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary 
risk  from  Fire. 


A   Cash    Bonus    paid  to 

Policy  Holders  each  year. 

g%     £141  ,68  2   has  been 

jy-^77^     divided  in  Cash  Bonuses 

^jS^^-^l^    during  the  last  Eighteen 

ices:  The  Freehold  Property  of  the  Company 
120    PITT    STREET,    SYDNEY. 

KELSO    KING,   Manager 

Hbourne    Office:    9    QUEEN    STREET. 

Di  ectors : 
RANDAL  J.  ALCOCK,  Esq,  J.P. 
JAMES  M.  GILLESPIE,  E,q. 

M.  T.  SADLER,  Resident  Secretary. 


blanches  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society. 
The  game  was  won  by  the  Sydney  team  by  50  runs." 

The  Atlas  Assurance  Company  notifies  that,  owing 
to  alterations  and  additions  being  made  to  their  offices 
in  Collins-street,  Melbourne,  they  have  moved  to  the 
temporary  address  of  Mo.  56  Queen-street. 

From  the  fire  brigades'  returns  as  at  December  31, 
1901,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  at  risk  under  tire 
insurance  policies  issued  by  companies  doing  business 
in  Sydney  is  considerably  larger  than  the  previous  year, 
being  £09.495,391,  as  against .  £06,427.011'— an  increase 
of  over   £3,000,000.    The  totals  were  divided  as  follow: 

British  and 
Sydney  Other  Colonial 

Companies.  Companies. 

1900  ..       £25,603,889      ..       £10.034.147 

1901  ..         26,551,894     ..  9,956,242 
The  companies  doing  the  largest  business  were:— Aus 
trahan     Mutual   Fire,    £9,120,080;     Mercantile    Mutual 
£9.102.764;    Commercial     Union,      £7,029,358;     United 


Foreign 
Companies. 
£30.789.600 

32,987.255 


This  Popular  English  Sweet 
is  shipped  regularly  to  the 
principal  ports  of   Australia. 


BUTTER-SCOTCH 

(The  Celebrated  Sweet  for  Children). 


A 


Absolutely  Pure.     Delicious  Flavour. 

■OLD  BY  ALL  CONFECTIONERS 
AND  STORES. 


WORKS 
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BUY   DIRECT  OF  THE    MANUFACTURERS  and   SAVE   FIFTY   PER   CENT. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST.    IRELAND.  Ltd.. 

AND  156, 164, 166,  AND  170,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

T...Br,phicAddrMS,    lrish  Linen  and  Damask  Manufacturers, 

'"LINEN  — Belfast."  AND  FURNISHERS,  BT  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 

HIS   MOST   GRACIOUS   MAJESTY   THE   KING, 

THE  LATE  EMPRESS  FREDERICK, 

Members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  all  tie  Courts  of  Europe. 

Supply  Palaces,  Mansions,  Villas,  Cottages,  Hotels,  Railways,  Steamships,  Institutions, 
llegiments,  and  the  General  Public,  direct  with  every  description  of 

HOUSEHOLD   LINENS. 

From  the  Least  Expensive  to  the  FINEST  in  the  WORLD, 

Which,  being  WOVEN    BY   HAND,  Wear  longer  and  retain  the  Rich  Satin  appearance  to 

the  last.     By  obtaining  Direct,  all  it-termed  iate  profits  are  saved,  and  the  cost  is  no  more 

than   that   usually    charged   for  common    power-loom   goods. 

IDIQU    I   I  l\E  1"  M  Q  ■     Iieal  Irisn  L'nen  Sheeting,  fully  bleached,  2  yards  wide,  1/11  per  yard  ;  1\  yards  wide,  2/4J  per  yard. 
IrION    LINLllOi     Roller  Towelling,  lSin.  wide,  3d.  per  yard.    Surplice  Linen,  7d.  per  yard.    Dusters,  from  3/3  per  doz. 

Linen  Glass  Cloths,  4  9  per  doz.    Fine  Linens  and  Linen  Diaper,  S\A.  per  yard.    Our  special  Soft  Finished  Longcloth,  from  3d. 

per  yard.  

IDIQU    nAMAQIfTADir    I   IMC  Mi    Fi"h  Napkins,  2/ll  per  doz.    Dinner  Napkins,  5/6  per  doz.    Table  Cloths, 
InlOll    UAIVIAOIV     lADLU    LlllCIl  ■    2  yards  square,  2, 6 :  i\  yards  by  3  yards,  5/6  each.    Kitchen  Table  Cloths, 

ll|d.  each,    fatrong  Huckaback  Towels,  4,6  per  doz.    j.onograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  woven  or  embroidered. 

(Special  attention  to  Club,  Hotel,  or  Mess  Orders  ) 


fcSATPUII   FQQ    QUID  TO  ■     F'ne  V^'ty  Longcloth  Bodies,  with  4-fold  pure  linen  fronts  and  cuffs,  35/6  the  half  doz. 

lYIAlUnLLOO  OnlnlO  ■  (to  mrasure  2/- extra).  New  D.  signs  in  our  special  Indiana  Gauze  Oxford  and  Unshrink- 
able Flannels  for  the  Season.  OLD  SHIRTS  made  good  as  new,  with  good  materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  for  14/- 
the  half  doz. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS :  S.Str^™^?^^ 

Handkerchiefs  I  have  ever  seen." — "Syivia's  Home  Journal."     Children's,  1/3  per  doz.     Ladies',  2/3  per  doz.    Gentlemen's, 
3/3  per  doz.    Hemstitched. — Ladies',  2/9  per  doz.    Gentlemen's,  3/11  per  doz. 


IDIOU    I  IMTM    PHI   I    ADO    A  MM    PIILTO   •    Collars.— Ladies'  3-fold,  3/6  per  doz.     Gentlemen's  4-fold,  all 
ImOrl    LIDILlM    UULLAnW   AND    bUrrO.    newest  shapes,  4/ll  per  doz.    CUFFS.-For  Ladies  or  Gentle- 
men, from  5/11  per  doz.    "Surplice  Makers  to  Westminster  Abbey  "  and  the  Cathedrals  and  Churches  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
"Their  Irish  Linen  Collars,  Cuffs,  Shirts,  &c,  have  the  merits  of  excellence  and  cheapness." — "Court  Circular." 


IDIOU    IIMnrDPI   OTUIMP  ■     A  luxury  now  within  the  reach  of  all  Ladies.     Chemises,  trimmed  Embroidery,  2/3 
InlOn    UNULnULU  I  lllllU  ■    Nightdresses,  3/11 ;    Combinations,  4/6.     India  or  Colonial  Outfits,    £9  19s.  6d. 
Bridal  Trousseaux,  £6  7s.  6d.  ;  Infants'  Lavettes,  £2  19s.  6d.  (see  list). 


IRISH  POPLINS  AND  DRESS  MATERIALS :  SSK^^^£Ss?^K 

better  economy  to  buy  from  Robinson  and  Cleaver." 

OUR    ROYAL    ULSTERnFLEECE^ TRAVELLING    RUG 

Is   the    Handsomest,    Softest,   Warmest,    Lightest,    and    Cheapest   in    the   World. 

PRICE  15/6,  Extraordinary  Value. 

FACTORIES   AT    BELFAST,    BALLYKELLY,     AND    BANBRIDGE,    IRELAND. 


N.B.— To  prevent  delay,  all  letter  orders  and  Inquiries  for  Samples  should  be 
sent  direct  to  BELFAST,   IRELAND. 
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INDUSTRIAL     SUPPLEMENT, 


THE    NEW    TEACHING. 


The  trend  of  modern  life  is  in  the  direction  uf 
thoroughness  and  facility.  He  wins  the  race  who 
is  best  equipped.  The  man  or  woman  who  is  but 
half  educated  has  but  a  small  chance  in  the  battle. 
To  possess  a  good  collegiate  training  is  good,  but 
in  the  battle  of  life, 
as  now  conducted, 
much  more  is  needed. 
To  read  and  appre- 
ciate Homer  or  Lu- 
cretius may  be  a 
great  luxury,  but  it 
will  not  pay  the  rent 
or  the  tailor's  bill. 
This  is  a  business 
age,  and  only  those 
who  can  hold  their 
own  in  the  struggle 
come  out  on  top. 
And  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  com- 
petitors should  know 
every  detail  of  busi- 
ness, every  method 
of  conducting  it  ex- 
peditiously, accurate- 
ly, thoroughly.  Short- 
hand, to  the  man  of 
business,  is  what 
steam  is  to  the  loco- 
motive, and  the  ever- 
increasing  demand 
for  proficient  short- 
hand -  writers  and 
typists  is  always  in 
excess  of  the  supply, 
although  an  absurd 
idea  seems  to  exist 
that  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  being 
overdone.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  mis- 
take, as  will  be  seen 
from  a  glance  at  the 
"  Professional  En- 
gagements "  columns  of  the  daily  news- 
papers. For  one  advertisement  for  an  ordinary 
clerk,  scores  appear  for  shorthand  writers 
and  typists.  This  fact  led  to  the  establishment  in 
these  States  by  The  United  Typewriter  and  Sup- 


MR.  F.  W.  ZERCHO,  F.I.P.S..  En-., 
Head  Master  of  the  "  Central  "  Business  Schools,  Melbourne 


plies  Co.,  of  the  "  Central  "  Business  Schools  of 
Melbourne,  and  the  "  Metropolitan "  School  of 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting  in  Sydney.  In  these 
schools  pupils  are  taught  those  matters  which  are 
not  embraced  in  the  curriculum  of  college  instruc- 
tion. They  are  sup- 
plementary training 
schools  in  which 
pupils  are  prepared 
to  enter  upon  the 
practical  and  busi- 
ness walks  of  life. 
The  labour  of  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  taught 
in  these  Schools  is 
rewarded  by  first- 
class  appointments, 
for  in  no  instance 
has  an  educated  stu- 
dent failed  to  secure 
an  engagement.  In 
fact,  there  has  been 
such  a  great  demand 
for  clerks,  educated 
at  these  schools,  that 
the  principals  have 
been  unable  to  fill 
the  vacancies,  and  in 
the  case  of  the 
"  Central  '  Business 
Schools,  the  princi- 
pals were  unable  to 
fill  something  like 
thirty  vacancies  dur- 
ing 1901,  with  about 
the  same  proportion 
for  1902,  two  of  the 
latter  being  for  lad - 
clerks,  one  at  a 
salary  of  £120  a  year 
and  the  other  at 
£  104.  The  salaries  ob- 
tained by  shorthand 
writers  and  typists 
are  such  as  to  make  the  ordinary  clerk 
In  many  of  the  great  offices  it  is  no  iin- 


generally 

envious. 

usual  thing  for  expert  clerks  to  obtain  as  much  as 

£6  a  week,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  a  youth  or  a 

girl  fresh  from  the  class-rooms  of  either  the  "Cen- 
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"tral  "  in  Melbourne,  or  the  "  Metropolitan  "  in  Syd- 
ney, cannot  obtain  over  £50  per  year  as  a  commen- 
cing salary.  In  all  the  Government  offices  there 
is  a  demand  for  shorthand  writers  at  salaries 
ranging  from  £160  to  £300  per  annum.  Short- 
hand writers  on  the  Federal  "  Hansard  "  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  £600  per  year,  and  in  the  State 
•  Hansard  "  "shorthand  writers  are  paid  £500  per 
annum  and  over.  In  fact,  the  man  or  woman 
with  a  thorough 
k  n  o  w  1  e  d  ge  of 
short  ha  nd  is 
armed  with  an 
asset  superior  to 
a  sub  stantia; 
bank  balance. 

Melbourne. 
The  educational 
institutions  now 
under  notice  have 
been  established 
to  equip  pupils 
with  the  know- 
ledge necessary 
to  enable  them  to 
enter  upon  prac- 
tical life  thor- 
oughly informe  1 
in  modern  busi- 
n  e  s  s  methods. 
Shorthand,  type- 
writing (all  key- 
boards,  the 
'"  Yost,"  "  New 
Century,'*  and 
"D  ensmore" 
being  the  ma- 
chines selected), 
bookkeeping,  and 
every  detail  of 
modern  business. 
however  con- 
ducted, are  taught 
to  pupils.  That 
the  instruction  is 
thorough,  and 
that  the  efficiency  acquired  by  pupils  is 
well  appreciated,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  "  Central "  Business  Schools 
of  Melbourne  have  sent  forth  many  hundreds  of 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of  first-class  positions  throughout  the 
Federated  States.  And,  further,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  "Central"  Business  Schools  at  the  Melbourne 
Law  Courts  Shorthand  Examinations  enjoy  the 
record  of  being  at  the  head  of  the  lists  for  1896- 


97-98-99,  1900-01,  and  that  they  still  hold  the  posi- 
tion in  1902,  during  which  years  they  have  scored 
at  every  examination  at  which  they  have  competed, 
all  their  students  having  passed  triumphantly. 
Could  there  be  better  testimony  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  imparted? 

Here  it  is  only  just  to  mention  the 
Mr.  Zercho.     credit  due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Zercho,  Fel- 
low of  the  Incorporated  Phonographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  Government  Licensed 
Shorthand-writer 
of    the     Supreme 
Court  of  Victoria. 
Mr.  Zercho  occu- 
pies  the   post   of 
Head    Master    of 
the       "  Central " 
Business  Schools. 
Now,  a  head  mas- 
ter   may    possess 
every       requisite 
for    his    position 
save  that  of  the 
"  sympa  t  h  et  i  c 
touch"     which 
made    sueh    men 
as  Arnold  so  suc- 
cessful as  a  teach- 
er. Mr.  Zercho  not 
only     possesses 
skill    and    know- 
ledge   second    to 
none  other  in  the 
world,  but  he  en- 
joys that  aptitude 
as       a      teacher 
which     springs 
from     a     special 
o  f 
is. 
to 
as 
As 
of 


THE  METROPOLITAN  SCHOOL  OF  SHORTHAND 
(Corner  of  Pitt  and  Rowe  Streets,  Sydnev.) 


Miss  Coulson. 


endowment 
nature.  He 
indeed,  born 
his  business 
an  instructor, 
a  teacher 
shorthand,  he  has 
certainly  no 
equal.  His  re- 
cords prove  it. 
Miss  Coulson  is  also  a  teacher  who 
to  great  skill  unites  the  necessary 
temperament.  Her  record  of  successes 
is  brilliant.  There  are  a  great  many  young  ladies 
now  holding  important  and  lucrative  posts  who 
have  good  reason  to  be  grateful  towards  Miss  Coul- 
son for  the  care,  patience,  discrimination  of  in- 
dustrial character,  and  unflagging  assiduity  that 
lady  employs  when  imparting  her  knowledge  to 
others. 
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The  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and 
Bookkeeping,    business  methods  generally  is  in  the 

hands  of  an  instructor  of  large  ex- 
perience and  proved  capacity. 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  success  of  pupils 
of  the  "  Central  "  Business  Schools  at  the  Govern- 
ment examinations  held  at  the  Melbourne  Law 
Courts.  It  may  be  as  well  to  describe  the  nature 
of  the  test  to  which  aspirants  have  to  submit  in 
order  to  show  that  those  who  compete  must  cer- 
tainly possess  qualifications  of  the  highest  order. 


nearly  one-quarter  of  the  whole  of  those  success- 
ful have  been  students  of  the  "Central"  Busi- 
ness Schools. 

The  Metropolitan  School  of  Shorthand. 
In  Sydney,  the  offices  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  in 
Pitt-street.  The  school  was  established  in 
1895.  It  now  enjoys  the  leading  position 
among  such  institutions  in  the  State.  Book- 
keeping, Pitman's  system  of  shorthand,  type- 
writing (on  all  keyboards),  and  every  ele- 
ment of  a  business  training  are   thoroughly   im- 


A  LADIES'   ROOM  E 
This  is  the  Largest  Class-room 

Candidates  are  required  to  take  down  at  the 
examiner's  dictation  fifteen  hundred  words,  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  per  minute. 
That  of  itself  is  a  good  test.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  write,  another  to  read.  Candidates  are  called 
upon  to  read  their  notes  aloud  and  correctly 
within  thirty  minutes'  time.  To  do  this  accu- 
rately, as  every  shorthand-writer  must  admit,  is 
evidence  of  a  thorough  training, 

Although  these  examinations  have  been  con- 
ducted for  the  past  eleven  years,  whilst  the  "Cen- 
tral "    have    been    competing   for    six    years    only, 


S~  THE  METROPOLITAN. 

of  anv  Business  School   in  Sydney. 

parted  to  pupils.  Controlled  by  the  United  Type- 
writer and  Supplies  Company  of  New  York,  its 
success  has  been  phenomenal  from  the  outset  of 
its  establishment.  There  are  now  more  than  300 
students  on  the  roll.  A  large  staff  of  instructors 
is  employed,  the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Pybus, 
professional  law  reporter.  Miss  Reid  is  assistant. 
The  results  of  the  system  of  teaching  have  been 
exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  very  many  old  stu- 
dents have  been  well  established  in  life  owing  to 
the  thorough  and  efficient  training  received  at  this 
school. 
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The  system  adopted  is  that  of  "  individual  in- 
struction." Each  pupil's  training  is  a  matter  of 
special  consideration;  and  it  is  perhaps  due  to  this 
principle  of  instruction  that  such  a  large  measure 
of  success  has  been  achieved  by  students.  The 
Metropolitan  School  of  Shorthand  is  the  only  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  in  New  South  Wales  which 
has  passed  pupils  through  the  Government  ex- 
aminations conducted  by  the  Public  Service  Board 
for  lady  shorthand  writers  and  typists,  candidates 
for  positions  in  the  Public  Service.  In  every 
examination  but  two  the  school  has  been  success- 
ful, and  as  these  examinations  are  the  only  im- 
partial tests  of  the  ability  of  shorthand-writers, 
the  record  of  success  tells  its  own  tale.  At  a 
recent  examination  of  typists  for  employment  in 
the  Census  Department,  no  fewer  than  eleven  can- 
didates, pupils  from  the  Metropolitan  School,  were 
selected  by  the  Government,  at  salaries  of  £125 
per  annum.  Every  lady  employed  as  shorthand- 
writer  and  typist  commences  her  duties  in  the  en- 
joyment of  £120  per  annum.  The  Metropolitan 
School,  therefore,  may  reasonably  conclude  that, 
apart  from  the  utilitarian  aspect  of  its  efforts,  it 
bas  contributed  very  largely  to  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  very  many  homes  in  New  South  "Wales. 


The  instruction  imparted  at  this  school  gives  the 
choice  to  pupils  of  both  single  and  double  key- 
boards— the  standard  of  the  world.  The  "  Yost," 
"  The  New  Century,"  and  "  The  Densmore "  are 
the  machines  provided.  Here  we  perceive  that 
the  Metropolitan  School  has  this  advantage  over 
any  other  institution.  It  teaches  .both  the  double 
and  single  keyboard;  in  all  other  schools  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  one  only. 

But  it  is  not  only  typewriting  and  shorthand 
which  are  taught  at  the  Metropolitan  Schools. 
Mr.  T.  P.  Carr,  a  practical  accountant,  has  turned 
out  a  number  of  pupils,  who,  under  his  care,  have 
attained  a  full  knowledge  of  bookkeeping,  and  who 
have  been  furnished  with  a  thorough  business 
training.  The  Right  Honourable  Edmund  Barton, 
P.C.,  K.C..  when  distributing  prizes  at  the  last 
annual  meeting,  congratulated  the  Principal  on  the 
great  success  of  the  school,  and  the  unmistakable 
triumphs  achieved  by  the  students.  Mr.  Barton, 
a  brilliant  politician,  is  none  the  less  a  business 
man,  and  doubtless  he  has  had  occasion  to  note, 
apart  from  direct  information  afforded  him,  that 
the  pupils  from  the  Metropolitan  School  have  ex- 
hibited special  business  aptitude. 
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A   BOX   OF 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS. 


A  complete  library  for  the  children,  of  the 
best  nursery  rhymes,  fairy-tales,  fables,  stories 
of  travel,  etc.,  that  have  ever  been  written  for 
the  little  ones,  illustrated  with  2,000  drawings. 
Each  set  consists  of  1,500  pages,  in  24  books, 
bound  in  12  volumes,  printed  on  stout  paper, 
with  stiff  cloth  covers, and  enclosed  in  a  strong, 
handsome,  cloth-covered  cabinet. 

No  greater  happiness  could  be  granted  to 
your  little  ones  than  an  introduction  to  these 
characters,  and  the  host  of  queer  animals — to 
say  nothing  of  giants,  fairies,  and  other  quaint 
folk— that  people  this  child's  fairy-land. 


And  no  other  children's  library  supplies  the 
means  as  effectively  as  a  Box  of  Books  for  the 
Bairns.  Children's  literature  of  every  land  has 
been  laid  under  contribution.  Every  page  is 
illustrated,  and  the  drawings  throughout,  num- 
j  bering  over  2,000,  are  original,  and  executed 
'  solely  for  this  series  by  the  well-known  chil- 
dren's artists,  Miss  Gertrude  Bradley  and  Mr. 
Brinsley  Le  Fanu. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt  of   a   set   for   the   little   Grand   Duchess, 
writes*   'I  am  enchanted  with  the  admirable 
i  pictures." 
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